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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tins Editor of the following Poems Jias been 
induced, after tlie lapse of many years, to reprint a 
limited number of copies. Arthur Henry Ilallam 
had the happiness to possess the friendship of one, 
then as young as himself, whose name has risen to 

the highest place among our living poets. What this 

• 

distinguished person felt for one so early tom from 
him, has been displayed in those beautiful poems, 
intitled “ In Memoriam,” which both here and in 
America have been read with admiration and delight. 
The image of Arthur hovers, like a dim shadow, over 
these ; and as the original copies of his own produc¬ 
tions, given solely to his friends, are not easily to be 
procured, it has been thought by the Editor, after 
much deliberation, that others may be interested in 
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possessing them. A few have not been reprinted in 
this Edition. 

Another great calamity fell on the Editor about 
two years since ; a second time he was bereaved of a 
son, whose striking resemblance in character to Arthur 
had long been Ms consolation and his pride. It is, 
therefore, appropriate on the present occasion to sub¬ 
join a short memoir of Henry Fitzmaurice IJallani, 
drawn up soon after his death by two very intimate 
friends, Demy Sumner Maine and Franklin Lushing- 
ton. Never were brothers more akin in every moral 
excellence of disposition, or in their habitual pursuits, 
or in a depth of thought which did not exclude a lively 
perception of what was passing before them, and an 
entire enjoyment of friendly intercourse. 


MavcJi, 1853. 



PREFACE. 

The writer of tho following Poems anTl Essays 
was so well known to the greater part of those into 
whose hands they are likely to come, that it may 
seem almost superfluous to commemorate a name 
little likely to fade from their recollection. Yet it 
is a pious, though at the same time, a very painful 
offiee, incumbent on the Editor, to furnish a few 
notices of a life as remarkable for the early splendour 
of genius, and for uniform moral excellence, as that 
of any one who lias fallen under his observation ; 
especially as some there must probably be, who will 
read these pages with little previous knowledge of 
him to whom they relate. 

Arthur Henry Hallam was bom in Bedford Place, 
London, on the 1st of February, 1811. Yery few years 
had elapsed before his parents observed strong indi¬ 
cations of his future character, in a peculiar clearness 
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of perception, a facility of acquiring knowledge, and, 
above all, in an undeviating sweetness of disposi¬ 
tion, and adherence to his sense of what was right 
and becoming. As he advanced to another stage of 
childhood, it was rendered still more manifest that 
he would be distinguished from ordinary persons, by 
an increasing thoughtfulness, and a fondness for a 
class of books, which in general are so little intelli¬ 
gible to 1)oys of his age, that they excite in them no 
kind of interest. 

In the summer of 1818 he spent some months 
with his parents in Germany and Switzerland, and 
became familiar with the French language, which he 
had already learned to read with facility, lie had 
gone through the elements of Latin before this time ; 
but that language having been laid aside during his 
tour, it was found u}K»n his return that, a variety of 
new scenes having effaced it from his memory, it was 
necessary to begin again with the first rudiments. 

He was nearly eight years old at this time ; and 
in little more than twelve months he could read Latin 
with tolerable facility. In this period his mind was 
developing itself more rapidly than before; he now 
felt a keen relish for dramatic poetry, and wrote 
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several tragedies, if we may so call them, either in 
prose or verse, with a more precocious display of 
talents than the Editor remembers to have met with 
in any other individual. The natural pride, however, 
of his parents did not blind them to the uncertainty 
that belongs to all premature efforts of the mind ; 
and they so carefully avoided everything like a 
boastful display of blossoms, which, in many cases, 
have withered away in barren luxuriance, that the 
circumstance of these compositions was hardly ever 
mentioned out of their own family. 

Ill the spring of 1820, Arthur was placed raider 
the Rev. W. Carmalt, at Putney, where he remained 
nearly two years. Alter leaving tills school, he went 
abroad again for some months ; mid in October, 1822, 
became the pupil of the Rev. E. 0. Ifawtrey, an 
assistant master of Eton College. At Eton he con¬ 
tinued till the summer of 1827. He was nmv become 
a good, though not perhaps a first-rate, scholar in the 
Latin and Greek languages. The loss of time, rela¬ 
tively to this object, in travelling, but, far more, his 
increasing avidity for a different kind of knowledge, 
and the strong bent of his mind to subjects which 
lexereiso other faculties than such as the acquirement 
fof languages calls into play, will sufficiently account 
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for what might seem a comparative deficiency in clas¬ 
sical learning.- It can only however be reckoned one, 
comparatively to his other attainments, and to his re¬ 
markable facility in mastering the modem languages. 

The Editor has thought it not improper to print 
in the following pages an Eton exercise, which, as 
written before the age of fourteen, though not free 
from metrical and other errors, appears, perhaps, to a 
partial judgment, far above the level of such composi¬ 
tions. It is remarkable that he should have selected 
the story of Ugolino, from a poet with whom, and 
with whose language he was then but very slightly 
acquainted, but who was afterwards to become, more 
perhaps than any other, the master mover of his spirit. 
It may be added, that great judgment and taste, are 
perceptible in this translation, which is by no means 
a literal one ; and in which the phraseology of 
Sophocles is not ill substituted, in some passages, 
for that of Dante. 

The Latin poetry of an Etonian is generally reckoned 
at that school, the chief test of his literary talent. 
That of Arthur was good without being excellent; he 
never wanted depth of thought, or truth of feeling ; 
but it is only in a few rare instances, if altogether 
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in any, that an original mind has been known to 
ntter itself freely and vigorously, without sacrifice of 
purity, in a language the capacities of which are so 
imperfectly understood ; and in his productions there 
was not the thorough conformity to an ancient 
model which is required for perfect elegance iu Latin 
verse. He took no great pleasure in this sort of com¬ 
position ; and perhaps never returned to it of his own 
accord. 

In the latter part of his residence at Eton, he was 
led away more and more by the predominant bias of 
his mind from the exclusive study of ancient litera¬ 
ture. The poets of England, especially the older 
dramatists, came with greater attraction over his 
spirit. He loved Fletcher and some of Fletcher’s 
contemporaries, for their energy of language and 
intenseness of feeling; but it was in Shakspeare alone 
that he found the fulness of soul which seemed to 
slake the thirst of his own rapidly expanding genius 
for an inexhaustible fountain of thought and emotion. 
He knew Shakspeare thoroughly; and indeed his 
acquaintance with the early poetry of this country 
was very extensive. Among the modern poets, Byron 
was at this time far above the rest and almost 
exclusively his favourite; a preference which in 
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later years he transferred altogether to Wordsworth 
and Shelley. 

He became, when about fifteen years old, a member 
of the debating society established among the elder 
boys, in which he took great interest; and this'served 
to confirm the bias of his intellect towards the moral 
and political philosophy of modem times. It was 
probably however of important utility in giving him 
that command of his own language which he ]K>ssessed, 
as the following Essays will show, in a very superior 
degree, and in exorcising those powers of argumenta¬ 
tive discussion which now displayed themselves as 
eminently characteristic of his mind. It was a neces¬ 
sary consequence that he declined still more from the 
usual paths of study, and abated perhaps somewhat 
of his regard for the writers of antiquity. It must 
not be understood, nevertheless, as most of those who 
read these pages will be aware, that he ever lost his 
sensibility to those ever-living effusions of genius 
which the ancient languages preserve. He loved 
JEschylus and .Sophocles (to Euripides he hardly did 
justice), Lucretius and Virgil; if he did not seem so 
much drawn to Homer as might at first be expected, 
this may probably be accounted for by his increasing 
taste for philosophical poetry. 
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In the early part of 1827, Arthur took a part in 
the Eton Miscellany, a periodical publication, in 
which some of his friends in the debating society 
were concerned. He wrote in this, besides a few 
papers in prose, a little poem on a story connected 
with the Lake of Killamey. It has not been thought 
by the Editor advisable, upon the whole, to reprint 
these lines; though, in his opinion, they bear very 
striking marks of superior powers. This was almost 
the first poetoy that Arthur had written, except the 
childish tragedies above mentioned. No one was ever 
less inclined to the trick of versifying. Poetry with 
him was not an amusement, but the natural and 
almost necessary language of genuine emotion; and 
it was not till the discipline of serious reflection, and 
the appror jh of manhood gave a reality and intense¬ 
ness to sugli emotions, that he learned the capacities 
of his own genius. That he was a poet by nature 
these remains will sufficiently prove; but certainly 
he was far removed from being a versifier by nature ; 
nor was he probably able to perform, what he scarce 
ever attempted, to write easily and elegantly on an 
ordinary subject. The lines in p. Cl, on the story of 
Pygmalion, are so far an exception, that they arose out 
of a momentary amusement of society; but he could 
not avoid, even In these, his own grave tone of poetiy. 
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Upon leaving Eton in the summer of 1827, he 
accompanied Ms parents to the Continent, and passed 
eight months in Italy. This introduction to new 
scenes of nature and art, and to new sources of intel¬ 
lectual delight, at the very period of transition from 
boyhood to youth, sealed no doubt the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of his mind, and taught him, too soon for his peace, 
to sound those depths of thought and feeling, from 
wMch, after this time, all that he wrote was derived. 
He had, when he passed the Alps, only a moderate 
acquaintance with the Italian language; but during 
his residence in the country, he came to speak it with 
perfect fluency, and with a pure Sienese pronuncia¬ 
tion. In its study he was much assisted by his friend 
and instructor, the' Abbatc Pifferi, who encouraged 
him to Ms first attempts at versification. The few 
sonnets which are now printed, were, it is to be 
remembered, written by a foreigner, hardly seventeen 
years old, and after a very short stay in Italy. The 
Editor might not, probably, have suffered them to 
appear, even in this private manner, upon Ms own 
judgment. But ho knew that the greatest living 
writer of Italy, to whom they were shown some time 
since at Milan, by the author’s excellent friend, 
Mr. Richard Milnes, had expressed himself in terms 
of high approbation; and he is able to confirm tMs 
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by the testimony of Mr. Panizzi, which he must take 
the liberty to insert in his own words : 

“ My dear Sir, 

“I do not Ifnow how to express myself 
respecting the Italian sonnets which I hare had the 
pleasure to road several times, lest I might appear 
olinded by my affection for the memory of their 
amented author. They are much superior not only 
,o what foreigners have written, but to what I thought 
xffisible lor them to write in Italian. 1 have formed 
his opinion after having perused the poems repeatedly 
ast evening as well as this morning, and tried 
although in vain) to forget by whom they were 
ratten.” 

The growing intimacy of Arthur with Italian poetry, 
ed him naturally to that of Dante. No poet was so 
ongenial to the character of his own reflective mind; 
a none other could he so abundantly find that disdain 
f flowery redundance, that perpetual reference of the 
ensible to the ideal, that aspiration for somewhat 
otter and less fleeting than earthly things, to which 
is inmost soul responded. Like all genuine wor- 
Sippers of the great Florentine Poet, he rated the 
ufemo below the two later portions of the Divina 
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Comcdia; there was nothing even to revolt Ms taste, 
but rather much to attract it, in the scholastic theo¬ 
logy and mystic visions of the Paradiso. Petrarch 
he greatly admired, though with less idolatry than 
Dante; and the sonnets here printed will show to all 
competent judges how fully he had imbibed the spirit, 
without servile centonism, of the best writers in 
that style of composition who flourished in the 16th 
century j* 

But Poetry was not an absorbing passion at thif 
time in his mind. His eyes wore fixed on the bes 
pictures with silent, intense delight. He had a deep 
and just perception of what was beautiful in this Art; 
at least in its higher schools; for he did not pay much 
regard, or perhaps quite do justice, to the masters of 
the 17th century. To technical criticism he made no 
sort bf pretension; painting was to him but the visible 
language of emotion; and where it did not aim at 
exciting it, or employed inadequate means, his admira¬ 
tion would be withheld. Hence he highly prized the 
ancient paintings, both Italian and German, of the 
age which preceded the full development of Art. But 
he was almost as enthusiastic an admirer of the 
Venetian, as of the Tuscan and Roman Schools ; con¬ 
sidering these Masters as reaching the same end by 
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the different agencies of form and colour. This pre¬ 
dilection for the sensitive beauties of painting is some¬ 
what analogous to his fondness for harmony of verse, 
on which he laid more stress than poets so thoughtful 
are apt to do. In one of the last days of his life, he 
lingered long among the fine Venetian pictures of the 
Imperial Gallery at Vienna. 

Ho returned to England in June, 1828 ; aqd in the 
following October went down to reside at Cambridge; 
having been entered on the boards of Trinity College 
before his departure to the Continent. He was the 
pupil of the Rev. "Win. Whewell. In some respects, 
as soon became manifest, he was not formed to obtain 
great academical reputation. An acquaintance with 
the learned languages, considerable at the school 
where he was educated, but not improved, to say the 
least, by the intermission of a year, during which his 
mind had been so occupied by other pursuits, that he 
had thought little of antiquity even in Rome itself, 
though abundantly sufficient for the gratification of 
taste and the acquisition of knot'edge, was sure to 
prove inadequate to the searching scrutiny of modem 
examinations. He soon, therefore, saw reason to re¬ 
nounce all competition of this kind; nor did he ever 

so much as attempt any Greek or Latin composition 

h 2 
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during his stay at Cambridge. In truth, ho was very 
indifferent to success of this kind; and conscious, as 
he must have been, of a high reputation among his 
contemporaries, he could not think that he stood 
in need of any University distinctions. The Editor 
became, by degrees, almost equally indifferent to what 
he perceived to be so uncongenial to Arthur’s mind. 
It was, however, to be regretted, that he never paid 
the least attention to mathematical studies. That he 
should not prosecute them with the diligence usual at 
Cambridge, was of course to be expected; yet his 
clearness and acumen would certainly have enabled 
him to master the principles of geometrical reasoning; 
nor, in fact, did he so much find a difficulty in appre¬ 
hending demonstrations, as a want of interest, and a 
consequent inability to retain them in his memory. A 
little more practice in the strict logic of geometry, a 
little more familiarity with the physical laws of the 
universe, and the phenomena to which they relate, 
would possibly have repressed the tendency to vague 
and mystical speculation which he was too fond of 
indulging. In the philosophy of the human mind, he 
was in no danger of the materialising theories of some 
ancient and modem schools; but in shunning this 
extreme, ho might sometimes forget that, in the 
honest pursuit of truth, we can shut our eyes to no 
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real phenomena, and that the physiology of man 
must always enter into any valid scheme of his 
psychology. 

The comparative inferiority which he might show 
in the usual trials of knowledge, sprung in a great 
measure from the want of a prompt and accurate 
memory. It was the faculty wherein he shone the 
least, according to ordinary observation ; though his 
very extensive reach of literature, and his rapidity 
in acquiring languages, sufficed to prove that it was 
capable of being largely exercised. He could remem¬ 
ber anything, as a friend observed to the Editor, 
that was associated with an idea. But he seemed, 
at least after he reached manhood, to want almost 
wholly the power, so common with inferior under¬ 
standings, of retaining with regularity and exactness, 
a number of unimportant uninteresting particulars. 
It would have been nearly impossible to make him 
recollect for three days, the date of the battle of 
Marathon, or the names in order of the Athenian 
months. Nor could he repeat poetry, much as he 
loved it, with the correctness often found in young 
men. It is not improbable that a more steady dis¬ 
cipline in early life would have strengthened this 
faculty, or that he might have supplied this de* 
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ficiency by some technical devices; but whore the 
higher powers of intellect were so extraordinarily 
manifested, it would have been preposterous to com¬ 
plain of what may perhaps have been a necessary 
consequence of their amplitude, or at least a natural 
result of their exercise. 

But another reason may be given for his deficiency 
in those unremitting labours which the course of 
academical education, in the present times, is sup¬ 
posed to exact from those who aspire to its distinc¬ 
tions. In the first year of his residence at Cambridge, 
symptoms of disordered health, especially in the cir¬ 
culatory system, began to show themselves ; and it is 
by no means improbable, that these were indications 
of a tendency to derangement of the vital functions, 
which became ultimately fatal. A too rapid determi¬ 
nation of blood towards the brain, with its concomi¬ 
tant uneasy sensations, rendered him frequently inca¬ 
pable of mental fatigue. He had indeed once before, 
at Florence, been affected by symptoms not unlike 
these. His intensity of reflection and feeling also 
brought on occasionally a considerable depression of 
spirits, which had been painfully observed at times 
by those who watched him most from the time of 
his leaving Eton, and even before. It was not till 
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after several months that ho regained a less morbid 
condition of mind and body. The same irregularity 
of circulation returned again in the next spring, 
but was of less duration. During the third year 
of his Cambridge life, he appeared in much better 
health. 

In this year (1831) he obtained the first College 
Prize for an English declamation. The subject chosen 
by him was the conduct of the Independent party 
during the Civil War. This exercise was greatly 
admired at the time, but was never printed. In con¬ 
sequence of this success, it became incumbent on him, 
according to the.custom of the College, to deliver an 
Oration in the Chapel immediately before the Christmas 
vacation of the same year. On this occasion, he 
selected a subject very congenial to his own turn of 
thought and favourite study,—the Influence of Italian 
upon English Literature. He had previously gained 
another prize for an English essay on the philosophical 
writings of Cicero. This Essay is, perhaps, too ex¬ 
cursive from the prescribed subject; but his mind was 
so deeply imbned with the higher philosophy, especially 
that of Plato, with which he was very conversant, that 
he could not be expected to dwell much on the praises 
of Cicero in that respect. 
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Though the bent of Arthur’s mind by no means 
inclined him to strict research into facts, he was Ml 
as much conversant with the great features of ancient 
and modem History, as from the course of his other 
studies and the habits of his life, it was possible to 
expect. He reckoned them, as great minds always 
do, the ground-works of moral and political philosophy, 
and took no pains to acquire any knowledge of this 
sort, from which a principle could not be derived or 
illustrated. To some parts of English history, and to 
that of the French Revolution, he had paid considerable 
attention. He had not read nearly so much of the 
Greek and Latin Historians, as of the Philosophers 
and Poets. In the history of literary, and especially 
of philosophical and religious opinions, he was deeply 
versed, as much so as.it is possible to apply that term 
at his age. The following pages exhibit proofs of 
an acquaintance, not crude or superficial, with that 
important branch of Literature. 

His political judgments were invariably prompted 
by his strong sense of right and justice. These, in so 
young a person, were naturally rather fluctuating, and 
subject to the correction of advancing knowledge and 
experience. Ardent in the cause of those he deemed 
to be oppressed, of which, in one instance, he was led 
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to give a proof with more of energy and enthusiasm 
than discretion, he was deeply attached to the ancient 
institutions of his countiy. 

He spoke French readily, though with less elegance 
than Italian, till from disuse he lost much of his fluency 
in the latter. In his last fatal tour in Germany, he 
was rapidly acquiring a readiness in the language of 
that country. The whole range of French literature 
was almost as familiar to him as that of England. 

The society in which Arthur lived most intimately, 
at Eton and at the University, was formed of young 
men, eminent for natural ability and for delight in, 
what he sought above all things, -the knowledge of 
truth, and the perception of beauty. They who loved 
and admired him living, and who now revere his sacred 
memory, as of one to whom, in the fondness of regret, 
they admit of no rival, know best what he was in the 
daily commerce of Life; and his eulogy should, on 
every account, better come from hearts, which 
partial, have been rendered so by the experience of 
friendship, not by the affection of nature. One of his 
most valued friends has kindly made a communication 
to the Editor, which he cannot but insert in this 
place. 
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“March 11, 1834. 

“My dear Sir, 

“ I have delayed writing longer than I thought 
to have done ; but dwelling upon the pleasant hours 
of my intercourse with Arthur, has brought with it a 
sense of changes and losses, which has, I think, taken 
away all my spirits. At best, I cannot pretend to give 
you anything like an adequate account of his habits 
and stpdies, even during the few years of our friendship. 
My own mind lagged so far behind his, that I can be 
no fit judge of his career; besides, the studies which 
were then my business lay in a different direction; 
and we were seldom together, except in the ordinary 
hours of relaxtion, or when a truant disposition 
stretched them later into the evening. I can scarcely 
hope to describe to you the feelings with which I 
regarded him, much less the daily beauty of his life 
out of which they grew. Numberless scenes, indeed, 
grave and gay, come back upon me, which mark him 
to me as the most accomplished person I have known 
or shall know. But the displays of his gifts and 
graces were not for show ; they sprang naturally out 
of the passing occasion, and being separated from it, 
would lose their life and meaning. And, perhaps, 
the veiy brightness and gaiety of those hours, would 
contrast too harshly with the shadow which has passed 
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over them. Outwardly, I do not know that there was 
anything remarkable in his habits, except an irregu¬ 
larity with regard to times and places of study, which 
may seem surprising in one whose progress in every 
direction was so eminently great and rapid. He was 
commonly to be found in some friend’s room, reading 
or conversing ; a liabit which he himself felt to be a 
fault and a loss ; and he had occasional fits of refor¬ 
mation, when he adhered to hours and plans of reading, 
with a perseverance which left no doubt of his power 
to become a strict economiser of time. I dare say he 
lost something by this irregularity; but less, perhaps, 
than one would at first imagine. I never saw him idle. 
He might seem to be lounging or only amusing him¬ 
self ; but his mind, as far as I could judge, was always 
active, and active for good. In fact, his energy and 
quickness of apprehension did not stand in need of 
outward aids. He could read or discuss metaphysics 
as he lay on the sofa after dinner, surrounded by a noisy 
party, with as much care and acuteness as if he had 
been alone ; and that on such subjects he could never 
have contented himself with idle or slovenly thinking, 
the writings he has left sufficiently prove. In other 
respects, his habits were like those of his companions. 
He was fond of society ; the society (at least) which 
he could command at Cambridge. He moved chiefly 
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in a set of men of literary habits, remarkable for free 
and friendly intercourse, whose characters, talents, and 
opinions, of every complexion, were brought into 
continual collision, all licence of discussion permitted, 
and no offence taken. And he was looked up to by 
all as the life and grace of the party. His studies 
again (though, as I said, I am not the person best 
qualified to speak of them), were, upon the whole, 
desultory. He pursued all with vigour and effect; 
but I think none (while he Avas among us, at least,) 
systematically. His chief pleasure and strength lay 
certainly in metaphysical analysis. He Avould read 
any metaphysical book, under any circumstances, Avith 
avidity; and I never knew him decline a metaphysical 
discussion. He would always pursue the argument 
eagerly to the end, and follow his antagonist into the 
most difficult places. But, indeed, nothing in the shape 
of literature or philosophy came amiss to him; there 
was no kind of intellectual power which did not seem 
native to him; no kind of discussion in which he could 
not take an active and brilliant part. If he had not 
as yet made the very most of his powers in any one 
path, that loss would have been amply made up in the 
end by the fuller and more complete development of 
the whole mind. In the end, ho would have found out 
his vocation; his other powers would have subsided into 
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their natural subordination, and his range of thought 
in the chosen path would have been proportionably 
enlarged. As it is,, the compositions which he has 
left (marvellous as they are), are inadequate evidences 
of his actual power, except to those who had watched 
the workings of his mind, and seen that his mighty 
spirit (beautiful and powerful as it laid already grown), 
yet bore all the marks of youth, and growth, and 
ripening promise. His powers had not yet arranged 
themselves into the harmony for which they were 
designed. He sometimes allowed one to interfere 
with the due exercise of another. Thus, his genius for 
metaphysical analysis sometimes interfered with his 
genius for poetry; and his natural skill in the dazzling 
fence of rhetoric was in danger of misleading and 
bewildering him in his higher vocation of philosopher. 
Moreover, he was not, it appeared to me, a very patient 
thinker. He read, thought, and composed with great 
rapidity; sometimes, as 1 used to tell him, with more 
haste than speed,—so that he did not always do full 
justice either to his author, or himself) or his reader. 
In anticipating his author’s meaning too hastily, he 
sometimes misconceived. His own theories he was 
constantly elianging and modifying; and he generally 
demanded from his reader, or hearer, a comprehension 
as quick and subtle as his own. Perhaps I am speaking 
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ignorantly,—tliis was an old subject of dispute between 
Mm and myself. But, if I am riglit, it seems due to 
Ms memory that it should be known how far what he 
had done falls short of what a few years hence he would 
have done,—how far Ms vast and various powers yet 
were from having attained their full stature and mature 
proportions. The distinctions which the University 
holds out, he set littlo value on; or there is no doubt 
he might have distinguished himself without difficulty 
in either line. But in mathematics, for which he was 
in some respects singularly qualified, he declined the 
drudgery of the apprenticeship; and, aS a scholar, he 
was content to feel and enjoy (which no man did with 
a finer relish) the classical writings, without affecting 
accurate or curious learning. For myself, I differed 
from him on many points, both of politics, literature, 
and philosophy; but our disputes never for a moment 
blinded me to the excellence of his gifts, and the 
weight of his opinion, and the light which his conver¬ 
sation threw on every subject, where we differed or 
where we agreed. I have met with no man his superior 
in metaphysical subtlety; no man his equal as a philo¬ 
sophical critic on works of taste; no man whose views 
on all subjects connected with the duties and digni¬ 
ties of humanity were more large, more generous, and 
enlightened. I have thus frankly given you my opinion 
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of his intellectual powers; not because I can attach any 
value to it, nor, I think, would lie have done so, but 
because it may be interesting to you to know the esti¬ 
mation he was held in by his companions, and the effect 
which his society produced upon their minds. Of his 
character as a friend and companion, I can speak with 
more confidence. While we were together, it left me 
nothing to desire; now that we are parted, tlllre are 
but two things which I could wish had been otherwise, 
—that I had known him sooner, and that I had been 
a more careful steward of the treasure while it lasted. 
But how could I have guessed how soon it was to be 
withdrawn ? For the rest, I look back upon those 
days with unmixed comfort; not a word ever passed 
between us that I need now wish unsaid. Perhaps I 
ought to mention that when I first Micw him, he was 
subject to occasional fits of mental depression, which 
gradually grew fewer and fainter, and had at length, I 
thought, disappeared, or merged in a peaceful Christian 
faith. I have witnessed the same in other ardent and 
adventurous minds, and have always looked upon them 
as the symptom, indeed, of an imperfect moral state, but 
one to which the finest spirits, during the process of 
they purification, arc most subject. I seldom saw him 
under these influences, and never talked with h im on the 
subject. With me he was all summer, always cheerful. 
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always kind, pleasant in all his moods, brilliant'in all 
companies,—‘ a pard-liko spirit, beautiful and swift.’ 
No man tempered wit and wisdom so gracefully; no 
man was so perfectly made, to be admired for his 
excellent accompli shments; to be revered for his true 
heart and chivalrous principle; to be delighted in for 
the s"'“<'toesH, and gaiety, and graciousness of his life 
and efffiversation; to be loved for all his qualities. 
When I think on these things, and look back oh what 
I have written, I am ashamed to think how little I 
have been able to say of such a man, that is calculated 
to give even a faint notion of how he lived and what 
he was. But, perhaps, I shall not mend the matter by 
saying more. But do not think that the feelings which 
I have endeavoured to express are exaggerated for the 
occasion. Froifl the time that ] became his familiar 
friend till the day of his death, 1 never regarded him 
with any other feelings. Though we lived .on the 
freest and most careless terms, using daily all licence 
of raillery and criticism, he never caused in me a 
momentary feeling of displeasure, or annoyance, or 
even impatience; and, if 1 had drawn up an estimate 
of his character in our day of careless hope, When I 
little dreamed how soon his name might become a 
sacred one, I should have spoken of him in substance, 
even as I spoak of him now.” 
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The Editor is desirous to subjoin part of a letter from 
another of Arthur’s earliest and most intimate friends, 
which displays much of his tastes in literature and 
poetry, as the last does of his philosophical pursuits:— 

“April 12, 1834. 

“ I have known many young men both at Oxford 
and elsewhere, of whose abilities 1 think highly, but 
I never met with one whom I considered worthy 
of being put into competition with Arthur for a 
moment: * * * * and myself have often talked 
together on this point, and we have invariably agreed 
that it was of him above all his contemporaries that 
great and lofty expectations were to be formed. I am 
the more anxious to express my strong conviction of 
his superiority, because it seems to me that if he is 
judged by the works which he has left behind him, the 
estimate formed of his powers, however high, will yet 
be completely inadequate. His poetical genius, to 
which I principally allude, as being the one among his 
many eminent gifts of which I can speak with the 
greatest confidence, was of too stately and severe a 
kind to be so soon matured. Intrinsically excellent 
as are many of his compositions, displaying, as eveiy- 
thing which he has written abundantly does, the signs 
of intellectual power, there was yet wanting time and 
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practice and meditation to clear away the occasional 
obscurities and hardnesses of his style, before it would 
have represented the intensity of his feelings and the 
loftiness of his conceptions with adequate harmony 
and truth. Had he been spared ‘to fill,’ as he himself 
beautifully expresses it, 

( with worthy thought and deed 
The measure of his high desire; * 

had he chosen—which, however, from the tenor of 
his conversation latterly, I do not believe ho would 
have done—to concentrate his genius upon poetry, 
any one who will examine candidly what he has left 
may easily perceive that the very highest rank among 
the Poets of thought and philosophy would have been 
at his command. As a critic there was no one upon 
whose taste and judgment I had so great a reliance. 
I never was sure that I thoroughly understood or 
appreciated any poem till I had discussed it with him. 
As was natural, the philosophical tendency of his own 
mind led him usually to prefer the poetry of thought to 
that of action; and in accordance with this preference, 
Wordsworth among contemporary writers was, upon 
the whole, his favourite; the splendour of Shelley’s 
imagery, and the various melody of his versification, 
captivated him for a time, but I think that Words- 
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worth, whose depth and calmness was more congenial 
to the temper of his own mind than the turbulent 
brilliancy of Shelley, gradually regained his former 
ascendancy. He also admired much of Keats, espe¬ 
cially an Ode to Autumn, and one to the Nightingale; 
and entertained, as is, of course, well known to you, 
the highest opinion of his friend Alfred Tennyson as 
a rising poet. But though he admired these whom I 
have mentioned, and many others, Dante and Shak- 
speare were certainly the two whoni he regarded as the 
highest and noblest of their class. I have often heard 
him complain that the former was not properly appre¬ 
ciated even by his admirers, who dwell only on his 
gloomy power and sublimity, without adverting to the 
peculiar sweetness and tenderness which characterise, 
as he thought, so much of his poetry. Besides Sliak- 
speare, some of the old English dramatists were among 
his favourite authors. He has spoken to me with 
enthusiasm of scenes in Webster and Heywood, and 
he delighted in Fletcher. Massinger, I think, did not 
please him so milch; I recollect his being surprised at 
my preferring that dramatist to Fletcher. He used 
to dwell particularly upon the grace of style and 
harmony of versification for which the latter is remark¬ 
able. Indeed, he was at all times peculiarly sensible 
of this merit, and was perhaps somewhat intolerant 
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of the opposite fault, considering metrical harshness 
to indicate a defect rather in the soul than the ear 
of the poet. Of Milton he always spoke with due 
reverence; but I do not believe that he recurred to 
him with so much delight or rated him quite so high 
as his favourite Dante. Among the classical writers 
iEschylus and Sophocles, particularly the former, were 
those whom he used to mention most frequently. I 
do not .at present recollect whether we ever conversed 
together about Homer ; it is probable that wc may 
have done so, but I cannot recall any of his opinions 
upon that subject. The short poems and fragments 
of Sappho interested him greatly; and I have heard 
him repeat frequently and dwell with deep feeling 
upon those beautiful and mournful lines of Bion, which 
begin at at r al ftaXa^at. I do not think that either 
Euripides or Pindar were favourites in general, though 
he possessed too discriminating a taste, and too sincere 
an appreciation of what is beautiful wherever it existed, 
not to acknowledge and feel their many excellencies. 
Of the Latin poets my impression is that he did not 
value any very highly, with the exception of Lucretius, 
and perhaps Catullus. Much of Virgil he undoubtedly 
admired, but I do not think that his own taste would 
have led him to place that poet in the prominent rank 
to whicl* he has been elevated by general opinion. 
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“ I have thus, my dear Mr. H-, endeavoured to 

comply with your request; I have endeavoured to 
place before you, as shortly and as clearly as I call, 
what I believe to have been the opinions entertained 
by the dearest and most valued of all my early friends 
upon that branch of literature which usually formed 
the subject of our conversations. I am ashamed of 
the slovenliness and insufficiency of the sketch which I 
venture to send to you, but it is all that I can furnish. 
Happily, however, for his fame—happily for your own 
feelings of proud though melancholy affection—his 
reputation is not left to depend upon the scanty 
reminiscences of one or two youthful friends : the 
memorials which he has bequeathed to us of his mental 
powers, together with the unanimous consent of all 
who had an opportunity of knowing and appreciating 
him as he deserved, are amply sufficient to secure to 
him that to which he is entitled—the sincere and last¬ 
ing regret of all good men that such a mind should 
have been removed from among us at a time when 
the light of his matured genius, and the excellence of 
his moral nature, might have exercised so great and 
so beneficial an influence upon the happiness of 
mankind.” 


Arthur left Cambridge on taking his degree in 
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January, 1832. He resided from that time with the 
Editor in London, having been entered on the boards 
df the Inner Temple. It was greatly the desire of the 
Editor that he should engage himself in the study of 
the law ; not merely with professional views, but as a 
useful discipline for a mind too much occupied with 
habits of thought, which, ennobling and important as 
they were, could not but separate him from the every¬ 
day business of life, and might, by their excess, in his 
susceptible temperament, be productive of considerable 
mischief. He hud during the previous long vacation 
read with the Editor the Institutes of Justinian, and 
the two works of Heincccius which illustrate them; 
and he now went through Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
with as much of other law books as, in the Editor’s 
judgment, was required for a similar purpose. It was 
satisfactory at that time to perceive that, far from 
showing any of that distaste to legal studies which 
might have been anticipated from some parts of his 
intellectual character, he entered upon them not only 
with great acuteness but considerable interest. In the 
month of October, 1832, he began to see the practical 
application of legal knowledge in the office of an 
eminent conveyancer, Mr. Walters, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, with whom he continued till his departure 
from England in the following summer. 
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It was not, however, to be expected, or even desired, 
by any who knew how to value him, that he should at 
once abandon those habits of study which had ferti¬ 
lised and invigorated his mind. But he now, from 
some change or other in his course of thinking, ceased 
in a great measure to write poetry, and expressed to 
more than one friend an intention to give it up. The 
instances after his leaving-Cambridge were few. The 
dramatic scene between Raffaelle and Fiammetta, 
which occurs in p. 89, was written in 1832 ; and 
about the same time he had a design to translate the 
Vita Kirova of his favourite Dante, a work which he 
justly prized as the development of that immense 
genius in a kind of autobiography which best prepares 
us for a real insight into the Divine Comedy. He 
rendered accordingly into verso most of the sonnets 
which the Vita Kirova contains ; but the Editor does 
not believe that he made any progress in the prose 
translation. These sonnets appearing rather too literal, 
and consequently harsh, it has not been thought worth 
while to print. 

In the summer of 1832 the appearance of Professor 
Kossetti’s “ Disquisizioni sullo Spirito Antipapale,” 
in which the writings of Arthur’s beloved masters, 
Dante and Petrarch, as well as most of the mediaeval 
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literature of Italy, were treated as a series of enigmas, 
to be understood only by a key that discloses a latent 
carbonarism—a secret conspiracy against the religion 
of their age—excited him to publish his own remarks 
in reply. It seemed to him the worst of poetical 
heresies to desert the Absolute, the Universal, the 
Eternal, the Beautiful and True, which the Platonic 
spirit of his literary creed taught him to seek in all the 
higher works of genius, in quest of some temporaiy 
historical allusion which could be of no interest with 
posterity. Nothing, however, could be more alien 
from his courteous disposition than to abuse the licence 
of controversy, or to treat with intentional disrespect 
a very ingenious person, who had been led on too far 
in pursuing a course of interpretation which, within 
certain much narrower limits, it is impossible for any 
one conversant with history not to admit. 

A very few other anonymous writings occupied his 
leisure about this time. Among these were slight 
memoirs of Petrarch, Voltaire, and Burke, for the 
“ Gallery of Portraits,” published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. His time was, 
however, principally devoted, when not engaged at Ms 
office, to metaphysical researches and to the history of 
philosophical opinions. 
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. .'t'rom the latter part of his residence at Cambridge, 
a-gradual but very perceptible improvement in the 
chaerftilness of his spirits gladdened his family and 
his friends ; intervals there doubtless were, when the 
continual seriousness of his habits of thought, or the 
force of circumstances, threw something more of gravity 
into his demeanour; but, in general, he was animated 
and even gay; renewing or preserving his intercourse 
with some of those he had most valued at Eton and 
Cambridge. The symptoms of deranged circulation 
which had manifested themselves before, ceased to 
appear, or, at least, so as to excite his own attention; 
and though it struck those who were most anxious in 
watching him, that his power of enduring fatigue was 
not quite so great as from his frame of body and 
apparent robustness might have been anticipated, 
nothing gave the least indication of danger, either to 
their eyes, or to those of the medical practitioners who 
were in the habit of observing him. An attack of 
intermitting fever during the prevalent influenza of 
the spring of 1833, may, perhaps, have disposed his 
constitution to the last fatal blow. The Editor cannot 
dwell on anything later. 

Arthur accompanied him into Germany in the 
beginning of August. In returning to Vienna from 
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Pesth, a wet day probably gave rise to an intermittent 
fever, with very slight symptoms, and apparently 
subsiding, when a sudden rush of blood to the head 
put an instantaneous end to his life, on the 15th 
of September, 1833. The mysteriousness of such a 
dreadful termination to a disorder generally of so little 
importance, and, in this instance, of the slightest kind, 
has been diminished by an examination which showed 
a weakness of the cerebral vessels, and a want of 
sufficient energy in the heart. Those whose eyes 
must long be dim with tears, and whose hopes on 
this side the tomb arc broken down for ever, may 
cling, as well as they can, to the poor consolation of 
believing, that a few more years would, in the usual 
chances of humanity, have severed the frail union of 
his graceful and manly form, with the pure spirit that 
it enshrined. 

The remains of Arthur were brought to England, 
and interred on the 3rd of January, 1834, in the 
Chancel of Clcvedon Church, in Somersetshire, be¬ 
longing to his maternal grandfather, Sjr Abraham 
Elton ; a place selected by the Editor, not only from 
the connexion of kindred, but on account of its still 
and sequestered situation, on a lone hill that over¬ 
hangs the Bristol Channel. 
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More ought, perhaps, to be said; but it is very 
difficult to proceed. From the earliest years of this 
extraordinary young man, his premature abilities were 
not more conspicuous than an almost faultless dis¬ 
position, sustained by a more calm self-command than 
has often been witnessed in that season of life. The 
sweetness of temper that distinguished liis childhood, 
became, with the advance of manhood, an habitual 
benevolence, and ultimately ripened into that exalted 
principle of love towards God and man, which animated 
and almost absorbed his soul during the latter period 
of his life, and to which most of the following compo¬ 
sitions bear such emphatic testimony. He seemed to 
tread the earth as a spirit from some better world; 
and in bowing to the mysterious will which has in 
mercy removed him, perfected by so short a trial, and 
passing over the bridge which separates the seen from 
the unseen life in a moment, and, as wo believe, with¬ 
out a moment’s pang, we must feel not only the be¬ 
reavement of those to whom he was dear, but the loss 
which mankind have sustained by the withdrawing of 
suefi a light. But these sentiments are more beau¬ 
tifully expressed in a letter which the Editor has 
received from one of Arthur’s earliest and most dis¬ 
tinguished friends, himself just entering upon a career 
6f public life, which, if in these times there is any field 
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open for high principle and the eloquence of wisdom 
and virtue, will be as brilliant as it must, on every 
condition, be honourable: 


ycvoi dp* CVTVXWTTtpOS 
to 8* aXX* dpoLOs . 


• • . . “ Tt was my happiness to live at Eton in 
habits.of close intimacy with him; and the sentiments 
of affection which that intimacy produced, were of a 
kind never to be effaced. Painfully mindful as I am 
of th^ privileges which I then so largely enjoyed, of 
the elevating effects derived from intercourse with a 
spirit such as his, of the rapid and continued expan¬ 
sion of all his powers, of his rare and, so far as I have 
seen, unparalleled endowments, and of his deep enthu¬ 
siastic affections both religious and human, I have 
taken upon me thus to render my feeble testimony to 
a memory, which will ever be dear to my heart. From 
his and my friend, D., I have learned the terrible sud¬ 
denness of his removal, and see with wonder how it 
has pleased God, that in his death as well as iff his 
life and nature, he should be marked beyond ordinary 
men. When much time has elapsed, and when most 
bereavements would be forgotten, he will still be 
remembered, and his place I fear will be felt to be 
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still vacant, singularly as his mind was calculated by 
its native tendencies to work powerfully and for good 
in an age full of import to the nature and destinies 
of man.” 

A considerable portion of the poetry contained in 
this volume was printed in the year 1830, and was 
intended by the author to be published together with 
the poems»of his intimate friend, Mr. Alfred Tennyson. 
They were, however, withheld from publication at the 
request of the Editor. The poem of Timbuotoo was 
written for the University Prize in 1829, whicMt did 
not obtain. Notwithstanding its too great oDscunty, 
the subject itself being hardly indicated, and the 
extremely hyperbolical importance which the author’s 
brilliant fancy Ms attached to a nest of barbarians, 
no one can avoid admiring the grandeur of his con¬ 
ceptions, and the deep philosophy upon which he has 
built the scheme of his poem. This is, however, by 
no means the most pleasing of his compositions. 
It is in the profound reflection, the melancholy ten¬ 
derness, and the religious sanctity of other efflisions, 
that a lasting charm will be found. A common-place 
subject, such as those announced for academical 
prizes generally are, was incapable of exciting a mind, 
which, beyond almost every other, went straight to the 
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furthest depths that the human intellect can fathom, 
or from which human feelings can be drawn. Many 
short poems of equal beauty with those here printed, 
hare been deemed unfit even for the limited circula¬ 
tion they might obtain on account of their unveiling 
more of emotion than, consistently with what is due 
to him and to others, could be exposed to view. 

1834. 
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But few months hare elapsed since the pages of 
“ In Memoriam ” recalled to the minds of may, and 
impressed on the hearts of all who perused them, the 
melancholy circumstances attending the sudden and 
early death of Arthur Henry Hallam, the eldest son 
of Henry Hallam, Esq. Not many weeks ago the 
publje journals contained a short paragraph announcing 
the decease, under circumstances equally distressing, 
and in some points remarkably similar, of Henry 
Fitzmaurice, Mr. Hallam’s younger and only remaining 
son. No one of the very many who appreciate the 
sterling value of Mr. Hallam’s literary labours, and 
who feel a consequent interest in the character of 
those who would have sustained the eminence of an 
honourable name; no one who was affected by the 
striking and tragic fatality of two such successive 
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bereavements, will deem an apology needed for this 
short and imperfect Memoir. 

Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam, the younger son of 
Henry Hallam, Esq., was horn on the 31st of August, 
1824; he took his second name from his godfather, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. His health was some¬ 
what delicate from infancy, and he displayed no great 
inclination for the ordinary games and pleasures of 
boyhood. A habit of reserve, which characterised 
him at all periods of life, but which was compen¬ 
sated in the eyes of even his first companions by 
a singular sweetness of temper, was produced and 
fostered by the serious thoughtfulness ensuing upon 
early familiarity with domestic sorrow. Even in its 
immaturity, his mind exhibited the germs of rare 
qualities. His great facility in learning, his quick 
appreciation of principles, and his tenacious memory, 
were remarked and encouraged by his earliest in¬ 
structors; and on his entering Eton, in 1836, both 
his masters, and those of his schoolfellows who saw 
much of him, were struck with the general forwardness 
of his intellect, as well as the breadth and solidity 
with which the foundations of his education had been 
laid. His literary taste and information were uni¬ 
formly recognised by his contemporaries as greatly in 
advance of their own. At the age when most boys 
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are reading Scott or Byron, he studied Bacon and 
delighted in Wordsworth and Dante. Of school 
honours he was remarkably unambitious: a native 
serenity of temperament* and a love of literature for 
its own sake, which he very early manifested, may 
have made him indifferent to them; but at the age of 
fifteen he entered the dxamination for the Newcastle 
scholarship, and obtained the medal or second prize, 
his performances indicating an extraordinary ripeness 
of thought in the judgment of the examiners. Lord 
Lyttelton and Mr. Gladstone. In all probability he 
would have won the scholarship in the following year; 
but from weak health and other causes he never com¬ 
peted for it again. 

Apart from his appearances at the debating club, 
where his speeches were already noted for ease and 
clearness, he was not conspicuons in what may be 
called the public life of Eton. Although generally 
respected, it was only by a few intimate friends, that 
he was appreciated or understood. The impressions 
of his boyish character retained by these more familiar 
companions bear a signal resemblance to a large part 
of those which the associates of his later life received 
from intimacy of another kind. “He was gentle,” 
writes one of his earliest and closest school-friends, 
“retiring, thoughtful to pensiveness, affectionate, 
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without, envy or jealousy, almost without emulation, 
impressible, but not wanting in moral firmness. No 
one was ever more formed for friendship. In all his 
words and acts he was siihple, straightforward, true. 
He was very religious. Religion had a real effect 
upon his character, and made him tranquil about great 
things, though he was so nervous about little things.” 

He left Eton at the close of 1841, and in October, 
1842, -at the age of eighteen, he commenced his resi¬ 
dence, as an undergraduate, at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, on the “ side ” of which the Rev. J. Heath and 
the Rev. W. H. Thompson were then the tutors. 
From the sketch of his boyhood given above, it will 
be divined that his earnest and energetic mind, which 
had always treated the actual schoolwork of Eton as 
slight exercise, while gratifying its intellectual cravings 
from other sources, would find but little inducement 
to spend its whole vigour in academical studies or in 
the pursuit of academical distinctions. It might 
almost be said, that he was inclined to undervalue 
both the one and the other: certainly he was indis¬ 
posed to make any extraordinary efforts for university 
honours; and he was, at that time, too cngrossingly 
occupied with subjects of more congenial interest, 
to appreciate altogether the worth of a scholarlike 
training. With all his remarkable clearness of 
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perception, rapid classification of ideas, and excellent 
memory, it was not till a later period tliat ho began 
practically to value delicate accuracy of detail as the 
groundwork of accurate induction. Neither at school 
nor at college did he ever spend upon his classical 
compositions, either in prose or verse, the time or 
labour requisite to make them severely correct, 
elegant, or strong: in metrical refinements especially 
he fell below the established standard of Etonians; 
though, at the same time, ho translated into English 
most difficult historical ^or philosophical passages 
with great terseness and felicity of expression. He 
did not once compete for the annual university 
prizes ; but in all the examinations which he under¬ 
went in the due course of his academical career, his 
natural ability and general attainments secured him 
a high position. In the Trinity examinations of J une, 
1843, he was among tho very first of his year; at 
Easter, 1844, he obtained with ease, a Trinity 
scholarship on the first trial: in his third year he 
gained the first prize for an English declamation, 
having selected as his thesis “the Influence of 
Religion on the various forms of Art; ” and the 
oration which, as prizeman, he consequently delivered 
in the college hall, though occasionally vague and 
mystical in phraseology, contained abundant proofs 
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both of the energy and the extent of his mental grasp. 
He took his degree in January, 184fi; was among the 
Senior Optimes in the Mathematical Tripos; and 
second Chancellor’s Medallist. He distinguished him¬ 
self (especially for the clearness of his metaphysical 
papers) in the fellowship examination of his eollege 
in the ensuing October; and would, no doubt, have 
succeeded, without difficulty, in a second attempt. 
For various reasons, however, ho never re-entered.the 
lists—to the regret, not only of his contemporaries, 
but of many among the actual fellows, who had hoped 
to see a name of so much promise associated with their 
own. He finally quitted Cambridge at Christmas, 
184G, to reside in London, and commence the study 
of the law. 

During all this time his mind never lay fallow. In 
the first year of his college-life he became the virtual 
founder of the “Historical” debating club, established 
to encourage a more philosophical habit in style, 
argument, and choice of subjects, than was in vogue 
in the somewhat promiscuous theatre of the Union. 
About the same time he entered a smaller and more 
intimate circle, where topics' of the highest and 
deepest speculation were discussed orally and in 
writing. To this society he read many valuable 
and suggestive essays, and always took a principal 
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share in its debates. Fluently and thoughtfully as 
he wrote, the natural and emphatic exponent of his 
ideas was his tongue and not his pen. He spoke 
quietly, earnestly, logically, and convincingly; and 
though eager at the time to pursue an advantage to 
the utmost, to confound a fallacy, or expose a weak 
argument, he was so possessed with a spirit of candour 
and tenderness, as often afterwards to experience most 
serious uneasiness at the thought of having overstated 
the strength of his own positions, or pressed unfairly 
upon those of his adversary. lie rarely attended the 
discussions of the Union ; but in May, 1845, when the 
question of an additional grant to Maynooth was 
attracting public notice, besides drawing up a very 
clearly worded and argued petition in favour of the 
measure, he spoke on the subject with so much 
strength, grace, fervour, and eloquence, as entirely to 
enchain the attention and subjugate the sympathies 
of an originally adverse audience, habituated to the 
excitements of far less chastened oratory. One who 
was bis friend, but at the same time a very constant 
and skilful opponent of his views in general debate, 
observes, in describing him, that “ he was the neatest 
extempore speaker I ever heard; his unprepared re¬ 
marks were more precisely and elegantly worded than 
moct men’s elaborately written compositions. He had, 
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too, a foresight and power of anticipation uncommon 
in sncli a youth, which enabled him to leave no salient 
points of attack, and made his arguments very difficult 
to answer. He was always most liberal in his con¬ 
cessions to the other side, and never committed the 
fault of claiming too much or proving too much. 
His was not a passionate oratory that earned his 
hearers away in a whirlwind, but a winning voice 
that stole away their hearts, the ars ce.lare nrlrn, the 
perfection of persuasiveness.” * 

What he might have proved in the full maturity of 
life and intellect may best bo conjectured by the tastes 
and the east of thought which he developed during his 
final residence in London. The professional education 
he commenced in 1846, exercised, on the whole, a very 
beneficial influence upon his mind. The constant 
contact with the facts and operations of every-day life, 
into which he was forced by bis preparation for the 
bar, concurring, as it did, in time, with his permanent 
restoration to the sphere of Ids family, had the effect 
of completely correcting an undue preference for 
departments of study remote from popular interest 

* This is taken from an eulogy written with great discrimina¬ 
tion, and with the warmth of friendship, which has appeared in 
the New York “Literary World,” from the pen of Charles Astor 
Bristed, Esq., of that city, the contemporary of H. F. Hallam at 
Trinity College. 
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which he had occasionally manifested at Cambridge. 
In certain favourite fields of investigation, his curiosity 
had been apt to fasten most tenaciously, though by no 
means exclusively, on the obscure recesses which were 
chiefly remarkable for their disconnection from com¬ 
mon associations. But, from the time of his leaving 
the University, he devoted his leisure hours almost 
entirely to the sciences which embrace the mechanism 
and growth of society. The study of English history 
he began upon a scale so vast that the friend to whom 
he confided his design found it difficult to believe him 
serious. But within a few months of his death he 
was following out the plan he had formed with a 
patient elaborateness and attention to detail, which 
proved his sincerity, while it indicated an important 
improvement in the method of his intellectual exercises. 
About the same period he applied himself diligently 
to political economy, and bestowed much time latterly 
on the difficult problems which are furnished by the 
phenomena of currency and exchange. 

It may here be added, that in the several tours 
which he had taken with his family on the Continent, 
as well as by other means, he had acquired? a consider¬ 
able acquaintance with modem languages and litera¬ 
ture. He spoke French fluently and with^a good 
accent, and could converse in Italian and German. 
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He was called to the bar in Trinity Term, 1850, 
and became a member of the Midland Circuit in the 
summer. Immediately afterwards he joined his family 
in a tour on the Continent. They had spent the 
early part of the autumn at Home, and were returning 
northwards when he was attacked by a sudden and 
severe illness, affecting the vital powers, mid accom¬ 
panied by enfeebled circulation and general prostration 
of strength. lie was able, with difficulty, to reach 
Siena, where he sank rapidly through exhaustion, and 
expired on Friday, October 25. It is to be hoped 
that he did not experience any great or active suffer¬ 
ing. He was conscious nearly to the last, and met his 
early death (of which his presentiments, for several 
years, had been frequent and very singular,) with 
calmness and fortitude. There is reason to appre¬ 
hend, from medical examination, that his life would 
not have been of very long duration, even had this 
unhappy illness not occurred. But for some years 
past his health had been apparently much improved; 
and secured as it seemed to be by his unintermitted 
temperance and by a carefulness- in regimen which his 
early feebleness of constitution had rendered habitual, 
those to whom he was nearest and dearest had, in 
great njpasurc, ceased to regard him with anxiety. 
His remains were brought to England, and he was 
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interred, on December 23rd, in Clovedon Church, 
Somersetshire, by the side of his brother, his sister, 
and his mother. 

His temper was cheerful and even. The reserve, 
which has been before ascribed to him, belonged to his 
manner rather than his mind: it was bred by his 
habits and the circumstances of his life, and betrayed 
nothing like coldness or selfishness. Among intimate 
Mends his conversation was critical, though surely 
sarcastic ; full of a quiet but penetrating and most 
various humour; revealing an inclination towards 
fanciful and even paradoxical tastes; occasionally 
scintillating with the purest wit. His diction was 
fluent and ready, abounding in felicities of idiom and 
phrase. In poetry his preferences were for depth, 
tenderness, and solemnity, rather than for brilliancy 
or passion f ho was, however, exceedingly fond of the 
older English dramatists, frequently reading their 
works aloud, and delighting his hearers by his musical 
voice and graceful delivery. In painting he was 
attracted by all beautiful forms, but derived especial 
pleasure from the expression, through Art, of religious 
feeling. He was extremely quick to appreciate excel¬ 
lence of all kinds; particularly in accomplishments in 
which, during Ms boyhood, he had felt his owii de¬ 
ficiency,—as, lor instance, in atliletic exercises. For 
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continuous and sustained thought he had an extra¬ 
ordinary capacity, the bias of his mind being decidedly 
towards analytical processes; a characteristic which 
was illustrated at Cambridge by his uniform partiality 
for analysis, and comparative distaste for the geo¬ 
metrical method, in his mathematical studies. His 
early proneness to dwell upon the more recondite 
departments of each science and branch of inquiry 
has been alluded to above. It is not to be inferred 
that, aB a consequence of this tendency, he blinded 
himself at any period of his life, to the necessity and 
the duty of practical exertion. He was always eager 
to act as well as speculate; and, in this respect, his 
character preserved an unbroken consistency and har¬ 
mony, from the epoch when, on commencing his resi¬ 
dence at Cambridge, he voluntarily became a teacher 
in a parish Sunday school for the sake of applying his 
theories of religious education, to the time when, on 
the point of setting forth on his last fatal journey, 
he framed a plan of obtaining access, in the ensuing 
winter, to a large commercial establishment, in the 
view of familiarising himself with the actual course 
and minute detail of mercantile transactions. 

He was frill of kindness .to his dependents; very 
charitable; generous to profusion where his sympathies 
were strongly engaged. In general society he was 
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markedly courteous, and, though far from undemon¬ 
strative, he never gave offence : one has seldom been 
found, who, with such strong opinions, ruffled so few 
susceptibilities. Insensibly and unconsciously, he had 
made himself a large number of friends and admirers 
in the last few years of his life. The painful impres¬ 
sion created by his death in the circle in which he 
habitually moved, and even beyond it, was exceed¬ 
ingly remarkable both for its depth and its extent. 
For those united with him in a companionship more 
than ordinarily close, his friendship had taken such 
a character as to have almost become a necessity of 
existence. But it was upon his family that he lavished 
all the wealth of his disposition,—affection without 
stint, gentleness never once at fault, considerateness 
reaching to self-sacrifice. 

Such is a faint outline of Henry Fitzmauriee 
Hallam. It is idle to speculate on the position which 
he might hereafter have taken in public life: for 
very different reasons, it is needless to speak of the 
influence which his memory will continue to exert 
upon all who knew him well. The friends of his Eton 
and Cambridge career will number their acquaintance 
with him among their most cherished reminiscences. 
Many among them will feel the imperfections of this 
hasty memoir, the want of happy and characteristic 
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touches in the vain attempt to recal fully the features 
of the dead :— 

“ Di cid si biasmi il debole intelletto 
E’ 1* parlar nostro, die non ha valore 
Hi ritrar tuttc eid che dice amore.” 

n. s. m. 

F. L. 
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IN BLANK VERSE. 


I. 

My bosom friend, ’tis long since we have looked 
Upon each other’s face ; and God may will 
It shall be longer, ere we meet again. 

Awhile it seemed most strange onto my heart 
That I should mourn, and thou not nigh to cheer ; 
That l should shrink ’mid perils, and thy spirit 
Far away, far, powerless to brave them with me. 

Now am I used to wear a lonesome heart 
About me ; now the agencies of ill 
Have so oppressed my inward, absolute self. 

That feelings shared, and folly answered, scarce 
Would seem my own. Like a bright, singular dream 
Is parted from me that strong sense of love, 
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Which, as one indivisible glory, lay 
On both our souls, and dwelt in us, so far 
As we did dwell in it. A mighty presence! 
Almighty, had our wills but been confirmed 
In consciousness of their immortal strength, 
Given by that inconceivable will eteme 
For a pure birthright, when the blank of things 
First owned a motive power that was not God. 
But thou—thy brow has ta’en no brand of grief: 
Thine eyes look cheerful, even as when we stood 
By Amo, talking of the maid we loved. 

In sooth I envy thee; thou seemest pure: 

But I am seared: He in whom lies the world 
Is coiled around the fibres of my heart, 

And with his serpentine, thought-withering gaze 
Doth fascinate the sovran rational eye. 

There is another world: and some have deemed 
It is a world of music, and of light, 

And human voices, and delightful forms. 

Where the material shall no more be cursed 
By dominance of evil, but become 
A beauteous evolution of pure spirit, 

Opposite, but not warring, rather yielding 
New grace, and evidence of liberty. 
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Oh, may we recognise each other there, 

My bosom friend ! May we cleave to each other 
And love once more together ! Pray for me, 
That such may be the glory of our end. 
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A valley —and a stream of purest white 
Trailing its serpent form within the breast 
Of that embracing dale—:three sinuous hills 
Imminent in calm beauty, and trees thereon. 

Crest above crest, uprising to the noon, 

Which dallies with their topmost tracery, 

Like an old playmate, whose soft welcomings 
Have less of ardour, because more of custom. 

It is an English scene : and yet metliinks, 

Did not yon cottage dim with azure curls 
Of vapour the bright air, and that neat fence 
Gird in the comfort of its quiet walls, 

Or did not yon gay troop of carollers 
Press on the passing breeze a native' rhyme, 

I might have deemed me in a foreign land. 

For, as I gaze, old visions of delight, 

That died with th’ hour their parent, are reflected 
From the mysterious mirror of the mind, 
Mingling their forms with these, which I behold. 
Hay the old feelings in their several states 
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Come up before me, and entwine with these 
Of younger birth in strangest unity. 

And yet who bade them forth ? Who spake to Time, 
That he should strike the fetters ffom his slaves ? 

Or hath he none ? Is the drear prison-house 
To which, ’twould seem, our spiritual acts 
Pass one by one, a phantom—a dim mist 
Enveloping our sphere of agency ? 

A guess, which we do hold for certainty ? 

I do but mock me with these questionings. 

Dark, dark, yea, “ irrecoverably dark,” 

Is the soul’s eye: yet how it strives and battles 
Thorough th’ impenetrable gloom to fix 
That master light, the secret truth of things, 

Which is the body of the infinite God! 
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ill. 

Deep firmament, which art a voice of God, 

Speak in thy mystic accents, speak yet once: 

For thou hast spoken, and in such clear tone, 

That still the sweetness murmurs through my soul. 

Speak once again : with ardent orisons 

Oft have I worshipped thee, and still I bow, 

With reverence, and a, feeling, like to hope, 

Though something worn in th’ heart, by which we pray. 

Oli, since I last beheld thee in thy pomp 

Right o’er the Siren city of the south, 

Rude grief and harsher sin have dealt on me 

The malice of their terrible impulses; 

And in a withering dream my soul has lived 

Far from the love that lieth on thy front, 

As native there ; far from the poesies 

Which are the effluence of thy holy calm. 

• 

Thou too art changed ; and that perennial light 
Which there a limitless dominion held, 

In fitful breaks doth shoot along yon mist, 

And trembles at its own dissimilar pureness. 
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Yet is thy bondage beautiful; the clouds 
Drink beauty from the spirit of thy forms, 

Yea, from the sacred orbits borrow grace, 

To modulate their wayward phantasies. 

But they are trifles : in thyself alone, 

And the suffusion of thy starry light 
Firmly abide in their concordant joy, 

Beauty, and music, and primeval love : 

And thence may man learn an imperial truth, 
That duty is the being of the soul, 

And in that form alone can freedom move. 

Such is your mighty language, lights of heaven : 
Oh, thrill me with its plenitude of sound, 

Make me to feel, not talk of, sovranty, 

And harmonise my spirit with my God! 
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IV. 

i 

I lay within a little bowered nook, 

With all green leaves, nothing hut green around me, 
And through their delicate comminglings flashed 
The broken light of a sunned waterfall— 

Ah, water of such freshness, that it was 
A marvel and an envy 1 There I lay, 

And felt the joy of life for many an hour. 

But when the revel of sensations 
Gave place to meditation and discourse, 

I way wardly began to moralise 
That little theatre with its watery scene 
Into quaint semblances of higher things. 

And first methought that twined foliage 
Each leaf from each how diflerent, yet all stamped 
With common hue of green, and similar form, 
Pictured in little the great human world. 

Sure we are leaves of one harmonious bower, 

Fed by a sap, that never will be scant, 
All-permeating, all-producing mind; 

And in our several parcellings of doom 
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We but fulfil the beauty of the whole. 

Oh madness I if a leaf should dare complain 
Of its dark verdure, and aspire to be 
The gayer, brighter thing that wantons near. 
Then as I looked 

On the pure presence of that tumbling stream, 
Pure amid thwarting stqnes and staining earth, 
Oh Heaven ! methought how hard it were to find 
A human bosom of such stubborn truth, 

Yet tempered so with yielding courtesy. 

Then something rose within my heart to say— 

“ Maidenly virtue is the beauteous face 
Which this clear glass gives out so prettily : 
Maidenly virtue bom of privacy, 

Lapt in a still conclusion and reserve ; 

Yet, when the envious winter-time is come 
That kills the flaunting blossoms all arow, 

If that perforce her steps must be abroad, 

Keeps, like that stream, a queenly haviour, 

Free from all taint of that she treads upon ; 

And like those hurrying atoms in their fall, 

A maiden’s thoughts may dare the eye of day 
To look upon their sweet sincerity.” 

With that I struck into a different strain:— 
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“ 0 ye wild atomics, whose headlong life 
Is but an impulse and coaction, 

Whose course hath no beginning, no, nor end; 

Are ye not weary of your mazed whirls, 

Your tortuous deviations, and the strife 
Of your opposed bubblings ? Are there not 
In you as in all creatures, quiet moods, 

Deep longings for a slumber and a calm ? 

I never saw a bird was on the wing 
But with a homeward joy he seemed to fly 
As knowing all his toils’ o’erpaid reward 
Was with his chirpers in their little nest. 

Pines have I seen on Jura’s misty height 
Swinging amid the whirl-blasts of the North, 

And shaking their old heads with laugh prolonged, 
As if they joyed to share the mighty life 
Of elements—the freedom, and the stir. 

But when the gale was past, and the rent air 
Returned, and the piled clouds rolled out of view, 
How still th’ interminable forest then! 

Soundless, but for the myriad forest-flies, 

That hum a busy little life away 

I’ th’ amplitude of those unstartled glades. 

Why what a rest was there 1 But ye, oh ye! 
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Poor aliens from the fixed vicissitudes, 

That alternate throughout created things, 

Mocked with incessantness of motion, 

Where shall ye find or changemcnt or repose ?” 

So spake I in the fondness of my mood. 

But thereat Fancy sounded me a voice 
Borne upward from that sparkling company : 

“ Bepinement dwells not with the duteous free* 

We do th’ Eternal Will ; and in that doing, 
Subject to no seducement or oppose, 

We owe a privilege, that reasoning man 

Hath no true touch of.” At that reproof the tears 

Flushed to mine eyes ; and I arose, and walked 

With a more earnest and reverent heart 

Forth to the world, which God had made so fair, 

Mired now with trails of error and of sin. 
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v. 

WHITTEN IN VIEW 01' BKN LOMOND. 

Mountain austere, and full of kinglihood ! 
Forgive mo if a cliild of later earth, 

I come to hid thee hail. My days are brief, 
And like the mould that crumbles on thy verge, 
A minute’s blast may shake me into dust; 

But thou art of the things that never fail. 
Before the mystic garden, and the fruit 
Sung by that Shephcrd-lluler vision-blest, 

Tliou wert; and from thy speculative height 
Beheld’st the forms of other living souls. 

Oh, if thy dread original were not sunk 
I’ th’ mystery of universal birth, 

What joy to know thy tale of mammoths huge, 
And formings rare of the material prime, 

Ana terrible craters, cold a cycle since! 

To know if then, as now, thy base was laved 
With moss-dark waters of a placid lake ; 

If then, as now, 

In the clear sunlight of thy verdant sides 
Spare islets of uncertain shadow lay. 
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VI. 

It is a thing of trial to the heart, 

Of trial and of painful wonderment, 

To walk within a dear companion’s voice 
And hoar him speak light words of one we hold 
In the same compass of undoubting love. 

“ How is it that his presence being one. 

His language one, his customs uniform. 

He bears not the like honour in the thought 
Of this my friend, which he hath borne in mine. 
It minds me of that famous Arab tale 
(First to expand the struggling notions 
Of my child brain) in which the bold poor man 
Was checked for lack of ‘ Open sesame.’ 

Seems it my comrade standeth at the door 
Of that rich treasure-house, my lover’s heart, 
Tiying with keys untrue the rebel wards, 

And all for lack of one unsounded word 
To open out the sympathetic mind.” 

Thus might a thoughtful man be eloquent, 

To whom that cross had chanced: yet not such 
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The colour, though the nature was the same, 
Of the plain fact which won me to this muse. 
One mom, while in * * * I sojourned. 

That winsome Lady sitting by my side, 
Whom still these eyes in ever}- place desire, 
We looked in quiet unison of joy 
On a bright summer scene. Aspiring trees 
Circled us, each in several dignity, 

Yet taking, like a band of senators, 

Most grandeur from their congregated calm. 
Afar between two leafy willow stems 
Visibly flowed the sun-lit Clyde : more near 
An infant sister frolicked on the lawn. 

And in sweet accents of a far-off land, 

Native to th’ ntterer, called upon her nurse 
To help her steps unto us : nor delayed 
Those tones to rouse within our inmost hearts 
Clear images of a delightful past. 

Capri’s blue distance, Procida, and the light 
Pillowed on Baiae’s wave: nor less the range 
Of proud Albano, backed by Puglian snows, 
And the green tract beside the Lateran 
Bose in me, and a mist came o’er my eyes : 
But I spoke freely of these things to her, 
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And for awhile we walked ’mid phantom shapes 
In a fair universe of other days. 

That converse passed away, and careless talk, 

As is its use, brought divers fancies up, 

Like bubbles dancing down their rivulet 
A moment, then dilating into froth. 

At last, a cliance-direetion being given, 

I spake of Wordsworth, of that lofty mind, 

Enthronised in a little monarchy 

Of hills and waters, where no oiTe thing is, 

Lifeless, or pulsing fresh with mountain strength, 
But pays a tribute to his shaping spirit! 

Thereat the lady laughed—a gentle laugh ; 

For all her moods were gentle : passing sweet 
Are the rebukes of woman’s gentleness 1 
But still she laughed, and asked me how long since 
I grew a dreamer, heretofore not wont 
To conjure nothings to a mighty size, 

Or see in Nature more than Nature owns. 

Then taking up the volume, where it lay 
Upon her table, of those hallowed songs 
I answered not but by their utterance. 

And' first the tales of quiet tenderness 
(Sweet votive offerings of a loving life) 
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In which the feeling dignifies the fact, 

I read; then gradual rising as that sprite 
Indian, by recent fabler sung so well,* 

Clomb the slow column up to Seva’s throne, 

I opened to her view his lofty thought 
More and more struggling with its walls of clay, 
And on all objects of our double nature, 

Inward, and outward, shedding holier light, 

Till disenthralled at length it soared amain 
In the pure regious of th’ eternal same, 

Where nothing meets the eye but only God. 

Then spoke I of that intimate belief 
In which ho nursed his spirit aquiline, 

How all the moving phantasies of things, 

And all our visual notions, shadow-like, 

Half hide, half bIiow, that All-sustaining One, 
Whose Bibles are the leaves of lowly flowers, 

And the calm strength of mountains; rippling lakes, 
And the irregular howl of stormful seas ; 

Soft slumbering lights of even and of mom, 

And the unfolding of the star-lit gloom ; 

But whose chief presence, whose imparted self 
Is in the silent virtues of the heart, 


See Southey's " Kehama.’ 
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The deep, the human heart, which with the high 
Still glorifies the humble, and delights 
To seek in every show a soul of good. 

Pausing from that high strain I looked to her 
For sympathy, for my full heart was up, 

And I would fain have felt another’s breast 
Mix its quick heavings with my own: indeed 
The lady laughed not now, nor breathed reproach, 
Yet there was chillness in her calm approve, 
Which with my kindled temper suited not. 

Oh ! there is union, and a tie of blood 
With those who speak unto the general mind, 
Poets and sages ! Their high privilege 
Bids them eschew succession’s changcfulness, 
And, like eternals, equal influence 
Shed on all times and places. I would be 
A poet, were’t but for this linked delight, 

This consciousness of noble brotherhood, 

Whose joy no heaps of earth can bury up, 

No worldly venture minish or destroy, 

For it is higher, than to be personal! 

Some minutes passed me by in dubious maze 
Of meditation lingering painfully, 

But then a calm grew on me, and clear faith 


c 
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(So clear that I did marvel how before 
I came not to the level of that truth), 

That different halts, in Life’s sad pilgrimage, 

With different minstrels charm the journeying soul. 
Not in our early love’s idolatry, 

Not in our first ambition’s flush of hope, 

Not while the pulse beats high within our veins, 
Fix we our soul in beautiful regrets, 

Or strive to build the philosophic mind. 

But when our feelings coil upon themselves 
At time’s rude pressure ; when the heart grows dry, 
And burning with immedicable tliirst, 

As though a plague-spot seared it, while the brain 
Fevers with cogitations void of love, 

When this change comes, as come it will to most, 

It is a blessed God-given aid to list 
Some master’s voice, speaking from out those depths 
Of reason that do border on the source 
Of pure emotion and of generous act. 

It may be that this motive swayed in me. 

And thinking so that day I prayed that she, 

Whose face, like an unruffled mountain tarn, 

Smiled on me till its innocent joy grew mine, 

Might ne’er experience any change of mood 
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Bo dearly bought by griefs habitual; 

Much rather, if no softer path be found 
To bring our steps together happily, 

Serve the bright Muses at a separate shrine. 
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Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown; 

It must or we shall rue it; 

Wo have a vision of our own: 

Ah ! why should we undo it?—W ordsworth. 

Thebe was a land, which, far from human sight, 

Old Ocean compassed with his numerous waves, 

In the lone West. Tenacious of her right, 
Imagination decked those unknown caves, 

And vacant forests, and clear peaks of ice 
With a transcendent beauty ; that which saves 
From the world’s blight our primal sympathies, 

Still in man’s heart, as some familiar shrine, 
Feeding the tremulous lamp of love that never dies. 

Poets have loved that land, and dared to twine 
Round its existence memories of old time, 

When the good reigned ; and none in grief did pine. 
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jes, and all who owned the might sublime 
To impress their thought upon the face of things, 
id teach a nation’s spirit how to climb, 

Spake of long-lost Atlantis,* when the springs 
’ clear llissus or the Tusculan bower 
Were welcoming the pure rest which Wisdom brings 
> her elect, the marvellous calm of power. 

Oft, too, some maiden, garlanding her brow 
ith Baian roses, at eve’s mystic hour, 

Has gazed on the sun’s path, as he sank low, 
th’ awful main, behind Inarime ;f 
And with clasped hands, and gleaming eye, “ Shalt 
thou, 

irst-bom of light, endure in the flat sea 
Such intermission of thy life intense ? 

! hou lordly one, is there no home for thee ? ” 

A Youth took up the voice; “Thou speedest hence, 
Seautiful orb, but not to death or sleep, 

That feel we ; worlds invisible to sense, 

* The legend of the lost continent Atlantis is so well known, and its 
orivation from an early knowledge of America seems so natural And 
robable, that, had not this Poem been pretty generally censured for its 
■bscurlty, I should have thought a note on the subject superfluous. In 
he beautiful opening of the “ Timiuus,” Plato has alluded to a form of this 
agend highly creditable to the Athenians, which will serve to show the 
lotions entertained of the extent, and relative importance of Atlantia, 
t Inarime, now the Island of Ischia, 
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Whose course is pure, where eyes forget to weep. 

And th’ earthly sisterhood of sorrow and love 
Some god putteth asunder, these Bhall keep 
Thy state imperial now : there shalt thou move 
Fresh hearts with warmth and joyancc to rebound, 

By many a musical stream and solemn grove." 
Years lapsed in silence, and that holy ground 
Was still an Eden, shut from sight; and few 
Brave souls in its idea solace found. 

In the last days a man arose, who knew * 

That ancient legend from his infancy. 

Yea, visions on that child’s emmarvailed view 
Had flashed intuitive science ; and his glee 
Was lofty as his pensiveness, for both 
Wore the bright colours of the thing to be ! 

But when his prime of life was come, the wrath 

* Theso lines wero suggested to me by tbc following passage in Mr. 
Coleridge’s “ Friend.” “ It cannot bo deemed alien from the purposes of 
this disquisition, if wo are anxious to attract tho attention of our readers to 
the importance of this speculative meditation, even for tho worldly in¬ 
terests of mankind ; and to that concurrence of nature and historic event 
with the great revolutionary movements of individual genius, of which so 
many instances occur in tho study of history, how nature (why should 
we hesitate in saying, that which in nature itself is more than nature ?) 
seems to come forward in ordor to moot, to aid, and to reward every idea 
excited by a contemplation of her methods in tho spirit of a filial care, 
and with tho humility of love.”—“Friend," vol. iii., p. 190. 

Mr, Coleridge procooda to illustrate this by the very example of Colum¬ 
bus, and quotes some highly beautiful and applicable versos of Chiabreya. 
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Of tlic cold world fell on Mm ; it did thrill 
His inmost self, bnt never quenched his faith. 

Still to that faith he added search, and still, 

As fevering with fond love of th’ unknown shore, 
From learning’s fount he strove his thirst to fill. 

But alway Nature seemed to meet the power 
Of his high mind, to aid, and to reward 
His reverent hope with her sq^limest lore. 

Each sentiment that burned ; each falsehood warred 

Against and slain ; each novel truth inwrought— 

» _ 

What wore they, but the living lamps that starred 
His transit o’er the tremulous gloom of Thought ? 
More, and now more, their gathered brilliancy 
On the one master notion sending out, 

Which brooded ever o’er the passionate sea 
Of Ms deep soul; but ah ! too dimly seen, 

And formless in its own immensity ! 

Last came the joy, when that phantasmal scene 
Lay in full glory round his outward sense; 

And who had scorned before in hatred keen 
Keftiged their baseness now: for no pretence 
Couldwean their souls from awe 5 they dared not doubt 
That with them walked on earth a spirit intense. 

So others trod Ms path : and much was wrought 
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In the new land, that made the angels weep. 

That innocent blood—it was not shed for nought! 
My God ! it is an hour of dread, when leap 
Like a fire-fountain forth the energies 
Of Guilt, and desolate the poor man’s sleep. 

Yet not alone for torturing agonies, 

Though meriting most, nor all that storm of Woe 
Which did'entemjjpst their pure fulgent skies, 

Shall the deep curse of ages cling, and grow 
To the foul names of those who did the deed, 

The lusters for the gold of Mexico ! 

Mute arc tli’ ancestral voices we did heed, 

The tones of superhuman melody : 

And the “ veiled maid ” * is vanished, who did feed 

* Thcso lines contain an allusion to that magnificent passage in Mr. 
Shelley's^' Alas tor,” where ho describes “the spirit of sweet human love " 
descending in vision on the slumbers of tho wandering poet. How far I 
have a right to transfer “ the veiled maid” to my own Poem, where she 
must stand for the embodiment of that love for tho unseen, that voluntary 
concentration of our vague ideas of the Beauty that ought to ho, on some 
one spot, or country yet undiscovered, as in tho instances 1 havo chosen, 
on America or the African city; this the critics, if I have any, may 
determine. I shall, however, bo content to havo trespassed against the 
commandments of Art, if I should havo called any one’s attention to that 
wonderful Poem, which cannot long remain in its present condition of 
neglect, hut which, when it shall have emorged into the light, its inherit¬ 
ance will produce wonder and enthusiastic delight in thousands, who will 
learn as the work, like every perfect one, grows upon them, that the deep 
harmonies and glorious imaginations in which it is clothed, arc not more 
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3y converse high the faith of liberty 
In young unwithered hearts, and Virtue, and Truth, 

rue than the great moral idea which is jjts permeating life. The linos 

lludcd to are those :— 

“The Poet wandering on, through Arabic 
And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste, 

And o’er the aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves, 

In joy and exultation held his way, 

Till in the vale ot' Cachmiro, far within 

Its loneliest dell, where odorou<4ffeints ontwino 

Beneath the hollow rocks a natural bower, 

Beside a sparkling rivulet he stretched 
His languid limbs. A vision on his sleep 
There came, a dream of hopes that nover yet 
Had fhishod bis cheek. He dreamed a veiled maid 
Sate neai* him, talking in low solemn tones. 

Her voice was like the voice of his owg soul. 

Heard in the calm of thought: its music long, 

Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-eoloured woof and shifting hues. 

Knowledge and Truth and Virtue wore her theme, 

And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 

Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy. 

Herself a Poet. Boon tho solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled through all her frame 
A i>crmeating fire : wild numbers then 
She raised with voice stiflod with tremulous sobs 
Subduod by its own pathos: her fair hands 
Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange liarp 
Strango symphony, and in her branching veins 
The oloquunt blood told an ineffable tale. 

The beating of her heart was hoard to fill 
The iwnises of her music, and her breath 
Tumultuously accorded with those fits 
Of intermitted song. * 
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And every thing that makes us joy to be ! 

Lo ! there hath passed away a glory of Youth 
From this our world and all is common now, 

And sense doth tyrannise o’er Love and Ruth. 
What, is Hope dead ? and gaze we her pale brow, 
Like the cold statues round a Roman’s bier, 

Then tearless travel on through tracts of human woe 
No ! there is onipuue ray that lingers here, 

To battle with the world’s o’ershadowing form, 

Like the last firefly of a Tuscan year, 

Or dying flashes of a noble storm. 

Beyond the clime of Tripoly, and beyond 
Bahr Abiad, where the lone peaks, unconform 
To other hills, and with rare foliage crowned, 
Hold converse with the Moon, a City stands 
Which yet no mortal guest hath ever found. 
Around it stretch away the level sands 
Into the silence : pausing in Ms course, 

The ostrich kens it from his subject lands. 

Here with faint longings and a subdued force. 
Once moTe was sought th’ ideal aliment 
Of Man’s most subtle being, the prime source 
Of all his blessings: here might still be blent 
Whate’er of heavenly beauty in form or sound. 
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Illumes the Poet’s heart with ravishment. 

Thou fairy City which the desert mound 
Encompasseth, thou alien from the mass 
Of human guilt, I would not wish thee found ! 
Perchance thou art too pure, and dost surpass 
Too fas amid th’ Ideas ranged high 
In the Eternal Reason’s perfectness. 

To our deject, and most imbasad eye 
To look unharmed on thy integrity. 

Symbol of Love, and Truth, and all that cannot die. 
Thy Palaces and pleasure-domes to me 
Are matter of strange thought: for sure thou ait 
A splendour in the wild : and aye to thee 
Did visible guardians of the Earth’s great heart 
Bring their choice tributes, culled from many a mine. 
Diamond, and jasper, porphyry, and the art 
Of figured chrysolite : nor silver shine 
There wanted, nor the mightier power of gold : 

So wert thou reared of yore, City divine. 

And who are they of blisses manifold, 

That dwell within thee ? Spirits of delight, 

It may be spirits whose pure thoughts enfold. 

In eminence of Being, all the light 
That interpenetrates this mighty all, 
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And doth endure in its own beauty’s right. 

And oh ! the vision were majcstical 
To them, indeed, of column, and of spire, 

An d hanging garden, and hoar waterfall! 

For we poor prisoners of this earthy mire. 

See little ; they the essence and the law 
Robing each thing in its peculiar tire. 

Yet moments have been, when in thought I saw 
That city rise upon me from the void, 

Populous with men: and phantasy would draw 
Such portraiture of life, that I have joyed 
In over-measure to behold her work. 

Rich with the myriad charms, by evil unalloyed. 

Methought I saw a nation, which did heark 
To Justice, and to Truth: their ways were strait, 
And the dread shadow. Tyranny, did lurk 
Nowhere about them: not to scorn, or hate 
A living thing was their sweet nature’s bond : 
So every soul moved free in kingly state. 

Suffering they had (nor else were virtue found 
In these our pilgrim spirits): gently still 
And as from cause cxtomal came the wound, 
Not like a gangrene of soul-festering ill, 

To taint the springs of life, and undermine 
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The holy strength of their majestic will. 

Methought I saw a face whose every line 
Wore the pale cast of Thought; * a good, old man, 
Most eloquent, who spake of things divine. 

Around him youths were gathered, who did scan 
His countenance so grand and mild ; and drank 
The sweet, sad tones of Wisdom, which outran 
The life-blood, coursing to the heart, and sank 
Inward from thought to thought, till they abode 
*Mid Being’s dim foundations, rank by rank 
With those transcendent truths, arrayed by God 
In linked armour for untiring fight, 

Whose victory is, where time hath never trod. 

Methought I saw a maiden in the light 
Of beauty musing near an amaranth bower, 

Herself a lordly blossom. Past delight 
Was fused in actual sorrow by the power 
Of mightiest Love upon her delicate cheek ; 

And magical was her wailing at that hour. 

# These characters are of enurso purely ideal, and meant*to show, by 
way of particular diagram, that right temperament of the intellect and 
the heart which I have assigned to this favoured nation. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, rosist tlie pleasure of declaring, that in tlic composition of the lines 
*• Methought I saw,” <fec., my thoughts dwelt almost involuntarily on 
those few conversations which it is my delight to have held with that 
“ good old man, most eloquent,” Samuel Coleridge. 
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For aye with passionate sobs she mingled meek 
Smiles of severe content: as though she raised 
To Him her inmost heart, who shields tjie weak. 
She wept nor long in solitude : I gazed, 

Till women, and sweet children came, and took 
Her hand, and uttered meaning words, and praised 
The absent one with eyes, which as a book 
Revealed the workings of the heart sincere. 

In sooth it Wits a glorious thing to look 
Upon that interchange of smile and tear! 

But when the mourner turned, in innocent grace 
Lifting that earnest eye and forehead clear, 

Oh then, methought, God triumphed in her face ! 
But these are dreams : though ministrant on good, 
Dreams are they; and the Night of things their place. 
So be it ever ! Ever may the mood 
“ In which the affections gently lead ns on ” * 

Be as thy sphere of visible life. The crowd, 

The turmoil, and the countenances wan 
Of slaves* the Power-inchanted, thou shalt flee, 

And by the gentle heart be seen, and loved alone. 

June, 1829. 


Wordsworth's “ Tintom Abbey.” 
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ALLA STATTJA, CIl’ E A FIRENZE HI LORENZO DtTCA L’tTRBINO, 
8U0LTA DA -MICHEL ANCIOLO, 

Dee, cM se’ tu, cli’ in si superba pietra 
Guardi, e t’ accigli, pih die creatura ? 

La maesta della fronto alta, e pura, 

L’ oceliio, ch’ appena il duro manno arretra 
L’ agevol man, da cui bel veto impetra 
La mossa de’ pensier profonda, e scura, 

Dicon : “ Questi 6 Lorenz^ e se pur dura 
Suo nome ancor, questo il Destino spetra.” 

Tosoa magion—ahi vituperio ed onta 
Della nobil cittii, ehe 1’ Amo infiora, 

Qual danno fe de vostre palle il suono ! 

t 

- Pure innanzi a beltade ira tramonta: 

E Fiorenza, ch’ il giogo angc, e scolora, 

Dice ammirando, “ Oimt! ! quas’ io pordono ! ” 


Rome, Dec. 1827. 
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Genova bella, a eui 1’ altiera voec * 

Di costanza e virth feo grande onore, 

Allorche rosseggid quel tristo albore, 

Pien di spaventi, e gridi, e guasto atroce ; 

E ’1 flume ostil, chc mai non mise foce 
Nel dolee suol, chc della terra ti fiore, 

Piagava si, ma non vincca quel core. 

Or che ti resta ? dov’ k la feroce 
Antica mente ? E Lei—tra pene, e guai 
L’ invitta Liberty—qual rape or serba ? 

Eorse (oh pensier!) qui volge il passo omai, 

E freme, e tace ; o con dolcezza acerba 
Dice, oscurando del bel viso i rai, 

« Com’ £ caduta la cittii superba ! ” 

Dec. 1827. 

* Alluding to the Sonnet of Passerini, beginning “ Genova mia." 

It is in tbo “ Componimonti Lirici” of Mathias. 
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TO AN ENGLISH LADY. 

(“TJtA BELLA E Bl’ONA NON KO QUAL FOSSE Plft,") 

Who uot having fulfilled her promise fa) moot mo .it a Roman festival, 
Bunt mo u note roijuOBthig parilon. 

Ahi Yera donna! or dal tessufco inganno 
Riconosco, chi fsci: la gran igtghezza 
Ch’ angelica mi parve, or fugge, e spezza 
Quel caro laccio di soave aflanno. 

Collo, eh’ i ncri anelli tin marmo fanno, 

Treeec, die piit di sc 1’ anima apprezza, 

E voi, begli occhi di fatal dolcezza, 

Che feci io mai per meritar tal danno ? 

Tu pur, nottc spietata, or vieni, e dille 
(Che senza testhnon nol crcdcria) 

Com’ io guardava a mille visi, c mille, 

E dicea, sospirando, in fioco suono, 

“ Mille non sono, quel ch’ una saria”— 

Va, traditrico, e non sperar perdono ! 


Rome, Jan. 1 S 28 
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SCRITTO .m LACK) n’ALRANO. 

• 

Soave venticd ch’ intomo spiri. 

Or cogli elci sdierzando, or sulle spondc 
Dcstando il monnorar di lucid’ ondc, 
Deli non tardar, non piil frenar tuoi gin. 
Yattene innanzi, e la ’vc giuso ammiri 
Un fiordlin, die dall’ amena fronde 
Gioia, e dolcezza in ogni seno infonde, 
China le plume, c dille 1 miei sospiri. 
Quanta invidia ti porto! In sul bel volto 
Lente isvolazzi, c bad quel natio 
Aureo sorriso, cui voder m’ e tolto! 

Fossi pur tcco! Ahi quale tremolio 
A1 cor darcbbe il trastullarmi avrolto 
Ne’ cari lacci, e il susumr “ Sonio! ” 


March, 1828. 
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ON A LADY SUFFERING SEVERE ILLNESS. 

(IMITATED from THE ENGLISH.) 

PietA ! Picta! gran. Dio! deli, volgi omai 
L’impictosito sguardo: il bel sembiante 
Lo luce giovaneltc, c vaghe, e sante, 

Non mertan, no, soffiir dell’ cmpio i guai. 

“ Mortal, mortal, die derilando Tai,” 

Rispose quel del trono sfolgorante, 

“ Ve’ com’ ogni dolor par ohc si scliiante 
A’ pnri di gran Fcde augusti rai” 

“ Abna beata e qnesta! E sc pur 1’angc 
Nel fior degli anni suoi cotanta pena, 

Io la sostengo; e questa man la mcna!” 

Cosl lo spirto nmil, cui nulla frange, 

(0 speme di virtfi salda, e screna!) 

Beve l’amaro nappo, e.mai non piange. 

Rome, April, 1828. 


P 2 
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ALLA SIREN A, NUME AYITO El NAPOLI. 

(fiCRITTO IN TIROLO.) 

Dojtna di gran potcr, ch’ il colic adomo 
Mold regina, u’ sospirar non lice, 

Fuori ch’ ai dolco lai, die d’ogni intorno 
S’odon noil’ ombra dc’ gran vaii altrice, 
Deh vicni, oh tn si bella—c senza scomo 
(Pietil per fermo a ninna dea disdice) 
Favellami di lei, cli’il tno soggiomo 
Par faecia piii ridente, o piu felice. 
Misero, chc ragiono ? il suon risponde 
D’Euro ulnlando tra l’Alpina foglia; 
Tu pur ti stai lontana—e fai gran senno; 
Che sc’l tno vol piegausi ad ogui cenno 
Ch’ ad or, ad or, manda l’atroee doglia, 
Lungi da lei verresti a torbid’ onde! 


May, 185S. 
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ON TIIE riCTirnE OF THE TnEEE fates in the falazzo 
1-iriT AT FLORENCE. 

ITSTTALt.Y ASCRIBED TO MICHEL A NO 101.0. 

None but a Tuscan hand could fix yo hero 
In rigidness of sober colouring. 

Pale are ye, mighty Triad, not with fear, 

But the most awful knowledge, that the spring 
Is in you of all birth, and act, and sense. 

I sorrow to behold ye: pain is blent 
With your aloof and loveless permanence, 

And your high princedom seems a punishment. 
The cunning limner could not personate 

Your blind control, save in th’ aspect of grief; 

So does the thought repugn of sovran fate. 

Let him gaze here who trusts not in the love 
Toward which all being solemnly doth move: 
More this grand sadness tells, than forms of fairest 
life. 
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TO MAUEK. 

Maleic, the counsel of thine amity 
I slight not, kindly tendered, hut rejoice 
Tp hear or praise or censure from thy voice, 

Both for thy sake, and hers, whose spirit in thee 
Indwellcth ever, starlike Poesy! 

Woe, if I pass the temple of her choice 
With reckless step, or th’ unexpressive joys 
Disdain of fancy, pure to song, and free! 

Yet deem not thou thy friend of early days 
So lost to high emprize : trust me his soul 
Sleeps not the dreamless sleep, which thou art 
fearing. 

No! still on lights the love of noble praise 
Jlis pilgrim bark, like a clear star appearing: 
And oh, how bright that beam, where storm- 
waves roll! 


June, 1828. 
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Oh blessing and delight of my young heart, 

Maiden, who wast so lovely and so pure, 

1 know not in what region now thou art, 

Or whom thy gentle eyes in joy assure. 

Not the old hills on which we gazed together, 

. Not the old laces which we both did love, 

Not the old books, whence knowledge we did gather, 
Not these, but others now thy fancies move. 

I would I knew thy present hopes and fears, 

All thy companions, with their pleasant talk, 
And the clear aspect which thy dwelling wears: 

So, though in body absent, I might walk 
With thee in thought and feeling, till thy mood 
Did sanctify mine own to peerless good. 


April, 1829. 
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'WHITTEN IN EDINBURGH. 

Even thus, methinks, a city reared should be, 
Yea, an imperial city, that might hold 
Five times a hundred noble towns in fee, 

And cither with their might of Babel old, 

Or the rich Roman pomp of empery 
Might stand compare, highest in arts enrolled. 
Highest in arms; brave tenement for the free, 
Who never crouch to thrones, or sin for gold. 
Thus should her towers be raised—with vicinage 
Of clear bold hills, that curve her very streets, 
As if to vindicate ’mid choicest seats 
Of art, abiding Nature’s majesty, 

And the broad sea beyond, in calm or rage 
Chainless alike, and teaching Liberty. 


July, 1829 . 
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TO AN ADMIRED LADY. 

When thou art dreaming, at the time of night 
That dreams have deepest truth, comes not the 
form 

Of th’ ancient poet near thee ? Streams not light 
From his immortal presence, chasing harm 
From thy pure pillow, and each nocturnal sprite 
Freighting with happy fancies to thy soul ? 

Says lie not, “ Surely, maiden, my control 
Shall be upon thee, for thy soul is dight 
In a most clear majestic tenderness, 

And natural art springs freshly from its deeps.” 
Then as he clasps his reverend palms to bless, 

Out from the dark a gentle family leaps, 

Juliet and Imogen, with many a fere, 

Acclaiming all, “ Welcome, our sister dear! ” 
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WRITTEN AFTER VISITING MELROSE ABBEY IN COMPANY 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


I lived an hour in fair Melrose; 

It was not when “the pale moonlight” 

Its magnifying charm bestows; 

Yet deem I that I “ viewed it light.” 

The wind-swept shadows fast careered, 

Like living things that joyed or feared, 

Adown the sunny Eildon Hill, 

And the sweet winding Tweed the distance crowned 
well 


ii. 

I inly laughed to see that scene 
Wear such a countenance of youth, 
Though many an age those hills were green, 
And yonder river glided smooth, 
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Ere in these now disjointed walls 
The Mother Church held festivals, 

And full-voiced anthemings the while 
Swelled from the choir, and lingered down the echoing 
aisle. 

in. 

I coveted that Abbey’s doom; 

For if I thought the early flowers 
Of our affection may not bloom, 

Like those green lulls, through countless horn’s, 
Grant me at least a tardy waning, 

Some pleasure still in age’s paining; 

Though lines and forms must fade away, 

Still may old Beauty share the empire of Decay! 


IV. 

But looking toward the grassy mound 
Where calm the Douglas chieitains lie, 

Who, living, quiet never found, 

I straightway learnt a lesson high: 

For there an old man sat serene, 

And well I knew that thoughtful mien 

Of him whose early lyre had thrown 

Over these mould’ring walls the magic of its tone. 
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Then ceased I from my envying state, 

And knew that aweless intellect 
Hath power upon the ways of fate, 

And works through time and space nncheekt. 
That minstrel of old chivahy 
In the cold grave must come to be, 

But his transmitted tliougl its have part 
In the collective mind, and never shall depart. 

VI. 

It was a comfort too to see 
Those dogs that from him ne’er would rove, 

And always eyed him rev’rcntly 
With glances of depending love. 

They know not of that eminence 
Which marks him to my reasoning sense; 

They know hut that he is a man, 

And still to them is kind, and glads them all he can. 

VII. 

And hence their quiet looks confiding, 

Hence grateful instincts seated deep, 

By whose strong bond, were ill betiding, 

They’d risk their own his life to keep. 
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What joy to watch in lower creature 
Such dawning of a moral nature, 

And how (the rule all things obey) 

They look to a higher mind to ho their law and stay! 

Auyu«t t 1829. 
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WRITTEN AT CAUDEBEC IN NORMANDY. 


When life is crazy in my limbs. 
And liopo is gone astray. 

And in mv soul’s December fade 
The love-thoughts of its May, 
One spot of earth if left to me 
"Will warm my heart, again; 

’Tis Caudcbcc and Maillcraie 
On the pleasant banks of Seine. 


n. 

The dark wood’s ciwnal on the hill, 
The river curving bright, 

The graceful barks that rest, or play, 
Pure creatures of delight— 

Oh, these are shows by nature given 
To warm old hearts again, 

At Caudebec and Mailleraie 
On the pleasant banks of Seine. 
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The Tuscan’s land, I loved it well, 
And the Switzer’s clime of snow, 
And many a bliss me there befell 
I never more can know; 

But for quiet joy of nature’s own 
To warm the heart again, 

(live roe Caudcbec and Hailleraie 
On the pleasant banks of Seine. 
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A FAREWELL TO GLEN ARB AO.* 

—♦— 

i. 

Wiien grief is felt along the blood, 

And cheeks the breath with sighs unsought, 
’Tis then that Memory’s power is wooed 
To soothe by ancient forms of thought. 

It is not much, yet in that day 
Will seem a gladsome wakening; 

And such to me, in joy’s decay, 

The memory of the Roebuck Glen. 


n. 

Nor less, when fancies have their bent. 
And eager passion sweeps the mind 
’Twill bless to catch a calm content 
From happy moment far behind. 


* Tho Glen of tlio Roebuck. 
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Oh, it is of a heavenly brood 
That uhast’ning recollection! 

And such to me, in joyous mood. 

The memory of the Roebuck Glen. 

m. 

I grieve to quit this lime-tree walk, 

The Clyde, the Lcven’s milder blue 
To lose, yon craigs that nest the hawk 
Will soar no longer in my view. 

Vet of themselves small power to move 
Have they: their light’s a borrowed thing 
Won from her eyes, for whom I love 
The memory of the Roebuck Glen. 

IV. 

Oh dear to nature, not in vain 

The mountain winds have breathed on thee! 
Mild virtues of a noble strain, 

And beauty making pure and free. 

Pass to thee from the silent hills : 

And hence, where’er thy sojourning, 

Thine eye with gentle weeping fills 
At memory of the Roebuck Glen. 

v. 
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Thou speedest to the sunny shore. 

Where first thy presence on me shone ; 
Alas ! I know not whether more 

These eyes shall claim thee as their own : 
But should a kindly star prevail, 

And should we meet far hence again. 
How sweet in other lands to hail 
The memory of the Roebuck Glen ! 

VI. 

Oh, when the thought comes o’er my heart 
Of happy meetings yet to be. 

The very feeling that thou art. 

Is deep as that of life to me ; 

Yet should sad instinct in my breast 
Speak true, and darker chance obtain. 
Bless with one tear my final rest, 

One memory from the Roebuck Glen. 


July, 1829 . 
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WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE TAY. 


1 haw a child upon a Highland moor 
Playing with heath-flowers in her gamesome mood. 
And singing snatches wild of Gaelic lore 

That thrilled like witch-notes my susceptive blood. 
I spake a Southern word, but not the more 
Did she regard or move from where she stood. 

It seemed the business of her life to play 
With euphrasies and bluebells day by day. 


n. 

Then my first thought was of the joy to grow 
With her, and like her, as a mountain plant 
That to one spot attached doth bud and blow, 
Then, in the rains of autumn, leaves to vaunt 
Its fragrance to the air, and sinks, till low 
Winter consign it, like a satiate want, 

To th’ earth’s endearment, who will fondly nourish 
The loosed substanee, until spring reflourish. 
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in. 

“ To be thy comrade, and thy brother, maiden, 

To chaunt with thee the antique song I hear : 
Joying the joy that looks not toward its fading, 
The sweet philosophy of young life’s cheer ! 

We should be like two bees with honey laden, 

Or two blithe butterflies a rose-tree near ! ”— 

So I went dreaming how to play a child 

Once more with her who ’side me sanjr and smiled. 


IV. 

Then a stem knowledge woke along my soul, 

And sudden I was sadly made aware 
That childish joy is now a folded scroll, 

And new ordainments have their several fair : 
When evening lights press the ripe greening knoll, 
True heart will never wish the morning there : 
Where arched boughs enlace the golden light, 

Did ever poet pray for franchised sight ? 


v. 

When we were children, we did sigh to reach 
The eminence of a man ; yet in' our thought, 
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And in the prattled fancies of onr speech, 

It was a baby-man we fashioned out; 

And now that childhood seems the only leech 
For all the heartaches of a rough world caught, 
Sooth is, we wish to be a twofold thing, 

And keep our present self to watch within. 

July, 1829 
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ON MY SISTER’S BIRTHDAY. 

WRITTEN AT CAM-ENDER, NEAR U'CH KATRINE 


Fair fall the day ! ’Tis thirteen years 
Since on this day was Ellen bom : 
And shed the dark world’s herald tears 
On such another summer’s mom. 

T may not hear her laughter’s flow. 

Nor watch the smile upon her face, 
But in my heart I surely know 

Therc’s joy within her dwelling-place. 


it. 

Oh, at the age of fair thirteen 
A birthday is a thing of power : 
The meadows wear a livelier green, 
Be it a time of sun, or shower; 



STANZAS. 


Wc scarce believe the robin’s note 
Unborrowed from the nightingale, 
And when the swoet long day is out, 
Our dreams take up the merry tale. 


That pleasure being innocent, 

With innocence alone accords ; 

The souls that Passion’s strife has rent 
Have other thoughts and other words ; 

They cannot bear that meadow’s green ; 
Strange grief is in the robin’s song ; 

And when they hope to shift the scene, 
Their dreams the anguish but prolong. 

IV. 

Oh, pray for them, thou happy child, 
Whose souls are in that silent woe ; 

For once like thee, they gaily smiled. 

And hoped, and feared, and trusted so ! 

Pray for them in thy birthday mood, 
They may not pass that awful bar, 

Which separates the early good 

From spirits with themselves at war. 
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V. 

Their mind is now on loves grown cold, 

On friendships falling slow away, 

On life lived fast, and heart made old 
Before a single hair was grey. 

Or should they he one thought less sad, 
Their dream is still of things foregone, 

Sweet scenes that once had made them glad, 
Dim faces seen, and never known. 

VI. 

My own dear sister, thy career 

Is all before thee, thorn and flower ; 

Scarce hast thou known by joy or fear 
The still heart-pride of Friendship’s hour : 

And for that awful thing beyond, 

The first affection’s going forth. 

In books alone thy sighs have owned 
The heaven, and then the hell, on earth. 

VII. 

But time is rolling onward, love, 

,And birthdays one another chace ; 



STANZAS. 


Ah, when so much few years remove, 

May thy sweet nature hold its place— 
Who would not hope, who would not pray. 
That looks on thy demeanour now ? 

Yet have T seen the slow decay 
Of many souls as pure as thou. 

VIII. 

But there are some whose light endures— 
A sign of wonder, and of joy, 

Which never custom’s mist obscures, 

Or passion’s treacherous gusts destroy. 
God make with them a rest for thee ! 

For thou art turned toward stormy seas. 
And when they call thee like to me, 

Some terrors on my bosom seize. 


Yet why to-day this mournful tone, 
When thou on gladness hast a claim ? 
How ill befits a boding moan 
From one who bears a brother’s name 1 
Here fortune, fancifully kind, 

Has led me to a lovely spot, 
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Where not a tree or rock I find. 
My sister, that recalls thee not! 


Benan is worth a poet’s praise; 

Bold are the cairns of Benvcnue; 

Most beautiful the winding ways 
Where Trosachs open on the view; 

But other grace Loch Katrine wears, 
When viewed by me from Ellen’s Isle ; 
A magic tint on all appears; 

It comes from thy remembered smile! 


XI. 

’Twas there that Lady of the Lake, 

Moored to yon gnarled tree her boat; 
And where Fitz James’s horn bade wake 
Each mountain echo’s lengthened note; 
’Twas from that slope the maiden heard: 

Sweet tale! but sweeter far to me, 

From dreamy blendings of-that word, 

With all my thoughts and hopes of thee. 


3rd Auffutt, 18211. 
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FROM SCHILLER. 

WHITTEN AT MALVERN 
-4.- 

I. 

To yonder vale where shepherds dwell, 

There came with every dawning year, 

Ere earliest larks their notes did trill, 

A lady wonderful and fair. 

n. 

She was not. bom within that vale, 

And none from whence she came might know, 
But soon all trace of her did fail. 

Whene'er she turned her, far to go. 

in. 

But blessing was when she was seen : 

All hearts that day were beating high : 

A holy calm was in her mien, 

And queenly glanced her maiden eye. 
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IV. 

She brought with her both fruits and flowers 
Were gathered in another clime, 

Beneath a different sun from ours, 

A*d in a nature more sublime. 


To each and all a gift she gave, 

And one had fruit, and one had flower; 
Nor youth, nor old man with his stave, 
Did homeward go without his dower. 


So all her welcome guests were glad— 
But most rejoiced one loving pair, 
Who took of her the best she had, 

The brightest blooms that evjjr were ! 


Sept. 1 28, 
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LINES 

SPOKEN IN THE 1’HAHAGTKJl OF PYGMALION. 

WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF A REPRESENTED CHARAD1 

’Tis done, tlie work is finished—that last tonch 
Was as a God’s ! Lo ! now it stands before me, 
Even as long years ago I dreamed of it, 

Consummate offspring of consummate art; 

Ideal form itself! Ye Gods, I thank you, 

That I have lived to this : for this thrown off 
The pleasure of my kind; for this have toiled 
Days, nights, months, years;—am not I recompensed 
Who says an artist’s life is not a king’s ? 

I am a king, alone among the crowd 
Of busy hearts and looks—apart with nature 
I sit, a God upon the earth, creating 
More lovely forms than flesh and blood cau equal. 
Jove’s workmanship is perishable clay, 
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But mine immortal marble ; when the proudest 
Of our fair city dames is laid i’ the dust 
This creature of my soul will still be lovely. 

Let me contemplate thee again. That lip— 

How near it wears the crimson! and that eye— 

Ilow strives it with the marble’s vacancy! 

Methinks if thou wert human, I could love thee ; 

But that thou art not, nor wilt ever be— 

Ne’er know and feel how beautiful thou art. 

Oh Clod, I am alone then—she hears not— 

And yet how like to life ! Ha—blessed thought, 
Gods have heard prayers ere now, Hear me, bright 
Venus, 

Queen of my dreams, hear from thy throne of light, 
Forgive the pride that made my human heart 
Forget its nature. Let her live and love ! 

I dare not look again—my brain swims round— 

I dream—1 dream—even now methought she moved— 
If ’tis a dream, how will I curse the dawn 
That wakes me from it! There—that bend again— 
It is no dream—Oh, speak to me and bless me. 


1831 
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TO TWO SISTERS. 


Love thoughts be rich when canopied with flowers.—-S hakbprare. 

In Leigh Hunt’s “ Indicator,” it is stated that tho name “ Mary ’* has it 
origin in a Hebrew word, signifying exalted.; ” and n suggestio 
occurs in tho same book, that ‘ Emily” may possibly come from some 
element akin to “ Amo.” 

Well do your names express ye, sisters dear, 

In small clear sounds awaking mournful thoughts, 
Mournful, as with the rcfluence of a joy 
Too pure for these sad coasts of human life. 

Methinks, had not your happy vernal dawn 
Ever arisen on my tranced view. 

Those flowing sounds would syllable yourselves 
To my delighted soul, or if not so, 

Yet when I traced their deeper meaning out, 

And fathomed his intent, who in some hour, 
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Sweet from the world’s young dawn, with breath of life 
Endowed them, then your certain forms would come, 
Pale but true visions of my musing eye. 

For thee, oh ! eldest flower, whose precious name 
Would to inspired ears by Chebar once, 

Or the lone cavern hid from Jezabel, 

Sound as “ Exalted”—fitliest therefore borne 

• 

By that mysterious Lady who reposed 

In Egypt far, beyond the impious touch 

Of fell Herodes, or th’ unquiet looks 

Of men, who know not Peace to earth was bom,— 

There happily reposed, waiting the time 

When from that dark interminable day 

Should by God’s might emerge, and Love sit throned, 

And Meekness kiss away the looks of Scorn ; 

Oh ! Mary, deem that Virgin looks on thee 
With an especial care ; lean thou on her, 

As the ideal of thy woman’s heart; 

Pray that thy heart be strengthened from above 
To lasting hope, and sovran kindliness ; 

That conquering smiles and more than conquering tears 
May be thy portion through the ways of life : 

So walk thou on in thy simplicity, 

Following the Virgin Queen for evermore ! 



TO TWO 8ISTEBB. 


Thou other name, I turn with deepest awe 
To think of all thou utterest unto me. 

Oh, Emily ! how frail must be my speech, 

Weighed with the thought that in my spirit bums, 
To find no rest until ’tis known by thee, 

Till our souls see each other face to face. 

Thou hearest not, alas ! thou art afar. 

And I am lone as ever, sick and lone, 

Roaming the weary desert of my doom. 

Where thou art not, altho’ all speaks of thee, 

All yearns for thee, my love : each barren wold 
Would teem with fruitM glory at thy smile. 

But so—’twas of thy name that I would speak, 
And thus I will not lend me to that lie, 

That from the old and proud iEmilian clan 
Thy name was brought, the famous Roman dames 
Who, in a sweeping stole, broad-zoned and full, 
With solemn brows and settled eyes severe, 

Tended the household glory of their lords. 

Ah, no I a sweeter birth, fair name, is thine 1 
Surely some soul bom in the tender light 
Of golden suns and deep-starred night divine, 
Feeling the want of some far gentler word 
Than any speech doth own, to slake the thirst 
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TO TWO SISTERS. 


Of his impetuous heart, and be at once 

The symbol and relief of that high lore 

Which made him weary and faint oven nnto death. 

He gathering up the wasted energies 

For a last Avork, and breathing all his life 

Into a word of love, said “ Amelio,” 

Meaning “ Beloved ; ” and then metlunks he died, 
And the melodious magic of his voice 
Shrank in its fulness ; but the amorous air 
And the blue sea close murmuring to the shore 
With a sAveet regular moan, the orange grove 
Rising from that slope shore in richest shade, 

Blent Avith the spiked aloe, and cactus wild, 

And rarer groAvth of the luxuriant palm, 

Lived in that word, and echoed “ Emily,” 
Tempering the tone with variation SAveet. 

Thou seest it, maiden : if the fairest things 
Of this fair world, and breathing deepest love, 
Sang welcome to the name then framed for thee, 
And such as thee, the gentlest of the earth, 

Should I, to whom this tale was whispered 
By some kind Muse in hours of silent thought, 
Look on thy face and call thee not “ Beloved ? ” 
lb were in me unmeasured blasphemy. 



TO TWO SISTERS. 
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Oh ! envy not thyself thy station high: 
Consent to be “ Beloved ; ” I ask no more 
Than to fulfil for thee thy warning name 
And in a perfect loving live and die. 

Nov 1830 
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This was my lay in sad noctnmal hour, 

What tiihe the silence felt a growing sound 
Awful, and winds began among the trees, 

Nor was there starlight in the vaulted sky. 

Now is the eyelid of the jocund sun 
Uplifted on the region of this air ; 

And in the substance of his living light 
I walk enclosed, therefore to matin chaunts 
Of all delighted birds I marry a note 
Of human voice rejoicing unto thee, 

Ever-beloved, warbling my rapture now, 

As erst to thee I made melodious moan. 

Then I believed thee distant from my heart; 

Thou hadst not spoken then, T had not heard : 

And I was faint, because I breathed not 
Breath of thy love, wherein alone is life. 

But at this hour my heart is seen, my prayer 
Answered and crowned with blessing; I have looked 
Into thine eyes which have not turned away, 
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But rested all their lavish light upon me, 
Unutterably sweet, till I became 
Angelic in the strength of tenderness, 

And met thy soul down-looking into mine 
With a responsive power ; thy word hath passed 
Upon my spirit, and is a light for ever, 

High o’er the drifting spray of circumstance.’ 

Thy word, the plighted word, the word of promise, 
And of all comfort! In its mighty strength 
I bid thee hail, not as in former days, 

Hot as my chosen only, but my bride, 

My very bride, coming to make my house 
A glorious temple! Be the seal of God 
Upon that word until the hour be full! 


Feb. 1831 . 
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TO THE LOVED ONE. 

My heart is happy now, beloved. 

Albeit thy form is far away ; 

A joy that will not be removed 

Broods on me like a summer’s day. 
Whatever evil Fate may do. 

It cannot change what has been thine 
It cannot cast those words anew. 

The gentle words I think divine. 


No touch of time can blight the glance 
That blest with early hope my love ; 
New years are dark with fearful chance, 
That moment is with God above : 
And never more from me departs 

Of that sweet time the influence rare, 
When first we looked into our hearts 
And told each other what was there. 



STANZAS. 


Yes, I am happy, love ; and yet 

Long-cherished pain will keep a strife ; 
Something half fear and half regret 
Is lingering at the seat of life. 

But now in seasons of dismay 

What cheering hope from thoughts of thee 
And how will earnest fancy stray 

To find its home where thou mayst he ! 


Sometimes I dream thee leaning o’er 
The harp 1 used to love so well; 
Again I tremble and adore 
The soul of its delicious swell; 
Again the very air is dim 

With eddies of harmonious might, 
And all my brain and senses swim 
In a keen madness of delight. 


Sometimes thy pensive form is seen 
On the dear seat beside the fire ; 
There plainest thou with Madeline 
Or Isabella’s lone desire. 



STANZAS. 


He knows thee not, who does not know 
The tender flashing of thine eye 
At some melodious tale of woe, 

And the sweet smile and sweeter sigh. 


How oft in silent moonlight air, 

When the wide earth is full of rest, 

And all things outward seem more fair 
For the inward spirit less opprest, 

I look for thee, I think thee near. 

Thy tones are thrilling through my soul, 
Thy dark eyes close to mine appear, 

And I am blest beyond control! 


Yet deem not thou my absent state 
Is measured all by amorous moan; 
Clear-voiced Love hath learned of Fate 
Hew harmonies of deeper tone. 

All thoughts that in me live and bum, 

The thirst for truth, the sense of power 5 
Freedom’s high hope—to thee they turn ; 

I bring them as a precious dower! 



STANZAS. 


The beauty which those thoughts adore 
Diffused through this perennial frame 
Centers in thee ; I feel it more 
Since thy delivering presence came: 
And with a clearer affluence now 
That mystic spirit fills my heart, 

Wafts me on hope’s enthusiast flow. 

And heals with prayer the guilty smart. 


Oh ! best beloved, it were a bliss 
As pure as aught the angels feel, 

To think in after days of this, 

Should time a strength in me reveal 
To fill with worthy thoughts and deed 
The measure of my high desire ; 

To thee were due the glorious meed. 
Thy smiles had kindled first the fire. 


But if the starry courses give 
No eminence of light to me, 
At least together we may live. 
Together loved and loving be; 
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At least what good my spirit knows 
Shall seek in thee a second birth, 

And in thy gentle soul’s repose 
I’ll wean me from the things of earth. 


Even now begins that holy life. 

For when 1 kneel in Christian prayer, 
Thy name, my own, my promised wife, 
Is blent with mine in fondest care. 

Oh pray for me that both may know 
That inward bridal’s high delight. 
And both beyond the grave may go 
Together in the Father's sight. 


Jan. 183 ] 
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TO MY MOTHER. 

When barren doubt like a late-coming snow 
Made an unkind December of my spring, 

That all the pretty flowers did droop for woe. 

And the sweet birds their love no more would sing; 
Then the remembrance of thy gentle faith, 

Mother beloved, would steal upon my heart; 

Fond feeling saved me from that utter scathe, 

And from thy hope I could not live apart. 

Now that my mind hath passed from wintry gloom, 
And on the calmed waters once again 
Ascendant Faith circles with silver plume, 

That casts a charmed shade, not now in pain, 

Thou child of Christ, in joy I think of thee, 

And mingle prayers for what we both may be. 


Jan. 1831. 
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A LOVER’S REPROOF. * 


When two complaining spirits mingle, 

Saintly and calm their woes become : 

Alas the grief that bideth single, 

Whose heart is drear, whose lips are dnmb t 

My drooping lily, when tho tears 
Of morning bow thy tender head, 

Oh scatter them, and have no fears : 

They kill sometimes if cherished. 

Dear Girl, the precious gift you gave 
Was of yourself entire and free. 

Why front alone Life’s gloomy wave, 

Why fling the brilliant foam to me ? 



A LOVER’S REPROOF. 


Am I f#te lover of thy mirth, 

A trifling thing of sunny days,— 

A soul forbid for want of worth, 

To tread with thee th’ unpleasant ways ? 

No—trust me, love ; if I delight 

To mark thy brighter hour of pleasure, 

To deep-eyed Passion’s watchful sight 
Thy sadness is a costlier treasure. 

July, 1831 . 
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A .melancholy thought had laid me low ; 

A thought of self-desertion, and the death 
Of feelings wont with my heart’s blood to flow, 
And feed the inner soul with purest breath. 
The idle busy star of daily life, 

Base passions, haughty doubts, and selfish fears 
Have withered up my being in a strife 
Unkind, and dried the source of human tears. 

One evening I went forth, and stood alone 
With Nature: moon there was not, nor the light 
Of any star in heaven: yet from the sight 
Of that dim nightfall better hope hath shone 
Upon my spirit, and from those cedars high 
Solemnly changeless, as the very sky. 


Sept. 1830. 
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A SCENE IN SUMMER. 


Alfbed, I would that you beheld me now, 

Sitting beneath a mossy ivied wall 
On a quaint bench, which to that structure old 
Winds an accordant curve. Above my head 
Dilates immeasurable a wild of leaves. 

Seeming received into the blue expanse 
That vaults this summer noon : before me lies 
A lawn of English verdure, smooth and bright, 
Mottled with fainter hues of early hay, 

Whose fragrance, blended with the rose perfume 
From that white flowering bush, invites my sense 
To a delicious madness—and faint thoughts 
Of childish years are borne into my brain 
By unforgotten ardours waking now. 

Beyond, a gentle slope leads into shade 
Of mighty trees, to bend whose eminent crown 
Is the prime labour of the pettish winds, 

That now in lighter mood are twirling leaves 
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A SCENE IN SUMMER. 


Over my feet, or hurrying butterflies, 

4\nd the gay humming things that summer loves, 
Thro’ the warm air, or altering the bound 

Where yon elm-shadows in majestic line 

* 

Divide dominion with th’ abundant light. 

June, 1831 . 
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Oh Poetry, oh rarest spirit of all 
That dwell within the compass of the mind, 
Forsake not him, whom thou of old didst call: 

Still let me seek thy face, and seeking find. 
Some years have gone about since I and thou 
Became acquainted first: we met in woe ; 

Sad was my cry for help as it is now ; 

Sad too thy breathed response of music slow; 
But in that sadness was such essence fine, 

So keen a sense of Life’s mysterious name, 

And high conceit of natures more divine, 

That breath and sorrow seemed no more the same. 
Oh let me hear again that sweet reply! 

More than by loss of thee I cannot die. 

Jwie, 1831. 


a 
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Aeas ! that sometimes even a duteous life, 

Tf uninspired by love, and love-bom joy, 
Grows fevered in the world’s unholy strife, 

And sinks destroyed by that it would destroy! 
Beloved, from the boisterous deeds that fill 
The measure up of this unquiet time, 

The dull monotonies of Faction’s chime, 

And irrepressible thoughts foreboding ill, 

I turn to thee as to a heaven apart— 

Oh ! not apart, not distant, near me ever, 

So near my soul that nothing can thee sever! 
How shall I fear, knowing there is for me 
A city of refuge, builded pleasantly 
Within the silent places of the heart ? 


May, 1831., 
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Why throbbest thou, my heart, why thickly breathest ? 

I ask no rich and splendid eloquence : 

A tew words of the warmest and the sweetest 

Bure thou mays! yield without Buck coy pretence : 
Open the chamber where affection’s voice; 

For rare occasions is kept close and fine : 

Bid it but say “ sweet Emily, be mine,” 

Bo for one boldness thou shalt aye rejoice. 

Fain would I speak when the full music-streams 
Rise from her lips to linger on her face, 

Or like a form floating through Raffaelle’s dreams, 
Then fixed by him in everliving grace, 

She sits i’ the silent worship of mine eyes. 

Courage, my heart: change thou for words thy sighs. 


G 2 
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Still here—thou hast not faded fi-om ray sight, 

Nor all the music round thee from mine car : 

Still grace flows from thee to the brightening year, 
Ana all the birds laugh out in wealthier light. 

Still am I free to close my happy eyes, 

And paint upon the gloom thy mimic form, 

That soft white neck, that cheek in beauty warm, 
And brow half hidden where yon ringlet lies ; 

With, Oh ! the blissful knowledge all the while 
That I can lift at will each curved lid, 

And my fair dream most highly realise. 

The time will come, ’tis ushered by my sighs, 

When I may shape the dark, but vainly bid 
True light restore that form, those looks, that smile. 
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dy, I bid tlice to a sunny dome 
Hinging willi echoes of Italian song ; 
Henceforth to thee these magic halls belong, 
And all the pleasant place is like a home. 

Hark, on the right with full piano umu, 

Old Dante’s voice encircles all the air ; 

Hark yet again, like flute-tones mingling rare, 
Comes the keen sweetness of Petrarca’s moan. 
Pass thou the lintel freely : without fear 
Feast on the music : I do better know thee, 
Than to suspect this pleasure thou dost owe me 
Will wrong thy gentle spirit, or make less dear 
That element whence thou must draw thy life ; 
An English maiden and an English wife. 
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Speed ye, warm hours, along th’ appointed path. 
Speed, though ye bring but pain, slow pain to me ; 
I will not much bemoan your heavy wrath, 

So-yc will make my lady glad and free. 

What is’*! that I must here eon lined be, 

If she may roam the summer’s sweets among, 

See the full-cupped flower, the laden tree, 

Hear from deep groves the thousand-voiced song ‘i 
Sometimes in that still chamber will she sit 
Trim-ranged with books, and cool with dusky blinds 
That keep the moon out, there, as seemed fit, 

To sing, or play, or read—what sweet hope finds 
Way to my heart ? perchance some verse of mine— 
Oh happy I! speed on, ye hours divine ! 
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When gentle fingers cease to touch the string. 

Dear Charles, no music lingers on the lyre ; 

But the sea-shells from everlasting ring 

With the deep murmurs of their home desire ; 

Lean o’er the shell, and ’twill be heard to plain, 
Now low, now high, till all thy sense is gone 

Into the sweetness ; then depart again, 

Still though unheard, flows on that inner moan ; 

Full oft like one of these our Imman heart 
Secretly murmurs on a loving lay, 

Though not a tone finds any outward way. 

Then trust me, Charles, nor let it cause thee smart, 
That seldom in my songs thy name is seen— 
When most I loved, I most have silent been. 


1831. 
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The garden trees are busy with the shower 
That fell ere sunset: now mcthinks they talk, 
Lowly and sweetly as befits the hour, 

(hie to another down the grassy walk. 

Hark the laburnum from his opening flower 
This cherry-creeper greets in whisper light, 

While the grim fir, rejoicing in the night, 

Hoarse mutters to the murmuring sycamore. 

What shall I deem their converse ? would they hail 
The wild grey light that fronts yon massive cloud, 
Or the half bow, rising like pillared fire ? 

Or are they sighing faintly for desire 
That with May dawn their leaves may be o’erflowed, 
And dews about their feet may never fail ? 


1831 
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SCENE AT ROME. 


Raffaeuljs fitting in his Studio ; Ft ammetta enters 

li. Dearest, I wished for thee a moment gone 
And lo, upon the wish thou art here. 

F. Perhaps 

It was thy wish that even now as I entered, 

Gleamed through the citron shadow, like a staAeam, 
One star-beam of some high predominant star. 

R. Why, little trifler, whither hast thou been 
That thou retum’st so fair fantastical ? 

F. Down by the fountain, where the darkfoool alley 
Yields into sudden light of cooler spray. 

It is a noble evening—one to shame thee— 

For the least hue of that all-coloured heaven 
Bears a more full and rich divinity 
Than the best touch thy pencij ever gave.— 

Thou smilest at me. 

R. 


Rather should I sigh 
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SCENE AT HOME. 


To think that while I learn to love thee better, 

And better prize all that belongs to thee, 

In the fair company 1 live with always, 

The tempting faees, and warm, loving shapes 
That make my little room a paradise, 

Thou wandering about, from lighted fountains,• 

From groves at twilight full of changing magic, 

Or yon great galleiy picture hung with stars, 
Gathefcst contempt for that poor mimic thing, 

An artist. 

F. Thou bclievest not thy words, 

Else could I call a thousand witnesses 
To...... 6 .. 

R. Where are they ? 

F. Out alas ! I had forgot— 

I have them not—I kflow not where they dwell ; 
They roam in a dim field I may not come to, 

Nor ever see them more ; yet were they once 
Familiar beings, inward to my soul 
As is the life blood to the life. 

R. The answer— 

We have the riddle. Who are these unkind ones 
Who knew the thing it is to be beside thee, 

Looked on thy face, yet had the hearts to leave thee ? 
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F. Oil there you are mistaken—you are too quick— 
They had no eyes, and could not see my face— 

They had no power to stay—they must have left me— 
Each in his turn stood on the downclcft edge 
Of a most mighty river, stood and fell, 

Bonie to the silent things that are no more. 

Ii. Are they then dead ? 

F. Ay, dead; entombed within 

A glorious sepulchre, to whose broad space 
The world of present things is but an atom. 

There they lie dead, and here I’d weep for them, 

But that I have a fairy mirror by me 
Shows me their spirits, pale and beautiful 
With a sweet mournful beauty. 

R. Thou art mocking me: 

These are but fancies thou art speaking of, 

The incorporeal children of the brain. 

F. Aha, brave (Edipus! my lady Sphinx 
Had stood in danger with thee. Hast thou guessed it? 
These friends once harboured with me, now departed, 
These witnesses to my clear faith and fondness, 

They are all thoughts, all glorious thoughts of thee, 
Infinite in their number, bright as rainbows, 

And in pervading presence visitant 
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Whenever I am forced to be alone, 

An d losing thee to talk with Btars and streams. 

E. And, by oflr Lady, ’tis a good exchange. 

The stars and streams are silent—cannot chide thee— 
Will let a foolish woman talk by the hour 
Her gentle nonsense, and reprove her never, 

Nor with one frown dim their ambrosial smiles; 

Thou find’st not me so easy. 

F. ' Still suspicious! 

What, must J tell thee all this day’s- employment; 

Tell how I read the heavens with curious glances, 

And by a sort of wild astrology 

Taught me by a young god, whose name is Love, 

But who before all things resembles thee, 

I tried to shape in those high starry eyes 
The very looks of thine ? 

E. Nay, qwn Fiammetta, 

If we must needs have such usurping spirits, 

And turn the bright heavens from the things they are 
Into poor semblances of earthly creatures, 

They shall be all thine own—take them and wear them; 
Be thou the moon, the sunset, what thou wilt 
So I behold thee. 

F. 


I will be the sky! 
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No narrower bound than its far unknown limit 
Shall keep mo prisoner. Thon hast called me ftir— 
Often and often on my lips thou hast sworn it— 
What wilt thou say when thou shalt see me come 
To press thee in those blue celestial folds, 

To gaze upon thee with a million eyes, 

Each eye like these, and each a fire of love ? 

It. I would not have thee other than thou art, 
Even in the least complexion of a dimple, 

For all the pictures Pietro Perugin, 

My master, ever painted. And pardon me, 

I would not have the heavens any thing 
But what they are and were and still shall be, 
Despite thy wish, Fiammetta. ’Tis not well 
To make th’ eternal Beauty ministrant 
To our frail lives and frailer human loves. 

Three thousand years ^perhaps bofore we lived, 

Some Eastern maiden fi'amed thy very wish, 

And loved and died, and in the passionless void 
Vanished for ever. Yet this glorious Nature 
Took not, a thought of her, but shone above 
The blank she left, as on the place she filled. 

So will it be with us—a dark night waits us— 
Another moment, we must plunge within it— 
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Let us not mar the glimpses of pure Beauty, 

Now streaming in like moonlight, witli the fears, 
The joys, the hurried thoughts, that rise and fall 
To the hot pulses of a mortal heart. 

F. How now' ? Thy voice was wont to speak of Love 
I shall not know it, if its language change : 

The clear, low utterance, and angelic tone 
Will lose their music, if they praise not love. 

Rl And when 1 praise it not, or cease to fold thee 
Thus in my arms, Fiammetta, may I die 
Unwept, nnhonoured, barred without the gate 
Of that high temple, where I minister 
With daily ritual of coloured lights 
For candelubras, and pure saintly forms 
To image forth the loveliness I serve. 

I did but chide thee that thou minglest ever 
Beauty with beauty, as with perfume perfume : 

Thou canst not love a rosebud for itself, 

But thinkest straight who gave that rose to thee ; 
The leaping fountain minds thee of the music 
We heard together ; and the very heaven, 

Th’ illimitable firmament of God, 

Must steal a likeness to a Roman studio 
Ere it can please thee. 
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F. I am a poor woman, sir ; 

A woman, poor in all things but her heart, 

And when 1 cease to love I cease to live. 

You will not cure me of this heresy ; 

Flames would not bum it out, nor sharp rocks tear it. 

R. I am a merciful Inquisitor ; 

I shall enjoin thee but a gentle penance. 

F. The culprit trusts the judge, and feels no fear 
In his immediate presence ; a rare thing 
In Ttaly! Proceed. 

R. There was a tiling 

Thou askedst me this morning. 

F. T remember— 

To see the picture thou hast kept from me. 

I prithee, let me. 

R. It shall be thy penance 

To find jt full of faults, and not one beauty. 

F. Where stands it ? 

R. There, behind the canopy. 

A great Venetian nobleman, esteemed 
For a good judge, they say, by Lionardo, 

Paid me a princely sum but yesterday 
For this poor portrait. 
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F. Portrait ? and of whom ? 

Is it a lady ? 

R. Yes—a Roman lady— 

About your stature ; and her hair is bound 
With a pearl fillet, even as your own. 

Her eyes are just Fiammetta’s; they are turned 
On a fair youth, who sits beside her, gazing 
As he would drink up all their light in his. 

Upon" her arm a bracelet; and thereon 

Is graven- 

F. Name it! 

R. Raphael Urbinensis. 

F. This kiss—and this—reward thee. Let me see it. 


](S32. 



ON SYMPATHY. 


Ia it necessary to consider sympathy as an ultimate principle, or 
are there grounds for supposing it to he generated by s«nei»tinm 
out of primary pleasures and pains ? 

It was my first intention to have given you an Essay 
on a much more copious subject. I wished to detail tho 
succossivo formations of the virtuous affections from simple 
feelings of sympathy, and to examine the true nature of 
tho moral sentiments. This is much more interesting to 
my mind than the actual snbjoct of tho following Essay, 
but I began with it, and I had not time to got boyond it. 
The admission of sympathy as an ultimate principle would 
not invalidate any subsequent conclusions respecting the 
virtues that arise out of it; hut the contrary opinion will 
perhaps give so dear an impression of the groat powors of 
association, as to help very considerably the fixture inves¬ 
tigation. And in itself I think the question a very curious 
and pleasing one. Before I begin to discuss it, I must 
premise that tho word sympathy, which like most others 
in moral science has a fluctuating import, is used in this 
Essay to denote the simple affection of the soul, by which 
it is pleased with another’s pleasure and pained with 
another’s pain, immediately and for their own sakes. 

n 
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Let us take the soul at that precise moment in which 
she bocomes assured that another soul exists. From 
tones, gestures, and other objoets of sensation she has 
inferred that existence, according to tho simplest rules 
of association. Some philosophers indeed conceive an 
original instinct by which we infer design, and therefore 
mental existence, from the phenomena of animal motion, 
and the expressions of voice and countenance. 1 havo no 
fondness, 1 confess, for theso easy limitations of inquiry, 
theso instincts, so fashionable in certain schools, and I 
know not why any new principle should be invented to 
account for ono of these plainest of all the associative 
processes. Bo this as it may, the soul then has become 
aware of another individual subjoet, capable of thoughts 
and feelings like her own. IIow does tins discovery affoct 
her? It is possiblo she may feel pleasure in the mere 
knowledges of mere existence in this other subject; since 
it is probable that pleasuro is inherent in the exerciso of 
all tho soul’s capacities as such, and, therefore, the idea of 
a new similar set of capacities may irresistibly call up the 
idea, and tho reality of pleasure. For association, I need 
hardly obsorve, does not only produce ideas of what in the 
past is similar to tho present, but revives in many cases 
the feelings themselves. But as these probabilities are 
rather of a shadowy complexion, lot us move a step 
further. Tho person thus recognisod by tho soul will pro¬ 
bably have boen oeeupiod in acts of kindness towards it, 
by which indeed its attention was first attracted and tho 
recognition rendered possible. Before that recognition, 
therefore, pleasure has been associated with that person, 
as a mere object. The infant cannot separate tho sensa- 
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tions of nourishment from the form of his nurse or mother. 
But the expressions of voico and countenance in the person 
conferring this or any other pleasure were themselves 
'agreeable, and such as indicato internal pleasure in that 
person. So soon, therefore, as the infant makes the 
recognition we spoke of, that is, assumes a conscious 
subject of those expressions, ho is competent to make 
a second assumption, to wit, that the looks and tones in 
the other being, which accompany his own pleasure, are 
accompanied at the same time by pleasure in that other. 
Hence, wherever ho perceives tho indications of another’s 
joy, he is prepared to rcjoico, and by parity of reasoning, 
whorover he perceives indications of pain, he is grieved; 
because those painful appoaroncos have boon connected 
by him with tho absence of pleasurable sensations to 
himsolf, or oven the jwsitive presence of painful ones. A 
great step is thus gained in tho soul’s progress. She is 
immediately pleased by another’s pleasure, and pained by 
another’s pain. Close upon tho experience of pleasure 
follows desire. As the soul in its first development, within 
the sphere of itsolf, desired the recurrence of that object 
which had gratified it, so now, having connected its 
pleasure with that of another, she connects her dosire 
with his desire. So also from the correspondence of jiains, 
will arise a correspondence of nimions, by which I mean 
active dislikes, the opposites of dosiro. Thus the machinery 
of sympathy, it might seem, would bo complete; and 
since I havo exhibited a logitimato process, by which the 
soul might arrive at a state precisely answering to the 
definition with which I sot out, you may expect perhaps 
that the argument of this Essay is already terminated. 

n 2 
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Indeed somo philosophers appear to consider this a com¬ 
plete account of the matter. But whon I reflect on the 
peculiar force of sympathy itself, and tho equivalent 
strength of those roflex sentiments regarding it, which I 
shall como presently to oxamine, I cannot hut think 
something more is wanted. It seems to mo that several 
processes of association operate simultaneously in the 
same direction, and that the united power of all imparts 
a character to this portion of our nature, which each 
taken singly would not ho able to produce. Lot us again 
consider the soul at the starting point, whero it recognises 
a kindred being. Tho discovery is made, and tho soul 
dwells upon it fondly, wishing to justify' its own inference, 
and anxiously seeking for means of verification. Every 
new expression of feeling in the other being, the object of 
its contemplation, becomes an additional Evidence. The 
more it can discern of pleasure, the more it becomes con¬ 
firmed in its belief. I have alluded to the probability' 
that every now exorcise of a new function, every change 
of state, is to tho soul an onjoyment. Pain may supervene, 
but in the nature of the thing, to feol to live, is to enjoy. 
Ploasuro, therefore, will bo the surest sign of life to tho 
soul. Ilence thore is the strongest possible inducement to 
be pleased with those marks of pleasure in another, which 
justify, as it were, the assumed similarity of that other to 
its own nature. Marks of pain, in a less degroe, will also 
be proofs. How then, I may be asked, does it happen 
we are not pleased with the pain of our fellow-being? 
Because another result of association here intervenes. 
The sudden interruption of any train of feeling in which 
the mind acquiesces, has a uniform tendency to displease 
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tind shock us. When tho perception of suffering in 
Another interferes with our satisfaction in contemplating 
him, and in pursuing our process of verification, if I may 
so call it, this contrast produces pain. Besides, as the 
image of his enjoyment recalled images, and thereby 
awoke realities of pleasure in ourselves, so tho perception 
of suffering makes us recollect our own suffeiing, and 
causes us to suffer. Thus by a second chain of associated 
feelings, tho soul arrives at tho samo result, at union of 
joys and sorrows; in other words, at sympathy. I should 
romark, however, that compassion is not unmixed .pain, 
and the pleasure mingling with it may still be legitimately 
referred to that assurance of life, which tho marks of 
suffeiing afford. 1 shall now proceed to a third principle, 
from which tho same result may bo deduced. This is the 
principle of imitation. All animals axo imitative. To 
repeat desires, volitions, actions, is the unquestionable 
tendency of conscious beings. It was a profound remark 
of Bishop Butler, one of those anticipations of philosophic 
minds which aro pregnant with theories, that perhaps the 
same simple power in the mind which disposes our actions 
to habitual courses, may be sufficient to account for tho 
phenomena of memory. This is a very deep subject; and 
when we remember that the sphero of imitation is not 
confined to human, or even animal exortions, but appoars 
to be co-extensive with organic lifo, wo have reason to he 
cautious in dealing with this principle. So far, however, 
us it applies to our desires, thore seems ground for sup¬ 
posing that the soul may desire another’s gratification 
from the same impulse that leads a monkoy to mimic the 
gestures of a man. Novelty is in itself an evident source 
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of pleasure. To become something new, to add a mode of 
being to those wo have experienced, is a temptation alike 
to the lisping infant in the cradle and the old man on the 
verge of the grave. This may partly arise from that 
essential inherence of pleasure in every state to which 
I have alluded, partly from a pleasure of contrast and 
emprise felt by tho soul on gaining a new position. Now 
nothing can bo more new than such a foreign capacity of 
enjoyment as the soul has hore discovered. To bocomo 
this new thing, to imitato, in a word, the discovered agent, 
no loss in the internal than the outward elements of 
action, will naturally be tho ondoavour of faculties 
already accustomed in their own development to number¬ 
less courses of imitation. For we imitate our previous acts 
in order to establish our vory earliest knowledge. Threugh 
the medium of imitation alone, automatic notions become 
voluntary. It is then possible that through tho desire to 
fed as another' feds, we may eomo to fool so. 

I know not whether I havo succeeded in stating with 
tolorablo dearness theso three processes by which I 
conecivo the association principlo to oporate in the pro¬ 
duction of sympathy. Tho number, however, is not yet 
exhausted, and those that remain to bo described are 
perhaps more important, and will carry us more to the 
bottom of the matter, although for this very reason it will 
be difficult to avoid somo obscurity in speaking of them. 
Some of you, perhaps, may bo disposod to set mo down as 
a mystic, for what I am about to say; just as somo of you 
may havo despised me as a mechanist, or a materialist, on 
account of what I have said already. In one and the 
other, however, I procood upon tangible facts, or upon 
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probabilities directly issuing out of such facts. It is an 
ultimate fact of consciousness, that the soul exists as one 
subject in various successive states. Our belief in this is 
the foundation of all reasoning. Far back as memory 
can carry us, or far forward as anticipation can travol 
unrestrained, the remembered stato in the one case, and 
the imagined one in tho other, are forms of self. With 
tho first dawn of fooling began the conception of existence, 
distinct from that of tho moment in which the conception 
arose: hope, desire, apprehension, avorsion, soon made 
the soul live ontirely in inference to things non-existent. 
But what wore these things ? Possible conditions of the 
soul, the same undivided soul which existed in the 
conception and desire of them. Wido, therefore, as that 
universe might be, which comprehended for the ima¬ 
gination all varieties of untried consciousness, it was no 
wider than that self which imagined it. Material objects 
wore indeed perceivod as extomal. But how P As 
unknown limits of tho soul’s activity, they wero not a 
part of subjoctivo consciousness, they defined, restrained, 
and regulated it. Still tho soul attributed itself to every 
consciousness, past or future. At length the discovory of 
another being is mado. Another being, another subject, 
.conscious, having a world of feolings liko the soul’s own 
world! How, how can the soul imagine fooling which is 
not its own ? I repeat she realises this conception, only 
by considering the other being as a separate part of self, 
a state of her own consciousness existing apart from tho 
present, just as imagined states exist in the future. Thus 
absorbing, if I may speak so, this othor being into her 
universal nature, the soul transfers at once her own 
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feelings, and adopts those of the new-comer. It is very 
possible there may be nothing in this notion of mine, 
which I doubt not many of you will think too refinod. 
But it seems to deserve attontivo consideration. The force 
of it lies in a supposed difficulty attending the structure of 
our consciousness; a difficulty of conceiving any existence, 
except in the way of matter, oxtemal to the conceiving 
mind. It may bo objected, however, that this conjectural 
explanation is after all no explanation, since it can only 
account for an interest taken in the other being, but not 
for a qoalition of pleasures or pains. Tho supposed iden¬ 
tification is not assuredly closer than that which exists 
between tho past and tho present in ourselves, yet how 
often does our actual self desire different objects from 
those which allured us in a previous condition! Tho objec¬ 
tion is weighty, but lot us seo what may bo said against 
it. The soul, wo have seen, exists as ono pennanent 
subject of innumerable successive states. But not only 
is there unity of subject; thore is likewiso a tendoncy to 
unity of form. The order of nature is uniform under the 
sway of invariable laws, tho same phenomena perpetually 
recur. And there is a pre-established harmony in mind 
by which it anticipates this uniformity. I do not imagine 
any original principle distinct from association is necossary • 
to account for this fact. But a fact it is, and the foun¬ 
dation of all inductive judgments. Tho soul naturally 
takes -a great pleasuro in this expectation of sameness, 
so perpetually answered, and affording scope for tho 
development of all faculties, and all dominion ovor 
surrounding things. Thus a wish for complete uniformity 
will arise wherever a similarity of any kind is observed. 
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But a still deeper feeling is caused by that immediate 
knowledge of tho past which is supplied by memory. To 
know a thing as past, and to know it as similar to some¬ 
thing present, is a source of mingled emotions. There is 
pleasure, in so far as it is a revelation of sell'; but there 
is pain, in so tar as it is a divided self, a being at 
once our own, and not our own, a portion cut away from 
what we fool, nevertheless, to bo single and indivisible. 
I fear these expressions will be thought to border on 
mysticism. Yet I must believe that if any one, in tho 
ioast accustomed to analyse his feelings, will take tho 
pains to roflect on it, ho may remember moments in which 
the burden of this mystery has lain hoavy on him; in 
which he has felt it miserable to exist, as it were, pieeo- 
moal, and in tho continual flux of a stream; in which ho 
has wondered, as at a new thing, how wo can bo, and 
have been, and not be that which wo have been. But tho 
yearnings of tho human soul for the irrecoverable past 
are checked by a stern knowledge of impossibility. So 
also, in its eager rushings towards the future, its desire of 
that mysterious something which now is not, but which in 
another minute wo shall be, tho soul is checked by a lesson 
of experience, which teaches her that sho cannot carry 
into that future the actual mode of hor existence. But 
were these impossibilities romovod, were it concoivahle 
that the soul in ono stato should co-exist with tho soul in 
another, how impetuous would be that desire of reunion, 
which even the awful.laws of timo cannot entirely forbid! 
Tho cause you will say is inconceivable. Not so; it is the 
very case before us. The soul, we have seen, contemplates 
a separate being os a separate state of itself, the only 
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being it can conceive. But tbe two exist simultaneously. 
Therefore that impetuous desire arises. Therefore in her 
anxiety to break down all obstacles, and to amalgamate 
two portions of her divided substance, she will hasten to 
blond emotions and desires with those apparent in the 
kindred spirit. I rcquost it may be considered whether 
these two circumstances, to wit, the anticipation of 
uniformity natural to the soul, and the melancholy 
pleasure occasioned by the idea of time, are not sufficient 
to remove the objection started above, and finally, whether 
this potion of the soul’s identifying the perceived being 
with horsolf, may not be thought to have somo weight, 
especially when such identification is relied upon as a 
concurrent cause with the others first spoken of. 

Bofore I prooeed to oxomino what consequences such a 
passion as sympathy might bo expectod to have in the 
mind, and how far those consequences, as predicted from 
a general knowledge of the workings of association, aro in 
conformity with tho actual constitution of our minds, it 
may bo well to make one remark as to tho character of 
tho system I have been explaining. That system asserts 
the absolute disinterestedness of sympathy. It is, as I 
understand it, no modification of the selfish theory. It 
has, however, been so represented, and I must allow there 
is a strong primk focie appearance of its being so, owing 
to the fallacies of languago. The selfish theory denies the 
disinterested naturo of affection on grounds which prove, 
if any thing, the absolute impossibility of disinterestedness, 
at least in any shape conceivable by a human intellect. 
What would be the correct inference from such a proof? 
Simply this, that the theorists are using words in a 
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different sense from the common, and applying them to 
a distinction, which nover came in question, not to that 
real and broad distinction which those words designate for 
common understandings. But is this the inference really 
drawn by those philosophers ? No, so it would make no 
theory. Either with a strange inconsistency they make 
use of their principle to depreciate mankind, thus recog¬ 
nising in fact the possibility and naturalness of what they 
pronounco impossible and unnatural, or they employ it 
to narrow the interval botween vico and virtue, and to 
weaken the authority of the moral sentiments. Neither 
of these dofects is fairly chargeable on the system I have 
recommended. What is tho true distinction, according to 
common language and common feeling, between selfish and 
unselfish ? Certainly this; that the object of the first is 
one’s own gratification, tho object of the second is the 
gratification of another. The difference of names arises 
from the difference of objects recognised by the under¬ 
standing. It relates entirely to a single act of the soul, 
taken in and by itsolf, limited by its object, and not at all 
considered in reference to its origin or its cousoquence. 
To roquiro that pleasure should not have preceded this act 
so as to rond(sr it possible, or that pleasure should not 
inhere in the subjoctive part of this act so as to cause a 
subsequent reflex sentiment, is to require what tho under¬ 
standing assuredly nover required, when it separated the 
class of selfish from that of unselfish sentiments. But I 
may be told that the view I havo taken of sympathy, as 
originating in an adoption of the other being into self, is 
quite incompatible with the disinterested character. If a 
conscious agent can only be imagined as a separate and 
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co-existent part of self, is it not obvious all love not only 
springs from, but is in itself a modification of, self-love 1' 
For boro the object is tho same as the subject: and though 
the logical distinction montiouod may bo a good justifi¬ 
cation of tho common use of tho words, it is no reason 
against a strict philosophical acceptation of them at proper 
timos and places. Now I cannot object to this argument 
in toto. That is, I admit that if the view I took of tho 
origin of sympathy was correct, all love is, in one sonso, a 
modification of self-love. Nor do I deny that self-love is 
perhaps as good a term to express this moaning as a 
philosopher could expect to fiud at his disposal. But I 
deny altogether that this philosophical sense of the term 
has anything to do with the usual signification of self-love, 
or with the words interest, disinterested, selfish, and the 
like. Nay, there is another important portion of human 
nature to which some recent philosophers have wished to 
oonfino these phrasos. Popularly speaking, every feeling 
is selfish, or springs from self-love, which regards our own 
gratification as its end. But tho philosophers I allude to, 
wish to remove these words to tho vacant office of desig¬ 
nating, not our particular desires and passions seeking 
their own gratification, but that more general desire for 
general well-being which arises out of those particular 
desires, and could not have subsisted without thoir pre¬ 
cedence. This is what Hartley calls “ rational self- 
interest:” Butler, if I mistake not, “ cool self-love,” and 
Mackintosh, “ desire of happiness.” It is easy to prove 
that this passion is not entitled to those lofty prerogative 
rights, which in common parlance aro often attributed to 
self-love and the desire of happiness. When Pascal says 
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“ it is to gain happiness that a man hangs himsolf,” it is 
easy to show that if by “happiness” he intended “tho 
greatest possible woll-boing,” nothing can bo rnoro absurd 
and untruo than tho assertion. Wo hang ourselves to get 
rid of present unoasinoss, not with a view to permanent 
welfare. But it may surely bo pormittod to doubt 
whother Pascal moant any such nonsense as tho refutation 
supposes. However this may bo, I think I havo said 
finough to show, that in this acceptation of tho word solf- 
love, the act of sympathy has nothing to do with it. Our 
desiro of our neighbour’s pleasure, our grief for his,pain, 
aro immediate passions acting upon an immediate object, 
and having no reference to the moans of establishing an 
ultimate balanco of pleasures to ourselves. As to the 
popular sense, I have already shown that tlio term selfish 
is confined to that class of desires which aro' not exteited 
bjftho idea of another’s gratification. Tho distinction is 
in tho naturo of what tho exciting idoa represents, not in 
tho modo of its rising, or the reasons of its efficiency. 
Now, although I havo supposed it possiblo that the con¬ 
ception of a distinct conscious agent must pass through 
a process of imagination and fooling boforo it can bo 
sufficiently realised to have any hold upon us, 1 must 
not be so misunderstood as to ho thought to deny the 
intellectual conception itsolf. It is because the intellect 
apprehends another agent, that this procoss may take 
place, not because it is incapable of such apprehension. 
I hold therefore that the notions here laid down con¬ 
cerning the composition of sympathy are not liable to the 
fatal accusation of being incompatible with the disin¬ 
terested character of the affections, in any sense, at least, 
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which can have a hearing upon practice. But I think it 
still a curious speculative question, whother there is not a 
species of self-love of a very primary formation, anterior 
indeed to everything in the soul (considered as the subjoct 
of foeling) oxcopt the susceptibility of pleasure and pain. 
And I havo my doubts whether the vast concourse of 
writers who speak of some such principle are fairly open, 
otherwise than through the imperfections and entangle¬ 
ments of language, to the impeachment of those modem 
reformers, who choose to restrain the words on which the 
debate turns, to a different, a limited, though I admit an 
important, part of our naturo. 

Iff was my intention to have continued this Essay so as 
to exhibit the rise and progress of those pains and plea¬ 
sures, aversions and desires, which arise in the soul in 
consoquonce of sympathy, and whoso peculiar force I 
should havo shown to depend on the peculiar powers*of 
tho several footings composing sympathy. These may be 
comprised under tho terms remorse and moral satisfaction, 
or any equivalent, thero being no singlo word. I should 
then have detailed the gradual generation of the virtuos 
from tho primary feelings of sympathy, taking for my 
guide the principle of association. I should havo shown 
gratitude, resentment, justice, voracity, inevitably result¬ 
ing from combinations of the primary pleasures and pains 
with their offspring, sympathy, and with those reflex 
sentiments which regard it. I should have shown these 
sentiments overshadowing the generated affoctions os they 
had protected the parent one, and acquiring at every step 
additional force and authority. I should have attempted 
to prove that moral Approbation and blame axe not 
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applied to agents and actions unconnected with ourselves 
in virtue of any faculty of approving or any realist ideas of 
Eight and Wrong, but by a simple extension of sympathy, 
strengthened as that passion has bocome by tho reaction 
of all the secondary affections, according to the obvious 
naturo of association. I should havo spoken of tho self- 
regarding virtues, temperance, fortitude, prudenco, and 
explained how far thoy come under the jurisdiction of tho 
reflex sentiments. Finally, I should have endeavoured 
to oxpress how sympathy recoives its final consummation, 
and the moral sentiments their strongest sanction, .from 
the aid of religion, tho power which binds over again 
(rdigare, according to some, is tho etymology of tho word) 
what tho bond of nature was unable adequately to secure. 
But these considerations 1 must leave to somo other and 
more favourable opportunity. 
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There is in tho human mind aromarkablo habit, ■which 
leads it to prefer in most cases the simple to the com¬ 
posite, and to despise a power acquired by combination 
in comparison -with one original, and produced from 
unmixed eloflaonts. Doubtless some good motives have 
had a share in forming this habit, but I suspect pride is 
answerable for nine-tenths of the formation; especially 
when anything immediately belonging to ourselves is the 
circumstance, for which our curiosity roquires an origin. 
Wherever we trace a continued sories of ascending causes, 
we can hardly escape the conviction of our insignificance 
and entire dependence: but if by any accident the chain 
is broken, if we seo darkness beyond a particular link, we 
find it easy, and think it fine, to flatter ourselves into a 
belief of having found a beginning, and the nearer we 
bring it down to ourselves, the better satisfied we remain. 
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Tracos of this prejudice may be observed in every walk 
of intellect: philosophy, as might bo expocted, has boon 
tho greatest sufferer; but criticism, history, and the 
wholo province of Belles Lettres, have been visited in 
their turn. One of its most amusing forms is to bo found 
in those writers, less honest than patriotic, who are ready 
to invent a world of lies, for the pragmatical purpose 
of showing the aboriginal distinctness of their national 
literature, and its complete independence of tho provision 
of any other languages. They seem to imagine, that if 
they once prove tho nations of the earth to have grown, 
like a sot of larches, each in its unbending porpondieular, 
and never encroaching on tho measured interval that 
separates it from its neighbour, thoy have oroetod 
“ monuinontum aire perannins” to tho character of 
human society. But widely different from their fancy is 
tho method of nature. Far more sublime is that process 
by which the few original elements of society aro dashed 
and mingled with one another, severing for over and 
coalescing within a crucible of incossant operation, and 
producing at each successive point new combinations, 
which again, as simple substances, are made subservient 
to the prospective direction of tho Great observant Mind. 
Is it wonderful that, for the collection of comforts and 
luxuries, the spirit of commercial ontorprise has lovollod 
the barriers of countrios, and triumphed over tho immen¬ 
sity of ocean ? And have we no admiration in reserve for 
that commerce of mind, which has continued as it com¬ 
menced, without the forethought or intention of man, 
silently working, but unerringly, abating distances, 
unitin g periods, harmonising the most opposed thoughts, 
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bringing the fervid meditations of the East to bear upon 
the rapid reason of the West, the stormy Northom temper 
to give and receive alteration from voluptuous languors 
of tho Meridian P Surely the consideration of this uni¬ 
versal and always progressive movoment should make us 
examine tho component parts of any rational literature 
with no exclusive and limited feeling (for the literature 
of a people is tho expression of its character), and to 
ascertain, by correct analysis, the number and rolative 
proportion of its elements; to decide, by the application 
of history, from what juncture in social progress each 
particular complexion of sentiment has its origin, what is 
this but to become a spectator of new scenes in the Pro¬ 
vidential drama: and with what feelings but those of 
reverence and u sonso of beauty should their harmonious 
varioty be contemplated? Nor is this pleasure tho 
poculiur portion of the speculative and socluded: it may 
be relished by all who have the advantage of a liberal 
education; it may bo freshly drawn from the most obvious 
books, and even tho common parlance of conversation; 
for we need only look to tho different aspects of language, 
to bo perpetually reminded of those divers influences by 
which tho national character has been modified. I open 
at hazard a volume of Shakspoaro, and I take for an 
instance tho first passage that occurs: 

“ That man that sits -within a monarch’s heart 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 

Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 

Alack, wliat mischiefs might be set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness ! With you, Lord Bishop, 

It is even so ; who hath not heard it spoken, 
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How deep you were within the books of God, 

To us the Speaker in his Parliament, 

To us the imagined voice of God himself 1 
The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven, 

And our dull workings ; oh who shall believe 
But you misuse the reverence of yonr place, 

Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 

Ab a false favourite doth his prince’s name, 

In deeds dishonourable ? ” 

Henry IV., P. IL, A. iv., S. 2. 

In those linos (sixteen in number) wo shall find twenty- 
two words of Homan formation, and^ but twenty-one 
(excluding connective words) of Teutonic. Of the former, 
again, five are propor to French; tho rest having pro¬ 
bably passed through the medium of that language, but 
derived from a classical source. Among the last, ono 
only is Groek; tho othors boar tho imperial stamp of 
Homo. The whole is a beautiful specimen of puro English, 
and falls with comploto, easy, uniform effect on the ear 
and mind. In this instance, and probably in any other 
we should select from the great master, the equipoise 
of southern and northern phraseology croatos a natural 
harmony, a setting of full bass to koen treble, to destroy 
which altogether would be ono inevitable consequence of 
altering the proportion of these two elements. And is it 
not a noble thing, that the English tongue is, as it were, 
the common focus and point of union to which opposite 
beautios convorgo P Is it a trifle that we temper energy 
with softness, strength with flexibility, capaciousness of 
sound with pliancy of idiom ? Some, I know, insensible 
to these virtues, and ambitious of I know not what 

i 2 
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unattainable decomposition, prefer to utter funeral praises 
over the grave of departed Anglo-Saxon, or, starting with 
convulsive shudder, aro ready to leap from surrounding 
Latinisms into the kindred, sympathetic arms of modem 
Gem an. For myself, I neither share their regret nor 
their torror. Willing at all times to pay filial homage 
to the shades of Ilengist and Horsa, and to admit they 
have laid the base of our compound language; or, if you 
will, have prepared the soil from which the chief nutri- 
mont of tho goodly tree, our British oak, must bo derivod, 

I am yet proud to confess that I look with sentiments 
more exulting and more reverontial to the bonds by 
which tho law of tho univorso has fastoned me to my 
distant brethren of the samo Caucasian race; to the 
privileges -which 1, an inhabitant of tho gloomy North,' 
share in common with climates imparadised in perpetual 
summer, to the universality and efficacy resulting from 
blondcd intelligence, which, while it endears in our eyes 
the land of our fathers as a scat of peculiar blessing, tends 
to olovato and expand our thoughts into communion with 
humanity at largo; and, in tho “sublimer spirit” of the 
poet, to make us feel 

“ That God is everywhere—the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighty family, 

Himself our Father, and the world our home.” 

Howevor surely the intercourse of words may indicate a 
corresponding mixture of sentiment, yet these variations 
of expression aro far from being a complete measure of 
the interior changes. Man is a great talker, but how- 
small the proportion of what he says to tho ever-shifting 
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condition of his mental existence! It is necessary to look 
abroad, and gather in evidence from ovents, if wo would 
form a reasonable conjecture how much wo stand indebted 
to any one country for our literary glories, and for that 
spirit, which not only produced them, but in some measure, 
since we are Englishmen, circulate through ourselves. I 
propose, therefore, to mako a few observations on that 
peculiar combination of thought, which resulted from the 
intercourse of Italian writers with our own; first, about 
the time the llouso of Lancaster began to reign, tho 
poriod of Chaucer; and secondly, at that magnificent era 
of genius, when the names of Hooker, Shakspeare and 
Bacon attest how much, under the auspices of tho Pro¬ 
testant Queen, was effected for the sacred idoas of the 
good, tho beautiful, and the true. The first point to bo 
considered is the real character of Italian literature; for 
we cannot measure its effect until we know its capacity. 
That languago then, 1 may observe, a chosen vessel of some 
of the most glorious thoughts with which our trail nature 
has been inspired, was the last and most complete among 
the several tongues that arose out of the confusion of 
northern barbarians with their captives of tho conquered 
empire. For a long time alter that signal revolution, the 
municipal spirit, which kept the inhabitants of one town 
distinct from those of another, as regards marriages, 
social intercourse, and the wholo train of ordinary life, 
prevented the various patois, included under the general 
name of Bomano, from coalescing into regular languages. 
The mandates of government, tho decisions of law, tho 
declarations of religion, whatever was in its nature more 
important, and was intended to coerce a larger aggregate; 
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these-were by general custom rosorvod to Latin, barbarous 
indeod, and as inelegant as impure, but still Latin in 
the main, and distinguishable by a broad line from the 
dialects that swarmed in the villages. Tho few wrotchod 
attempts ut poetry that occasionally occur in this poriod 
of utter darkness, are always in a Latin form; and the 
fact that tliis is true, even of soldiers’ ballads, is decisive 
as to tho extreme infantine weakness of those forms of 
speech, which woro so soon to ariso from their illiterate 
and base condition, to express in voices of thunder and 
music the wants and tendencies of a new civilisation, 
and to animate with overlasting vigour tho intellect of 
mankind. At length, however, after five contuxies of 
preparatory ignorance, the flame burst from beneath the 
ashes, never again to he overcome. About tho same timo 
in different parts of France, a distinct, serviceable and 
capacious form was assumed by tho Provencal and Boman 
Wallou, or, as they are usually called, tho Langiro d’Oc 
and Langue d’Oil. Tho formor especially began to offer 
the phenomenon of a now literaturo, dependent for nothing 
on monastic orudition, hut fresh from the workings of 
untaught nature, impressed with tho stamp of existing 
manners, and reacting upon them by exciting tho ima¬ 
gination, and directing the feelings of the people. A 
thousand poets sprang up, as at an enchanter’s call; the 
distinctions of rank and wealth wero levelled by- this 
more honourable ambition; many were the proud feudal 
burous, who struck the minstrel lyre with emulative, 
ofton with triumphant touch; nor few wero the gallant 
princes, who sought in “lou gai saber” the solace of 
their cares, and the refinement of their martial tempers. 
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Frodoric Barbarossa, Eichai'd of England! Thoso at the 
head of the list, who could think it a disgrace to follow V 
After these it is almost idle to reckon up other royal 
poets—Alfonso and Pedro of Arragon, Frederic of Sicily, 
the King of Thossalonica, the Marquis do Montferrat, the 
Dauphin of Auvergne, the Princo of Orange—all wore 
anxious “ do trouver gontiment on vors,” and sonio, we 
are assured, showed thoir pro-eminenco of merit. In 
proportion to the development of Bomane literature, the 
characteristics of tho romantic spirit became more distinct. 
These may be arranged under four classes, constituting tho 
four greut elements of modem civilisation: Christianity, 
as preserved in Catholicism ; the Teutonic principle, ani¬ 
mating the Northern countries immediately, tho Southern 
loss diroetlv, and less forcibly through tho invasion of the 
barbarians; tho Homan, of which wo must say exactly 
the reverse, that it was indigenous to the Southern 
nations, and diffused only by military occupation over 
some Teutonic tribes; lastly, tho Oriental, derived from 
the Arabians, and circulating especially through those 
provinces of Europe, least remoto from tho extonsive 
territories of their splendid domination.* Separato as 
these sources appear, it is certain tho streams that issued 
from them had a common tendoncy, so that each seems 
only to strengthen what without it might equally have 
existed. The four moving principles consolidated thoir 

* I have here taken no notice of the Celtic character, because 
I confess I cannot perceive any palpable resnlls of it in the new 
literature. I am aware, however, that there ih a party amongst 
our literati, which professes to snpport the claims of the Celts to a 
larger portion of influence than is commonly ascribed to them. 
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energies in two groat results, enthusiasm for individual 
prowess, and enthusiasm for the female character. Ima¬ 
gination clothed these with form, and that form was 
chivalry. The Knight of La Mancha, who sought heroes 
in peasants, and giants in windmills, was not more 
doplorably mistaken than some modem adventurers, who 
endeavoured to fix an historical period, at which the 
feats of knight-errantry may havo actually occurred. In 
truth, feudality and chivalry correspond us real and ideal. 
The wild energetic virtues of baronial chieftains were 
purified from thoir heavy alloy, and sublimatod into 
models of courteous valour, by those pious frauds of 
imagination, which ameliorate tho future while they 
disguise tho past. In tho midst of a general dissolution 
of manners (tho greater part being alike ignorant of a 
comprehensive morality, and neglectful of religious injunc¬ 
tions, which the onjoiners wero the first to disobey), tho 
orient light of Poetry threw a full radiance on tho natural 
heart of woman, and, as in tho other sex, created the high 
sense of honour it pretended to find. I havo said that 
all tho four ageneios I have mentioned had their sliaro 
in impressing this direction on tho resurgent genius of 
Europe. Can it bo doubted that tho spirit of rovealed 
religion, however little understood, wrought in tho heart 
of man a reverence for tho weaker sox, both as teaching 
him to consider thoir equality with him in tho sight of 
God, and tho privileges of Christian life, and as encou¬ 
raging in himself those mild and tonder qualities, which 
are the especial glory of womanhood P Can it lie doubted, 
that if this were tho tendency of Christianity, yet more 
emphatically it was tho tendency of Catholicism ? The 
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inordinate esteem for chastity; tho solemnity attached 
to conventual vows; tho interest taken in those fair 
saints, on whom the Church has conferred beatitude, that 
aftor conquering the temptations of earth thoy might be 
able to succour tho tempted; above all the worship of the 
Virgin, tho Queen of Heaven, supposed more lenient to 
sinnors for tho lenity of her sox; and more powerful in 
their redemption by her claim of maternal authority over 
her Almighty Son—these articles of a most unseriptural, 
but very boautiful mythology, could not be established in 
general belief without investing the feminine character 
with ideal splendour and loveliness. But, as an English¬ 
man, 1 should feol myself guilty of ingratitude towards 
tho Goths, my ancestor’s, if 1 did not recall to mind that 
they woro always honourably distinguished from their 
neighbours by a moro noble view of tho domestic relation; 
and it is not perhaps a ehimorieal belief that the terms 
of humble homage, with which cavaliers of tlie middle 
ages addressed tho objects of their admiration, may havo 
found a precedent in tho language of those ancient war¬ 
riors, who defied tho colossal sovereignty of Homo, but 
bont with generous humility before tho beings who owed 
to them their safety, whom thoy considered as tho 
favourites of heavon, the tenements of frequent inspira¬ 
tion. Tho love, however, which animated the Troubadours 
was not only humble and devotional, but passionate and 
energetic. While they exalt their object to the rank of 
an angel, they would not havo her cease to bo a woman. 
Hero othor influences bocorno poreoptible, tho warm tem¬ 
peraments of Italy and Spain, and the wild impetuosity 
of Eastern passion. To Islam, indeed, tho Christian 
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civilisation of Europe owos more than might on first 
thoughts be imagined.* In the forms of Arabic imagina¬ 
tion appeared most probably tho first pattom of that 
amorous mysticism I have boon describing, since tho 
immemorial customs of their race supplied them -with 
many of those reverential habits, to which, in tho West, 
I have assignee! different causos. Slavery, and that to 
our idoas most revolting, is the general condition of the 
sex in all Asiatic countries; yet within this coercive cirelo 
is another in which the relation is almost reversed; and 
tho seraglio, which seems u prison without tho walls, 
within might present tho appearance of a templo. The 
cares, the sufferings, tho dangers of common life, approach 
not the sacred precinct in which tho Mussulman preserves 
tho idol of his affections from "vulgar gaze. Art and 
luxury are made to minister perpetually to her enjoy¬ 
ment. Slaves must become more servile in her presence; 
flattery must be pitched in a higher key, if offered to 
her acceptance. Customs like these, however pernicious 
to society, are certainly not incapable of charming tho 

* I do not wish to tic understood as adopting in its full extent 
the theory of Warburton and Warton, that all marks of Orientalism 
occurring in romantic literature came hy direct transmission 
through the Saracens. It has lieen amply shown by many writers, 
since the days of Warton, that much will still remain unaccounted 
for, which can only he referred to the essential Asiatic character of 
the whole race, now in possession of Europe, liut on the present 
occasion I shall not lie expected to enter into so abstruse a question 
as that of the community of fiction : It is sufficient for my purpose 
that the Saracen influence is an undoubted fact, although some have 
injudiciously extended this fact to circumstances which arc beyond 
its legitimate reach. 
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imagination, and of giving it that peculiar turn -which 
wo find in tho Gazeles of Persian poetry, tho Cassides 
of Arabian, and tho forms of which wero early adopted 
by the congenial spirits of Provence and Castillo. Still 
more ovident is the influence of Mahoinmedauism on tho 
delicate refinements of warfare, which formed the other 
element of chivulry, and the consequent heroic style of 
composition. Prom tho time that with the reign of the 
Abbassides began the splendid period of Arabian lite¬ 
rature and science, what more familiar to Christian ears 
than the illustrious notions of courtesy, and honour', 
which adorned tho narratives of those itinerant Eastern 
reciters, seldom absent from Europoan courts, and wel¬ 
come alike to tho festiye hall, or tho retirements of 
listening beauty ? Nor were opportunities long wanting 
of personal encounter with those lordly children of the 
Crescent, who wore so presumptuous as to outshine in 
virtue tho devoted servants of Home. Tho close of the 
eloventh century is memorable for tho great contest in 
Spain, which terminated in the capture of Toledo, and the 
reduction of all Now Castillo under tho sway of Alfonso 
tho Sixth. This was indeed a-noble struggle, and even 
at this distanco of time may well make us glow with 
exultation. Prom all parts of Europe flocked tho bravest 
knights to the stundurd of tho Cid: to their undoubting 
imaginations tho religion of the world was at issue, the 
kingdoms of God and Satan wero met in visible collision: 
yet the mutual admiration of heroic spirits was too strong 
to bo repressed, and noithor party scrupled to emulate tho 
virtuos which thoy condemned as tho vurnish of perdition. 
Tho Christian population of Custillo and An-agon had long 
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been exposed to the humanising influences of Moorish 
cultivation: not for nothing hud tho dynasty of the 
Ommiades been established, or tho kingdom of Grenada 
flourished: nor if tho successors of Abderamau wore un¬ 
able to withstand tho flower of Castillian chivalry, should 
we in justice forget, that they had tempered the weapons 
by which thoy were overcome; and had they done loss 
for humanity, they might have prospered better for them¬ 
selves. Tho issue of this war, favourable as it was to tho 
causo of Christendom, served to increase and diffuse this 
refined valour, and tho literary eulturo which had fostorod 
it. ifho conqueror of Toledo gave the noble example of 
an entire toleration; a numerous Moorish population con¬ 
tinued to live with the Christian occupants; and, while 
they mingled in their pursuits, imparted largoly tho 
spirit of their own. The schools and learned institutions 
retained their dignities: tho Mozurabs took rank in the 
court and tho army; and when tho French cavaliers 
returned to their native land, when llaymond of Barce¬ 
lona obtained tho crown of Provence, tho good efforts of 
their expedition Boon becamo visible in softened preju¬ 
dices, enlarged imaginations, and a more ardent love of 
letters.* The influence of the East was not, however, 

* In a very few years this intimacy with Eastern customs was 
renewed. The Crusades were preached, and again the Christian 
cause was set to the peril of the sword. It is ncedlesH to remark 
what a wonderful effect they must have produced in bringing the 
European nations into close contact with one another, and with that 
common enemy, who was in fact their best friend. The Crusades 
form, as might he expected, the most common topic of Provenval 
poetry, during the 12th and 13th centuries. The subjects of 
l'rouveur fiction also experienced a sudden change. The achieve- 
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confined to tho secret moulding of mind; it displayed 
itself in tho outward forms of literary composition, few 
of which are not borrowed from Arabia. The tale, or 
novel, that most delightful vehicle of amusing instruction, 
affording such a range to inventive fancy, and pliable to 
such a variety of stylo, was undoubtedly rendered fashion¬ 
able by tho reciters I have already mentioned. All the 
light and graceful machinery of enchantment, tho name 
and attributes of faerie (certainly tho most charming 
expedient ever thought of to satisfy the human propensity 
to polytheism without incurring tho sin of idolatry}, are 
owed to those ingenious travellers, who little thought, 
when they received their dole of rocompenso from some 
imperious lord, whose care they had contributed to relax, 
what a bounty, beyond all recompense, they were invo¬ 
luntarily bestowing on tho generations about to succeed 
to this "Western inheritance. There was a yet more 
important transmission from the Levant, which decided 
tho whole bent of modem poetry, 1 mean the use, at 
least the extensive and varied use, of rhyme.* This 

ments of Arthur anil Oharhmingue were forgotten ; the quest of tho 
S. Greal was abandoned ; and in the wools of Warton, “ Trebisond 
took place of Roneesvalles. ” 

* Rhyme has boon said to contain in itself a constant appeal to 
memory and hope. This is true of all verse, of all harmonised 
sound ; but it is certainly made more jialpable by the recurrence of 
termination. The dullest senses can perceive an identity in that, 
and lw pleased with it: but the partial identity, latent in more 
diffused resemblances, requires, in order to l»e appreciated, a soul 
susceptible of musical impression. The ancients disdained a mode 
of pleasure, in appearance so little elevated, so ill adapted for effects 
of art; but they knew not, aud with their metrical harmonics, 
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appears to be the creation of Southern climatos: for the 
Southern languages abound in vowels, and rhyino is tho 
resonance of vowels, while tho Northern overflow with 
consonants and naturally fall into alliteration. Thus, 
although it is a groat mistake which some writers have 
fallen into, the considering rhyme as almost unknown to 
the poetry of tho Gothic racos, we may fairly consider 
it as transported with thorn in their original migration 
from their Asiatic birth-place, while the alliteration, so 
common among them, appears a natural product of their 
now locality. No poetry, howovor, in the world was so 
founded on rhyme as the Arabian ; and some of its most 
complicated were transferred without alteration to the 
Langue d’Oc, previous to their obtaining immortality in 
the hands of Dante and I’etrarca. Thoso ingenious turns 
of fancy, so remarkable in tho Eastern style, were also 
eagerly adopted by our Wostom imitators. But thoy 
imitated with a noble freedom and gracofulness: it seemod 
‘tho natural mould of tboir minds. Tho subtlety of per¬ 
ception, and, at tho samo time, the sportiveness, that 
wore requisite for tho management of thoso compositions, 
is not the less curious and admirable in itsolf, that it was 
employed on classoaof resemblance, which our more en¬ 
larged knowledge considers as unsubstantial and minute. 
The interval that separates the cimcetH of that era from 
the frigid sparkles of somo modem wits, is generally 
commensurate with the oternal division of truth from 
falsehood, strength from weakness, beauty from deformity. 

perfectly suited, as these were, to their habitual moods of .feeling, 
they were not likely to know tho real capacities of this apparently 
simple and vulgar combination. 
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Where the intellect waxes vigorous, without any large 
support from what has boon termed “ bookmindcdnes%” 
it cannot but spend its vivacity on repeated and fantastic 
modifications of its small capital of ideas. Thero may 
be poverty of thought, in so far as there are few objocts 
of thought, but tho character of the thinking faculty is 
not poor; and hence thore is a freshness about the far¬ 
fetched combinations of these poets, which makes them 
truo to naturo, ovon when to prosaic eye they seem most 
unnatural. 

I have thus endcavourod to trace tho elements of 
romantic literature, in their first stato of composition 
under tho auspicos of morry Jonglerio: in describing 
them I havo, in fact, been analysing tho Italian, for all 
tho woalth of Provence accrued to tho more fortunate 
writers of the Peninsula, who, while they lost nothing on 
that side, were at liberty to add immensely from another. 
The thirteenth century witnessed a downful to Provencal 
glory yet more sudden and surprising than its rise. The 
barbarous war against tho Albigenses laid desolate tho 
seats of this literature; and tho extinction of tho houses 
of Provonco and Toulouse reduced tho Longue d’Oc, 
which for tho spuco of throo centimes had sat at tho right 
hand of kings, with nations for hor worshippers, and had 
said, like tho daughter of tho Chaldeuns. “I shall be a 
lady for ever,” to tho condition of a dependant menial in 
the courts of her haughty rival. Meunwhile tho “ lingua 
cortigiana,” gradually extricating itself from those pecu¬ 
liarities of idiom which rendored tho inhabitants of one 
Italian district unintelligible to thoso of another, assumed 
the rank of a written language, and began with bettor 
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omens to carry - on that war against tho insolent Languo 
diOil, which the successors of Sordol and Amaud do 
Maryeil had ceased to maintain. If I wero asked to 
name the reasons which gave this language so im¬ 
measurable an ascendancy over its fororunner, I should 
say thcro are two, both arising from its geographical 
position. Italy had boon the seat of tho anciont Empire; 
it was that of Catholic religion. Not only would the 
recovery of those lost treasures of heathen civilisation, the 
poets, historians, and philosophers of Greeco and Home, 
naturally take place in tho country where most of them 
were buried; but there is over a latent sympathy in tho 
mind of a posterity, which recognises with an instinctive 
gladness the feelings of their ancestors, when disclosed 
to them in books or other monumonts. Who can doubt 
that tho minds of Italians would spring up to meet the 
utterance of Cicero, Livy, and Virgil, with a far deoper 
and stronger sonso of community, than any other nation 
could have done! * Therefore they not only acquired 
new objects of thought at tho revival of literature, but 
they felt their own thought expanded and miraculously 
strengthened. This, then, I assign as the first reason 
of the superiority we perceive in Italian, that it had a 
capacity of taking into itself, into its own young and 
creative vigour, tho wholo height, breadth, and depth of 
human knowledge, as it then stood. My socond reason is 

* What a beautiful symbol of this truth is contained in that 
canto of the “ Purgatorio ” which relates the meeting between 
Sordel and Virgil. Centuries, and the mutations of centuries lapse 
into nothing before that strong feeling of homogeneity which bunts 
forth in the “ 0 Mantovano I ’’ 
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that Italy was the centre and home of the Catholic Faith. 
An Italian, whatever might be his moral disposition, felt 
his dignity bound up in somo sort with the name and 
cause of Christianity. Was not the Pope the Bishop 
of Bomo ? and in that word Home there was a spell of 
sufficient strength to secure his imagination against all 
heresios and schisms. Again, tho splendours and pomps 
of the daily worship; the music and the incense, and the 
beautiful saints and the tombs of martyrs—what strong 
hold must they have taken on the feelings of every 
Italian! It is true the profligacios of tho Papal court, 
and many other circumstances, had gone to weaken tho 
undoubting faith of Europe before the thirteenth century; 
but at that period, by the institution of Mendicant Orders, 
a fresh impulse was given to the human heart, ever 
parched and dying of thirst when religion is made a 
mockery. St. Francis has a claim upon our literary 
gratitude, rather more substantial, though less precise 
in form, than his reported invention of the versi sciolti. 
It seems clear, that the spirit awakened in Italy, through 
his means and those of St. Dominic, prepared the Italian 
mind for that vigorous assertion of Christianity, as the 
head and front of modem civilisation, the perpetually pre¬ 
siding genius of our poetry, our art, and our philosophy. 
These, then, I consider the two directive principles of 
them literature: the first a full and joyous reception of 
former knowledge into their own very different habits 
of knowing; the second a deep and intimate impression 
of forms of Christianity. The combined operation of the 
two is seen in their love-poetry, which dwells “ like a star 
apart,” separated by broad spaces of distinction from 

K 
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every expression of that sentiment in other languages. 
Its base is undoubtedly the Troubadour poetry, of which 
I have already spoken, but upon this they have reared 
a splendid edifice of Platonism, and surmounted it with 
the banner of the cross. In his treatise “De Yulgari 
Eloquentia,” Dante. assorts of the Lingua di Si, that 
even before the date of his own writings, “ qui dulcins, 
subtiliusque poetati sunt, ii familiares ot domestici sui 
sunt.” I think we cannot read the poems of Cino da 
Pistoia, or either Guido, without perceiving this early 
superiority and more masculine turn of thought. But it 
was not in scattered sonnets that the whole magnificence 
of that idea could bo manifested, which represents love 
as at once the base and pyramidal point of the entire 
universe, and teaches us to regard the earthly union of 
souls, not as a thing accidental, transitory, and dependent 
on the condition of human society, but with far higher 
import, as the best and the appointed symbol of our 
relations with God, and through them of his own ineffable 
essence. In the “Divine Comedy,” this idea rocoived its 
full completeness of form; that wonderful work of which, 
to speak adequately, we must borrow the utterance of its 
conceiving mind. 

“La gloria di colni, die tutto amove, 

Per l’universo penctra, e riaplendc, 

In murparte pid, e raeno altrove.”* 

This is not the occasion for entering into a criticism, or 
detailed encomium of Dante; I only wish to point him 
out as an entire and plenary representation of the Italian 


D. C. Paradiao, c. i., v. 1. 
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mind, a summary in his individual self of all the elements 
I have boon describing, which never before had co-existed 
in unity of action, a signal point in the stream of time, 
showing at once how much power was at that exact season 
aggregated to the human intellect, and what direction was 
about to bo impressed upon it by tho “rushing mighty 
wind,” the spirit of Christianity, under whose conditions 
alone a new literature was become possible. Petrarch 
appears to me a corollary from Dante; the samo spirit 
in a different mould of individual character, and that a 
weaker mould; yet better adapted, by the circumstances 
of its position, to diffuse the great thought which pos¬ 
sessed them both, and to call into existence so great a 
number of inferior recipients of it, as might affect insen¬ 
sibly, but surely, tho course of general feeling. Petrarch 
was far from apprehending either his own situation, or 
that of mankind, with any thing like tho clear vision of 
Dante, whom he affoeted to undervalue, idly striving 
against that destiny which ordained their co-operation. 
His life was restless and perplexod; that continual craving 
for sympathy, taking in its lighter moods the form and 
name of vanity, which drove him, as he tells us himself, 
“from town to town, from country to country,” would 
havo rendored him incapable of assuming tho decisive, 
initiatory position which was not difficult to bo maintained 
by the proud Ghibelline spirit, who doponded so little on 
others, so much on his own undaunted onergies. On that 
ominous morning, when the rccluso of Arqua expirod, his 
laurelled brow reposing on tho volumo he was reading, 
the vital powers of Italian poetry seemed suspended with 
his own. The form indeed remained unaltered; so perfect 

K 2 
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was the state of polished cultivation in which he left it, 
that, even when the informing genius was departed, we 
may say of it as his own phrase, “Death appeared lovely 
in that lovely face.” When, after a long interval, inspi¬ 
ration .returned under the auspices of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, the lineaments of that countenance had 
undergone a change, and thoir divinity was much abated. 
Much indeed had been going on in Europe, that could not 
but withdraw men from that state of fooling, which pro¬ 
duced the creators of Tuscan poetry. The lays of the 
Troubadours wore now forgotten; the very shade of what 
once was Arabian greatness was passing away; ancient 
literature had become familiar and almost trite; the 
republican spirit of Italy was on the decline; the courtly 
idiom of Paris reigned in undisputed supremacy; its ease 
and gaiety, its exuberance and inventive narration, its 
treasures of old chivalrous loro, its rude but fascinating 
attempts at dramatic composition, its perfect pliancy to 
that worldly temper which would pass lifo off as a jest; 
all this good and evil together began to give it an 
ascendancy over the mind of Europe already far advanced 
on the road of civilisation. The poetry of Pulci, Boiardo, 
Ariosto and Tasso, seems to me expressive of this change 
in men’s ways of thinking and feeling. I do not mean 
that they are not thoroughly and genuinely Italian; that 
their poems, especially the immortal works of Ariosto and 
his rival, are not rich in manifold beauties; but that 
there is a laxity, a weakness of tone, in the deeper portion 
of their poetic nature; that their efforts are more 
scattered, and seem to obey less one mighty governing 
impulse, thaft was the case with the earlier masters; that, 
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in a word, there was far less genial power, although 
perhaps far more brilliancy of execution. I would borrow 
the phraso of Brutus, and say, “ I do not love these less, 
but Dante and Petrarch more.” I feel, in passing from 
one to the other, exactly the same difference of impression, 
with which I should turn to a picture, of Guido, Dome- 
nichino, or any other Bolognese painter, after contem¬ 
plating the pure glories of old Tuscan or Gorman art. I 
know nothing moro difficult to define than the quality and 
limits of this difference; to consider it indoed would lead 

into higher questions, than may be agitated on this 

* 

occasion. This much, however, seems certain. Thero is 
in man a natural life, and there is also a spiritual: art, 
which holds tho mirror up to nature, is then most perfect, 
when it gives back tho image of both. 

Having thus endeavoured to ascertain the true character 
of Italian literaturo, I oomo now to consider this character 
in conjunction with the writings of Englishmen, confining 
the enquiry, as I have hitherto dono, to the products of 
imagination, because in those alono such influences as 
extend beyond palpate imitation become percoptible, and 
because I do not find that any historical or philosophical 
Italians have materially affected, in any way, tho literature 
of othor countries. First, then, as in liege duty bound, 
let us look upwards to that serene region, “pure of cloud,” 
whorein is revealed the form of Chaueor, our beautiful 
morning star, whose beams earliest breaking through the 
dense darkness of our northern Parnassus, did so pierce 
and dissipate its clouds, adorning thoir abrupt edges with 
golden lining of dawn, 

“ That all the orient laughed at the eight,” 
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He indeed delighted to attend “the nods and hecks and 
wreathed smiles,” with which the Gallic Muse invited 
young imaginations to follow her to those coasts of old 
Bomance, whero sometimes were seen the tourneys and 
courtly pomp of Arthur or Charlemagne, sometimes tho 
mystic forms of Allogory, clothing in persuasivo shape 
the incorporeal loveliness of Truth. The Languo d’Oil, 
fall of a wild freshness that proclaimed its origin in tho 
triumphant settlement of tho Northmen, abounded in 
rich and fanciful fables, which found a congenial response 
on this sido of tho Channel. Tho conquost of I’oitou and 
Guienne during Chaucer’s lifotimo, by the warriors of 
Crecy and Poitiers, threw open those other storos, of 
which I have already spoken so largely: many Proven§al 
poets followed tho Black Prince to his father's court to 
enjoy their royal patronage and goncral favour. We need 
only cast a hasty glance over the pagos of Chaucer, to 
perceive how roadily he drank at both these sources, 
especially tho first, which indeed ever sineo the conquest 
had been a spring of refreshment to English minds.' 

* Mr. ■Wordsworth, on being asked whcfC the French poetry was to 
be sought for, is said to have replied, “ In the old Chronicles." I 
believe that a more assiduous study of early French literature, than 
is common at present, would lie repaid by the discovery of much 
poetic beauty, not merely in prosaic forms, but allnring us by varied 
graces of metrical arrangement. I hope my readers will hear in 
mind, that I have been speaking on this occasion of two separate 
Frances: the one, the country of William de Lorris and Froissart, 
justly venerated by our Chaucers, our flowers, our Lydgates, and 
the other racy thinkers of Norman England; the other, a much 
later invention, retaining few features, except such as were negative, 
of theLangne d’Oil, the country of Eoileau and Voltaire, essentially 
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But we shall perceive also a vein of stronger thought 
and chaster expression than wore common in Cisalpine 
countries: we shall recognise the subduing, yet at the 
same time elevating power, which passed into his soul 
from their spirits, who just before the season of his great¬ 
ness had “enlumined Italic of pootrie.” We know that 
he travelled to that land: 

“Quin et in has dim prevenit Tityrus oraB.” * 

We have on record his admiration of “ Francis Petrarke, 
the laureate Poet,” and of that other wise poet of Flo¬ 
rence, “ hight Dantes.” From Boccaccio he imitated, 
as masters alono imitate, that incomparable composition, 
“The Knighte’s Tale,” also the beautiful story of “ Gri- 
seldis,” and probably the “Troilus and Cresseide." In 
the latter he has inserted a sonnet of Petrarch; but it is 
not so much to his direct adoptions that I refer, as to the 
general modulation of thought, that clear softness of his 
irnagos, that energetic self-possession of his conceptions, 
and that melodious reposo in which are hold togothor all 
the emotions ho delincatos. The distinct influence of tho 
Italian character is more evident with respect to tho 
father of our pootry, than afterwards with respect to 
Spenser and his contemporaries, precisely because it was 
in the first period more pure in itself, and had admitted 
little of the Northom romance. The second development 
of the Italian poetry was, as wo have seen, formed out 

hostile to the higher imagination, although possessed of advantages 
for discursive writings which I have mentioned farther on. 

* Milton ad Mansum., v. 34, as well as Spenser, give Chaucer 
the name of Tityrus, 
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of the old chivalrous stories, and may bo considered as 
formed on the Norman French, just as the first had boon 
on tho Proven 9 al. It came, therefore, boaring its own 
recommendation, to our Norman land: exactly the same 
part of our rational tompor now caught with oagemess 
at Ariosto and Tasso, which in less civilised times had 
delighted in tho Brut d’Angletorre, or the Bomon de la 
Boso. No sooner had tho mighty spirit of tho Protestant 
Beformation awakened all dormant onergios and justified 
all lofty aspirations, than literature of all sorts, but 
especially poetry, begun to arise in England; and one of 
its first results, or steps of progress, was to bring us into 
close communication with this second school of Trans¬ 
alpine poets. Ascliam, in his “Scholemaster,” informs 
us, that about this time an infinite number of Italian 
books wore translated into English. Amongst those were 
many novels which are woll known to form the ground¬ 
work of, perhaps, the larger part of our ear-ly drama, 
including Shakspeare. It should seem too that our 
metrical language acquired many improvements from 
this study. Warton assures us, that “tho poets in tho 
age of Elisabeth introduced a groat variety of measures 
from tho Italian; particularly in the lyrical pieces of that 
time, in their canzonots, madrigals, dovises and opitha- 
lamiums.” It is needless to multiply instances of so 
palpablo a feet as is tho Italian tone of sentimont in those 
groat writers to whom we owo almost every thing. What 
soothed the solitary hours of Surrey with a more powerful 
magic than Agrippa could havo shown him?* What 

• Tho merciless blows levelled by editorial scepticism at the 
romantic story of Surrey bare finished, it seems, by destroying 
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comforted the noble Sidney when he sought refuge in 
flight from tho dangerous kindness of his too beautiful 
Stella ? What potent charm could lure that genius, whose 
ambitious grasp an Eldorado had hardly sufficed, to utter 
his molodious plaint oyer “ the grave where haura lay ?” 
From what source of perpetual freshness did Fletcher 
nourish his tenderness of soul, his rich pictorial powers, 
his deep and varied melodies ? And what shall not be 
said of him, whose song was moralised by “fiorce wars 
and faithful loves,” that “ sage, serious Spensor ” of whom 
Milton spoaks, and whom ho “ dares bo known to think a 
better teacher than Seotus or Aquinas ? ” It is worthy of 
remark that Sponsor, attached as he was to tho wilder 
strums of tho ehi#lrous epic, has not, liko most of his 
time*, neglected tho higher mood of the early Florentines. 
The Hymns to Heavonly Love and Beauty, and many 
parts of tho Fairy Queen, especially tho sixth canto of tho 
Third Book, attest how thoroughly he felt the spirit of 
Petrarch, whom tho generality of those writers seem to 
have known only through tho Potrarchisti, so little do 
they comprehend what thoy profoss to copy. It would 
have been strange, however, if, in the most universal 
mind that ever existed, thero had been no express recog¬ 
nition of that mode of sentiment, which had first asserted 
the character, and designated the direction, of modem 
literature. I cannot, help considering the sonnets of 
Shakspoare as a sort of homage to tho Genius of Christian 
Europe, necessarily exacted, although voluntarily paid 

the real Geraldine, as they began liy dissipating her illusive sem¬ 
blance. See the last edition of Lord Surrey’s poems, in Pickering’s 
“ Aldine Poets.” 
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before he ■was allowed to take in hand the sceptre of his 
endless dominion. I would observe too, that the structure 
of these sonnets is perfectly Tuscan, except in the par¬ 
ticular of tho rhymes, a deviation perhaps allowable to 
the different form of our language, although the examples 
of Milton and Wordsworth have sufficiently shown that it 
is far from indispensable. It is not easy to assign just 
limits to that glorious era, which with rightful pride we 
denominate the Elizabethan: but perhaps we may con¬ 
sider that strange tribe of poems inappropriately styled 
by Johnson tho Motaphysical, as a prolongation of its 
inferior characteristics little calculated to form a fabric of 
themselves, although admirably adapted for ornament and 
relief. In some of these, howovor, tlftre is a fervour and 
loyalty of fooling, which show that the impression of tho 
better Italian spirit was not offocod, although in constant 
danger of yielding to cumbrous subtloties of tho under¬ 
standing. I would in particular name Habington’s “ Cas- 
tara,” as one of thoso works which make us proud of 
living in the same land, and inheriting the same associa¬ 
tions, with its true-hearted and simple-minded author. 
The Eestoration of Charles II. was the trumpet of a great 
woe to tho poetry of England: from this time we may date 
the extinction of tho Italian influence, as a national feel¬ 
ing, however it may occasionally bo visible in the writings 
of scattered individuals.* But before the guardian angel 

* Dryden, who led up the death-dance of Parisian foppery and 
wickedness, could not escape from bis better nature, his strong 
conservative remnant of good old English feeling : hut I see scarce 
any direct influence of the Italians in his writings. Of Pope, 
Thomson, Young, Goldsmith, Akenside, nothing can be said. 
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of ottr land resigned for a season his flaming sword, 
unable to prevent the entrance of that evil snake, who 
over watches round the enclosure of this island paradise, 
and seeks, by variation of shape, sometimes elovating a 
crest of treacherous lily whiteness, sometimes smoothing 
a polished coat of three magical hues, to introduce, as best 
he may, his malign presence into the abodo of liberty 
and obedienco—before, I say, the higher literature of 
England became subjoct to Paris, its fainting energies 
were gathered up into one gigantic effort. Milton, it has 
beon well said, constitutes an ora by himself: no category 
of a class can rightly includo him: we see at once in 
reading him, that he lives not in a gonial age, and, unlike 
his*predocossors, in whom knowledge as well as feeling 
has an air of spontaneity, ho sooms obliged to keep his 
will in a state of constant pndividod activity, in order to 
hold in subsorvienco the reluctantly ministering spirits of 
tho outward and inward world. But in so far as this per¬ 
petually excited energy has chosen for itself the place 
whereon it will act, it certainly brings him into dose 

The tesselated mind of Gray is partly made up of Italian reading: 
but there is too little vitality in his elegant appropriations to be 
communicative of life to that surrounding literature, which he had 
sense enough in some things to despise, but not strength enough 
to amend. In the present century we have seen a very successful 
attempt to transfer the light and graceful sportiveness of the 
Bemesque style into the weightier framework of our own language. 
I allude to Mr. Frere's Whistlecmft, and the more celebrated pro¬ 
ductions of a late eminent genius, never perhaps so thoroughly 
master of himself as when indulging a rein of bitter mockery and 
sarcasm on subjects naturally calculated to awaken very different 
feelings. 
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sympathy with his immediate forerunners, the Eliza¬ 
bethans, and through them with "their Tuscan masters. 
Well, indood, did it befit the Christian poet, who was 
raised up to assert the great fundamental truth of modem 
civilisation, that manners and letters have a law of 
progression, parallel, though not coincident, with the 
expansion of spiritual religion—to assert this, not indeed 
with tho universality and depth with which the same 
truth had been asserted by Dante, yot with some relative 
advantages over him, which were necessarily obtained 
front a Protestant and English position; well, I say, did 
it befit our venerable Milton to draw weapons for his 
glorious war from tho inexhaustiblo armoury of tho 
“DivinaCommodia,” and acknowledge his honourable Job¬ 
beries in terms like these: “Ut enirn est apud eos ingonio 
quis forte floridior, aut mori^us amcenis et elegantibus, 
linguam Etruscam in deliciis habet prsocipuis, quin et in 
solida etiain parte eruditionis osso sibi ponendam ducit, 
prsesortim si Ghrseca aut Latina, vel nullo,.,vel modico 
tinctu imbiberit. Ego corte istis utrisquo linguis non 
extremis tantummodo labris madidus; sed, siquis alius, 
quantum per annos licuit, poculis majoribus prolutus, 
possum tamen noununquam ad ilium Dantcm, et Petrar- 
cham aliosque vostros complusculos, libenter et cupide 
comessatum ire: neo mo tarn ipsco Athense Atticse cum 
illo suo polluddo Hisso, neque ilia vetus Eoma suit Tiberis 
ripit rotinore valuerunt; quin srnpe Amum vestrum, et 
Eaesulanos illos colies invisere amem.” * What then 
we say of these things ? The glories of the Elizabethan 

•Bpist. Benedicto Bonmatthteo Florentine, Milt. Pr. Op., 
p. 671, 4to. 
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1 literature have passed away, and cannot return: we are 
removed from them b^ the wholo collective spaco of two 
distinct literary manifestations. Is it certain, then, that 
we can do nothing but admire what they havo beon, and 
lament that thoy cannot be: or can it perhaps bo shown, 
that although that Italian effluonce has gone away into 
the past, and has beon followed by others not more per¬ 
manent than itself, it has yet a more immediato hold on 
our actual condition, than either of its successors ? Let 
us for a moment consider these. I would not be under¬ 
stood, in what I have spoken concerning the influence of 
Franco, as believing that influence productive of unmixed 
ovil. England, it should nevor be forgotten, had in the 
last century a great political part to perform. It was 
necessary perhaps that her languago should receive some 
considerable inflexion, corresponding to the active ten¬ 
dency of the public mind, and expressive rather of the 
direct, palpable uses of life, than of sentiments that 
overleap the present. For such a purpose the spirit of 
French literature, and the laws of French composition, 
were peculiarly fitted: nor is it a reasonable cause for 
regret, that our languago has taken into itself some of 
that wonderful idiomatic force, that dearness and concise¬ 
ness of arrangement, that correct pointing of expression 
towards the level of general understanding, which dis¬ 
tinguish the French tongue above all others with which 
we are acquainted, and render allowable a comparison 
between it and the Latin, which occupied nearly the same 
post in the old civilisation, as the organ, not of genial 
and original thinking, but of thoughts accumulated, set 
in order, smoothed down, and ready for diffusion. The 
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dose however of the last age, and the first quarter of the 
present, have witnessed a powerful reaction, as woll in 
England as on the Continont, against the exclusive 
dominion of prosaic, and what are termed utilitarian 
tendencies in literature. It will not bo disputed that tho 
form at loast of this reaction comes to us from Germany. 
Not until the offerings of Schiller and Goethe had been 
accepted, did Coleridge or Wordsworth kindlo their sacri¬ 
ficial flame on tho altar of tho muses. Not until a whole 
generation of Germans had elaborated the laws of a lofty 
criticism, were its principles effective on our own writers. 
From them wo received our good, and from them our 
evil. Thoy taught us that the worship of Beauty is a 
vocation of high and mysterious import, not to be rolo- 
gated into tho round of daily amusements, or confined by 
the superstitious canons of temporary opinion. They 
held up to our merited derision that moagro spirit of 
systematised imbecility, which would proscribe the most 
important part of our human being, as guilty 1 of imperti¬ 
nent interference with evidont interest. But the sagacious 
remark of Bishop Lowth, that “ the Germans aro better 
at pulling down than at sotting up,” is not merely 
applicable to their historical criticism. It is a good and 
honourable thing to throw down a form of triumphant 
wrong, but unless we substitute the right, it had been 
well, perhaps, had wo never stirred. The last state is 
often worso than tho first. I do not hositato to expross 
my conviction, that the spirit of tho critical philosophy, 
as seen by its fruits in all tho ramifications of art, litera¬ 
ture, and morality, is as much mom dangerous than the 
spirit of mechanical philosophy, as it is fairer in appear- 
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once, and more capable of alliance with, our natural 
feelings of enthusiasm and delight. Its dangerous ten¬ 
dency is this, that it perverts those very minds, whoso 
office it was to resist the perverse impulses of society, and 
to proclaim truth under the dominion of falsehood. How¬ 
ever precipitate may be at any time the current of public 
opinion, bearing along the mass of men to the grosser 
agitations of life, and to such schemes of belief as make 
these the prominent object, there will always be in 
reserve a forco of antagonist opinion, strengthened by 
opposition, and attesting the sanctity of those higher 
principles, which are despised or forgotten by the ma¬ 
jority. These men aro sccurod by natural temperament, 
and poculiar circumstances, from participating in the 
common delusion: but if some other and deeper fallacy 
be invented; if some more subtle beast of the field 
should speak to them in wicked flattery; if a digest of 
intellectual aphorisms con bo substituted in their minds 
for a codo ofr hving truths, and the lovely somblanees of 
beauty, truth, affection, can bo mado first to obseuro the 
presence, and thon to concoal tho loss of that religious 
humility, without which, as their central life, all these 
are but dreadful shadows; if so fatal a stratagem can be 
successfully practised, I see not what hopo remains for a 
people against whom tho gates of holl havo so prevailed. 
"When tho light of the body is darkness, how great is that 
darkness! Bo this as it may; whether tho Germans and 
their followers have or havo not betrayed thoir trust, it 
seems at least that their influence is on tho decline. The 
effects of what they havo done aro by no means extinct; 
the present generation is too much moulded by their 
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agency to forget or escape it with ease: but the original 
causes have ceased to work, and the master workers are 
departing from the earth. I believe tho Bevolution of 
1830 has closed up the German era, just as the Bevolution 
of 1789 closed up tho French era. Looking then to tho 
lurid presages of the timos that are coming; believing 
that amidst the awful commotions of society, which few 
of us do not expect—tho disruption, it may bo, of those 
common bands which hold togethor our social existence, 
necessarily followed by an occurrence on a larger scale of 
the same things that were witnessed in Franco forty years 
ago; the dispersion of those decencies and charities which 
custom produces and preserves, that mass of little motives, 
brought into unity and constancy of action by the mecha¬ 
nism of daily life, and far more efficacious in restraining 
civilised man from much headlong misery and crime than 
his pride is apt readily to acknowledge—that, in such a 
desolation, nothing possibly can bo found to support men 
but a true spiritual Christianity, I am not entirely without 
hope, that round such an element of vital light, con¬ 
strained once more to put forth its illu min ating energies 
for protection and deliverance to its children, may gather 
once again the scattered rays of human knowledge. In 
those obscured times, that followed the subversion of 
Bome, the muses dung not in vain for safety to the 
inviolate altars of the Catholic church. I have endea¬ 
voured to point out some of the wonderful and beautiful 
consequences of this marriage of religion with literature; 
and I have been the more anxious to do this, as it has 
appeared to me by no means impossible, that the recur¬ 
rence of analogous circumstances may produce, at no vast 
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distance of time, a recurrence of similar effects. It is not 
wholly without the hounds of probability, that a purer 
spirit than the Bomon Catholicism may animate hereafter 
a loftier form of Europoan civilisation. But should this 
be an idle dream (and indeed my own anticipations seldom 
incline to so favourable an aspect) it will not bo the less 
useful or important, in times of unchristian ascondancy, 
to fix our thoughts habitually on that first development 
of modem literaturo, which shows us the diroct, and, as it 
wore, natural influence of our roligion on our conditions 
of society, and the expression of this in our enquiring 
thoughts and stirring emotions. An English mind that 
has drunk deep at the sources of southern inspiration, 
and especially that is imbued with the spirit of the 
mighty Florentine, will bo conscious of a perpetual fresh¬ 
ness and quiot boauty, resting on his imaginations and 
spreading gently over his affoctions, until by the blessing 
of heaven it may bo absorbod, without loss, in tho puro 
inner light, of which that voice has spokon as no other 
can; 

“ Light intellectual, yet full of love, 

Love of true beauty, therefore full of joy, 

Joy, every other sweetness far above.” * 


“Luce intellettual, piena d'amore, 

Amor di vero ben, pien di letizia, 

Letizia, che trascende ogni dolzore.” 

D. O. Paradito, c. 30. 
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“ Ille, decus Latii, magnce spes altera Romsc, 

Ore cffundit opes fandi eertissimns auctor; 

Tantum omnes saperaus pneclaro munere linguro, 
Quantum iit ante alias Romanu ijotentia geutes."— Visa. 

To write worthily concerning the character of Cicoro, 
would be an undertaking, than which few are more 
difficult, or more oxtensivo. For, first, it is impossible 
not to be touched with roverenco, and a kind of religious 
awe, when we look towards tho figure of any groat and 
noble mind, belonging, as regards his natural course, to 
times long departed, but living among us all, by his 
thoughts perpetuated in writing, which actively circu¬ 
lating through numberloss minds, and present without 
difficulty to several points of place and timo, give us a 
far greater impression of efficiency than any act whatever 
(though voluntary, which these are not), of tho same man, 
when conscious and alive. In fact, it is hardly to be 
thought surprising, that many should care for no imrnor- 
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tality so much as this; for although thore will be no 
sense, or pleasure of enjoyment in it, when it comes, they 
can relish it, at least, by anticipation, which has often 
a bettor taste than fruition, and. thoy may have full 
assurance of its naturo by observing the colebrity of other 
men. Some of those immortals, howevor, do not puzzle us 
much, when putting asido the first sentiments of wonder 
and respect, we stop nearor to examine with precision their 
lineaments, and truo demeanour. But when wo have to do 
with a mind of various powers, whoso solicitous activity 
neither public business nor private study can oxhaust, and 
which can steal timo from the engrossing occupations of 
state policy, for the pursuit of liberal knowledge, and the 
communication of it to mankind, we find ourselves involved 
in much perplexity, and fool that oven after some labour 
has been expended, it will be little better than guess¬ 
work that finally strikes tho balance, and ascertains by 
relativo estimation of unliko qualities, his tmo station in 
tho temple of famo. Tho jocular anathoma, pronounced 
by Sir Robert Walpole on history in genoral, hits with 
peculiar force tho judgments wo form of motives, and 
intellectual qualities, things so curiously complicated in 
the roality of nature, that our little knowledge has 
nothing to ground itself upon, but a fow looso rules 
collected by a very confined induction from external 
appearances. How littlo, in fact, doos one creaturo know 
of another, oven if he lives with him, s*eos him constantly, 
and, in popular language, knows all about him! Of that 
immense chain of mental successions which extends from 
tho cradle to tho death-bed, how few links, comparatively 
speaking, are visible to any other person! Yet from these 

l 2 
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fragments of being (if the expression may bo pardoned), 
you shall hear one decide as confidently about the unseen 
and unimagined whole, as a geologist from his chip of 
stone will explain the structure of the mass to which it 
belonged, and even the changes of fortune which it has 
rocoivod at the hand of tinio. Exporioneo, however, the 
final judge, troats these two speculators in a very different 
manner. And what is tho reason ? Unfortunately, 
human beings are not lapidary formations: they are not 
even animals of pure understanding, which might come 
near it: their microcosm is as infinite in its forms as tho 
world without us, and in one, as in the other, wo must 
obey tho laws by observation and experiment, More wo 
can venture to command tho dements by arbitrary com¬ 
bination. A question may bo raised, whether, if the veil 
that obscures other existence from view wore altogether 
removed, and that inode of immediate vision becaino usual, 
which Eousseau* fancied was more concoivablo than tho 
communication of motion by impact, wo should, after all, 
derive much benofit from tho change. But there can be 
no doubt it would wonderfully alter for tho better our 
histories and biographical memoirs, and would effect a 
prodigious shifting of place among many worthies who are 
set high, or low, without much warrant, according to our 
present system of knowledge. 

This Essay, however, has no such ambitious aim, as to 
indude the whole character of Cicero within the scope of 
its observations. It is intended only to take a briof survey 
of one element in his diversified gonius, the philosophical; 
but it will be difficult to mark tho limits of this without 


* See Nouvelle UCluise. 
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un occasional glance at those othor qualities, by which it 
Is bounded, and which sometimes curiously intersect it. 
This will bo ovident if we consider that a question con¬ 
cerning the merits of Cicoronian philosophy naturally 
resolves itself into two parts. In what temper of mind, it 
should first bo asked, did Cicero come to form and deliver 
his opinions ? And, secondly, what those opinions were ? 
Now the first of those is, beyond comparison, tho most 
interesting and important. A man, it has been well said, 
“ is always other and more than his opinions.” To under¬ 
stand something of tho prodispositions in any mind, js to 
occupy a height of vantage, from which we may more 
clearly perceive the true bearings of his thoughts, than 
was possible for a spectator on tho level. By knowing 
how much a man loves truth, wo loam how far ho is likely 
to teach it us: by ascertaining the special bent of his 
passions and habits, wo aro on our guard against giving 
that creilit to conclusions in favour of them, which our 
notion of his discernment might otherwise incline us to 
give. But thore is more than this. The inward life of a 
great man, the sum total of his impressions, customs, 
sentiments, gradual procossos of thought, rapid sugges¬ 
tions, and the like, contains a far greutor truth, both in 
extent and in magnitude, than all tho fixed and positive 
forms of belief that occupy the front-row in his under¬ 
standing. It is more our intorost to know the first, for 
wo know more in knowing it, and are brought by it into 
closer contact with real greatness. Opinion is often the 
product of an exhausted, not an onorgotic condition of 
mind: a fow thoughts are sufficient to make up many 
opinions, and though these are always in some proportion 
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to the degree of elevation allotted to their parent mind, 
they aro soldom, perhaps, its certain measure. 

In the instance wo havo now to consider, many such 
predisposing influences will occur - to the most careless 
observer. Cicero was a Homan, and wo must view him 
with reforonco to the circumstances of Koman life, ajqJ 
tho poculhir tendencies of its national feeling. He was a 
Homan statesman, and wo must not forget tho absorbing 
interest of politics in his time, and country, while wo 
ostimato the value he sot on tho calmer studies of his 
retirement. Ho was also a Bnrnun gentleman, fond of 
social life, and capable of guiding and adorning its 
movements: ho had elevated his family and name, by his 
own indefatigable exertions, from the ranks of provincial 
society; and was naturally ambitious of that life of lite¬ 
rary brillianco which had already superseded in public 
estimation tho honour's of patrician birth, and was 
beginning to vie with the moro substantial reverence 
paid to high dignities, and large possessions. Above all, 
Ire was, by long habit and peculiar genius, a Koman 
orator, accustomed alike to tho grave deliberations of 
the senate, and tho impussioned ploadings of the forum. 
All those influences (and some of them wore not a little 
fevorish and disturbing) ho earriod with him into tho 
quiet fields and lucid utmosphero of philosophy. Whether 
he agitated that region by what ho brought moro than 
he benefited himself, and through himself the world, 
by what he found, is an enquiry which may prove 
entertaining and useful, and which we shall be better 
able to bring to a satisfactory conclusion, when we have 
considered rather more at length the rotation of these 
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previous tendencies to the investigation and discovery of 
truth. 

It has boon a favourite notion 'with those modem 
■writers, who aro fond of considering tho unity of mood, 
produced by a constant action of similar circumstances on 
the mind of a nation, in rathor an abstract point of view, 
that tho Romans represent the political, as tho Greeks 
did the individual development of human intelligence and 
enorgy. Whatevor objections may lie against forms of 
expression, which, when habitually applied by speculators 
on history, are apt to mislead by a frequently recurring 
appearance of system, always seductive to the imagination, 
but proportionably dangerous to the observing intellect, 
it seems impossible to deny that much truth is contained 
in this remark. It is not of courso meant, that tho 
institutions of social convention did not attain a singular 
dogreo of perfection among the Grecian states, or that 
their complexion was not generally favourable to the 
cultivation of individual genius; but simply that no 
strong national spirit impelled the Greeks to national 
aggrandisement as the paramount object of their activity, 
which was tho case with the conquering people who 
succeeded them in tho career of civilisation. A country 
of small republics, perpetually at strife with each other, 
had little unity of aim, except when monacod by barbarian 
inroads. Patriotism, indoed, was raised high in tho scale 
of duties, and on tho samo pica that “omnos omnium 
caritates patria comploctitur,” tho same energy was ex¬ 
erted for the public good, which afterwards, on a larger 
theatre, enforced the admiring submission of mankind. 
But the public sympathies of the Athenian were opposed 
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to those of the Lacedemonian, and no single city threat¬ 
ened to absorb the world into the greatness of its name. 
The fascination of that name was wanting, and the sense 
of favouring destiny, which in the thought of every 
Bom an blended his proud recollections of past triumph 
with tho confident hope of an equally subservient future. 
Nor do wo find that, where tho bonds of Grecian polity 
wero strongest, the vigour of literary genius was-most 
conspicuous or effective. The severer, as well as tho 
lighter Muses, fled from the walls of Sparta; for the 
patronage, oxtended by Lycurgus to the shade of Homer, 
failed to kindle tho finer sentiments among the subjects 
of his legislation. On tho othor side (if we except tho 
dramatic poets, whose local attachments woro naturally 
strengthened by tho necessities of their art), no strong 
sympathy with national advance or decline bogies, under 
climates more congenial to art and knowlodgo, to have 
inspired the eminent leaders of human thought. Hndar 
attended on a court; Plato could exchango the liberal 
air of Athens for the atmosphere of Syracusan tyranny: 
Aristotle,* ‘.‘the soul of the academy,” was attached to it 
only by the life of its founder, and turned contentedly, 
after his doath, to the court of Ilormeas, and the counsels 
of Macedonian oppression. This comparative laxity of 
civil ties, owing perhaps in some measure to the capricious 
nature of those “ fierce democraties” which made political 
eminence less desirable, bocause loss secure, was conducive 
to that depth of meditation and comprehensiveness of 
views, which carried the Grocian spirit to heights of 

* “ 'O vovs rt)t 5iarpi/3i)t, ” was the appellation given by Plato to 
his future rival. 
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excellence, that will exercise the wondering gaze of our 
latest posterity. The sculptors and poets were left free to 
enjoy the unlimited inspiration of natural boauties, which 
are not of this age, or of that empire, but everlasting, and 
coefploto in themselves as the ideas they produce in the 
meditativo artist, who has a higher standard of perfection 
within him than the most glorious of recolloctod names— 
a Fabricius, a Brutus, or a Numa. "Whatever elevation 
the contemplative and creative parts of our nature wore 
fitted to attain, when left to the free exorcise of their 
own functions, neither restrained, and, as it were, overlaid 
by a bond of national feeling intent on national glory, nor 
deriving an auxilinr, yet heterogeneous force from the 
diffusion of a spiritual faith; such elevation, we may safely 
say, was attained by the Grooks. The fair inventions of 
their art, the puro deductions of their science, all tho 
curious and splendid combinations of thought, which arise 
from the habit of viewing the circumstances of man in 
tho single light of poetic beauty, or, according to distinct 
forms of intellectual congruity, remain to us in their 
precious literature, and attest how clear, how serene, how 
majestically independent of merely local and temporary 
views, was the genius of ancient Greece, who laid the 
honey on the lips of l’lato, and raised tho temple of the 
graces within the bosom of Sophodos. 

Everything in tho Eoman character was the reverse 
of this, and announced to attentivo reflection a different 
destiny, and a new evolution of mental nature. Sprung 
from the embraco of Mars, this poople of determined 
warriors rose by slow degrees to an universal dominion, 
and every separate will, that came into action under the 
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auspices of their patron god, seemed to bond itself by 
spontaneous impulse to fulfil his overruling intention and 
redeem his early promise. The infancy of Homo was 
nourished by a martial and religious poetry, which became 
extinct when the soason of extended action arrived. Aon 
tho lessons taught and matured in probationary struggles 
with tho bravo Italian populations were applied to a 
tremendous battle against the several supremacies of 
Europo; and, the scabbard being tin-own away, that 
sword was displayed in irrosistiblo splendour, which for a 
space of conturies was to tamo the haughty and proudly 
spare the suppliant. Such was, throughout, the consistency 
of their progress, that all their institutions and customs 
bore tho impress of ono ruling idea; and insensate things 
seemed to unite with human volitions in a glad further¬ 
ance of the glorious race. Tho paths of scientific discovery 
and secluded imagination were naturally unheedod by 
minds so strongly possessed with notions of “ prido, 
pomp, and circumstance.” Their ordinary pursuits were 
practical, and their highest aims political. Thoy had no 
original literature, and thoy did not feel tho want. There 
was much vigorous conception, but it all went into the 
outward world, the empire of their triumphant will.* 

*“The austere frugality of the ancient republicans, -their 
carelessness about the possessions and the pleasures of wealth, the 
strict regard for law among the people, its universal and steadfast 
loyalty during the happy centuries when the constitution, after the 
pretensions of the aristocracy had been curbed, were flourishing in 
its full perfection, the sound feeling which never, amid internal 
discord, allowed of an appeal to foreign interference, the absolute 
empire of the laws and customs, and the steadiness with which, 
nevertheless, whatever in them was no longer expedient, was 
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"Wien, at longth, conquest brought luxury in its train, 
and artificial appetites sprang from the excess of social 
stimulus, the graces of a foreign language were first 
sought to supply a fashionable gratification, and soon 
producod their emolliont effects of taste and refined plea¬ 
sure; but they never touched the ground of character,* 
which was far too solidly fixed to admit of 'change from 
suponnduction. Systems of philosophy wero imported for 
the amusement and use of a highly civilised population; 
but amidst much ingenious discussion and collision of 
opinions, no sparks of strong philosophic thought, wero 
elicited; and those chasms in knowledge, which wore left 
obscure by the burning lights of older science, received 
no new illumination from the masters of the oarth. If the 
obstacles to the rise of an original philosophy, groundod 
on the intrinsic character of the Homans, may fairly soem 
insuperable, they must doubtless bo considered as deriving 
an immense accession of foroo from the peculiar condition 
of the republic in tho ago of Cicero. Corruption had 
reached the heart of tho stato: tho few, in whom the life¬ 
blood of patriotism still circulated, felt the indispensable 

amended, the wisdom of the constitution, the ideal perfection of 
fortitude, realised in the citizens and in the state; all these qualities 
unquestionably excite a feeling of reverence which cannot equally 
be awakened by the contemplation of any other people.” This 
summary of Roman virtues is extracted from the work of a philo¬ 
sophic historian, who proceeds to fill the opposite scale, and to mark 
out their vices with a wise impartiality.—See Niebvur. Lecture 
;prefixed to second edition of Tramlation, Hare and Thirtwall, p. 26. 

* Lucretius and Catullus are the confirming exceptions. That 
must indeed be a barren and fetid soil, in which poetry cannot 
strike a single root. 
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importance and awful interest attachod to an active life: 
the larger number, with whom a superficial acquaintance 
with thoorios, nick-named philosophical knowlodgo, served 
as an excuse for indolence, or a varnish for vice, were 
constitutionally disqualified for the keen intuition of 
truth, and the generous mood of enthusiasm, in which 
suggestion strikes the mind like inspiration. The Greok 
teachers, from whom their littlo learning was immedi¬ 
ately dorivod, were very unlike that former race, the 0toi 
iroAaioi of philosophy. Thero wero exceptions perhaps, at 
all ovonts there were degrees of merit: a Posidonius,* or 
a Pansotius, is not to be classed with tho vulgar hord of 
sophists. But the general difference was too manifest to 
be mistaken: what in tho hands of Plato had been an 
art, in those of Aristotle a scienco, was now become an 
easy trade. A minute fastidious casuistry supplied tho 
place of that reasoning, and that “ kphttov n Koyau,” which 
sought to elevate mankind to the lovol of true wisdom 
by an assiduous cultivation of sentiments -possessed by 
all, at least in the germ; sentiments, by whoso action on 
a plastic imagination tho most beautiful phenomena of 
mental combination aro elicited, aud a mass of desires and 
hopes rocoive thoir form and constitution, whose luminous 
nature repels the darkness of the grave. Wisor in their 
own generation than tho children of light, these new 
instructors roadily yielded to the prevalent tomper of 
their age; and while thoy flattered the roigning profligacy 
of manners, by relegating morality into the arid regions 

* Was it not a fine acknowledgment of the inherent supremacy 
of wisdom, when the imperatorial fasces were lowered by command 
of Fompey, before the person of Posidonius! 
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of rules, maxims, and verbal distinctions, they effectually 
secured tlio profits and reputation of their own vagabond 
profession. Tho general tendency of men’s minds at this 
moinontous era, was unquestionably towards a sceptical 
indifference: such must over bo the effect of dogonerato 
institutions and corrupted manners, accompanied with 
great operative energy in tho maohino of the stato, and 
an habitual reliance of almost every individual mind on 
external and transitory things, the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and tho obligations of palpable interest. It was an un¬ 
believing ago, and none who lived within its term escaped 
altogether the contagion. In periods of this description, 
the aphelia of national existence, some will generally be 
found who withstand to a cortain extont tho predominant 
tendency, and attest to a future generation the inherent 
dignity of our nature. Thoir efforts are limitod, and their 
self-olovation is not constant; yet they are green places 
in the moral wildomess on which our thoughts should 
delight to linger. 

If there he any truth in these observations, we should 
expect, a priori, what the examination of his writings 
will abundantly demonstrate, that the expressed mind of 
Cicero would exhibit signatures of both theso impressions; 
the gonoral impression, I mean, of nationdl predilections, 
and active, external tendencies of thought; and that 
particular impression, originating in the character of 
the times, and leading to disputation about prevailing 
opinions, rather than independent research, to pulling 
down in the spirit of incredulity, without attempting to 
re-construct in a temper of faith. But we could not have 
told beforehand, that he would be included in that small 
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class of partial exceptions I have mentioned, and that the 
scepticism he shared with many was tinged and modified 
by a genial warmth, which was peculiarly his own. 
Sometimes a disciple of Camoados, sometimes of Plato, he 
varies the tono of his language according to the alternate 
moods that possess him. In a memorable passage ho 
owns, that to presorve the fair proportions of his moral 
odifico, it was necessary to keep out of thought and men¬ 
tion, “ haram perturlmtricem omnium academiam.” * 

I shall now consider a characteristic of Cicero’s dis¬ 
position, which was more dependent on himsolf, and the 
traces of which are ovorywhoro perceptiblo in his life and 
writings. Whatever ho thought, whatever ho experienced, 
assumod with him an oratorical form. Truth had few 
charms for him, unadorned and aim) K ad' auryv; ho de¬ 
lighted, indeed, in the analogies which reason presents ; 
but it was because they are susceptible of brilliant 

* “Exoremus ut sileat,” he continues, “nam si invaserit in 
luce qua; satis scite instructs et eoinjiosita videantur, nimis edet 
ruinas, qunm quidern ego PLACARE cupio, SU1SM0VERE NON 
ATJDEO.”—De Legibus, i. 13. The principles of the Academic 
sect, “hws ab Arcesilft et Carnegie recens, ” are unfolded in the 
books of Academic Questions, and those De Naturk Deorum. In 
the Offices, 1. ii, c. 2, he thus briefly expresses them; “Non 
sumus ii quorum vagetur mens errore, nec habeat unquam, quod 
sequatur ; quseenim esset ista mens, vel quse vita potius, non solum 
disputandi, sed etiam vivendi ratione sublatfl? Nos autem, ut 
ceteri, qui alia certa, alia incerta esse dicunt, sic ab his dissentientes 
alia probabilia, contra alia improbabilia esse dicimus.” Aulus 
(Jellius, in a jesting manner, explains the difference between the 
Pyrrhonians and these Academics. “The latter,” he says, “were 
certain they could know nothing; the former were not more certain 
of that than of anything else ! ” 
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colouring and emphatic display. Once, when undergoing 
the misery of oxilo, and disgusted for a time -with the 
bold gamo he had boon playing with the passions and 
habits that had made him what ho was, ho besought his 
friends “ut non oratorem so, sod philosophum appollarcnt, 
nam so philosophiam, ut rem sibi proposuisso, arte oratoria, 
tanguam instrumonto, in rebus publicis tractandis uti.” * 
Other times brought another language; and, in direct 
contradiction to tho above, he has declared, in more than 
one passage,f what tho internal evidonco of his life and 
writings was amply sufficient to establish, that ho learned 
philosophy “eloquentiae gratia.” 

Much as has been said, sinco tho idols wcro first stricken 
in the temple by tho commissioned hand of Bacon, about 
tho mischief of substituting pootical illustration for real 
cohosion of truth to truth, it may perhaps bo found, on 
examination, that a rhotorical spirit is a more dangerous 
intruder. Poetry, indoed, is seductive by exciting in us 
that mood of feeling, which conjoins all mental states, 
that pass in roview before it, according to congruity of 
sentiment, not agreement of conceptions: and it is with 
justice, therefore, that tho Muses aro condemned by the 
genius of a profound philosophy. But though poetry 
encourages a wrong condition of feeling with respect to 
tho discovery of truth, its enchantments tend to keep the 
mind within that circle of contemplative enjoyment, 
which is not less indispensably necessary to tho oxertions 
of a philosophic spirit. We may ho led wrong by tho 

* See Brucker, Hist. Philoaoph., voL ii. p. 89, and his reference 
to Plutarch. 

+ See Prom, Paradox., Orator, sub init., Tusc. Qurast., 2, 3. 
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sorcery; but that wrong is contiguous to the right. Now 
it is part of our idea and description of oratory, that it 
appeals to the activo functions of our nature. It is the 
bringing of one man’s mind to boar upon another man’s 
will. Wo call up our scattered knowledge, wo arrange 
our various powers of fooling, we seloet and marshal the 
objects of our observation, and then wo combino them 
under the command of one strong impulse, and concentre 
thoir operations upon one point. That point is in every 
instanco some change in the views, and some correspond¬ 
ing assent in the will of the person, or persons, whom we 
address. ThuB wo aro transported ontirely out of the 
sphere of contemplation, and are submitted to the guidance 
of a now set of passions, far more vehement, confused, and 
perplexing, than those pure desires that elevate the soul 
towards the “ ovrm orra,” because thoy have far more 
immediate control over individual futurity, and aro much 
more concerned with the representations of the senses. 
I do not mean to deny that the vivid impression of truth 
is naturally accompanied by its oloquont utterance. 
Wherever thero is strong omotion, there will bo alwaya 
a corresponding vigour of expression, unless the channel 
between thought and language happons to be obstructed 
by peculiar causos. But eloquence is spread abroad among 
mankind, while oratory is the portion of a few. The one 
is the immediate voice of nature, and derives its charm 
from momentary impulse; the other is an art, circum¬ 
scribed by definito laws which have their origin in the 
creative power of genius. Excited in the first instance by 
our social instincts, the faculty of speech has become to 
civilised man a source of independent pleasure, which 
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mingles with, or rather constitutes, the delight of his 
solitary reveries and intellectual meditations. In pro¬ 
portion to the refinement of his feeling, the liveliness 
of his mental images, and the varieties of knowledge 
treasured up in memory, null he the graceful forms and 
multiplied combinations of his internal language. But 
as regards himself, if he has in any dogroo tho powor 
of searching out tho relations of things by intellectual 
application, he will not suffer his trains of active thought 
to be trenched upon by thoso arrangements of diction, 
whoso placo is posterior to thought in natural order* mid 
which appear to confer on tho mind that forms them a 
kind of recompense for its koonor labours of introspection. 
When again his eloquoneo is directod to othors, a man 
of this description is too sensible of that truth, or belief, 
of which it is the spontaneous overflow, to have any 
reflex action of thought on his own relative position, 
and the power which ho may exert to mould tho 
determinations of those whom he addresses. Ho seeks to 
persuade, hut it is because ho is persuaded, and inquires 
tho concurrence of sympathy. He may load his fellow- 
creaturos from the truth; hut this chance is unavoidable, 
so long as words are our only signs of notions and inodia 
of reasoning. Still ovorything has occupied its right 
place: the faculties have had free play, and each has kept 
clear of tho other. But in a mind, whoso conformation is 
oratorical, the whole process is in danger of boing inverted 
and confused. The orator mistakes the suggestion of his 
art for tho analogies of solid reason. He begins by 
arguing where ho ought to infer, and thus deceives him¬ 
self. Then he pleads when he ought to state, and thus 
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deceives others. There is little danger, indeed, that an 
orator of the highest order—a man, -who not only feels 
tho dignity of the mission which he fulfils, hut who, from 
the clearness and multiplicity and uniform direction of 
his rapid ideas, acquires that intuitive and comprehensive 
intelligence, which by condensing, and, as it wore, fusing 
his powers, almost seems to communicate to his bouI a 
larger portion of existence—there is little danger that 
such a man will relinquish his art, will leave this high 
mode of vision and power, will descend, as into plains 
and valleys, to the mothods of ordinary knowledge, or 
(which is least probable) will transfer his attention to a 
now province of tho higher intellect, the character of 
which is dissimilar, and requires capacities not moulded 
like his own. Let a man but enter deep into his favourite 
art, and ho is not likely to make use of it to subvort tho 
laws, or tarnish the qualities, of any othor montai pursuit. 
Every art is thp application of knowledge to some definite 
end; but the ends are many, and tho methods are dis¬ 
tinct. The fino or imaginative arts—painting, sculpture, 
music, and poetry—have for their end the production 
of a mood of delightful contemplation with the sense 
of beauty. A vivid impression of sorno mental state, as 
beautiful, tends to bring in a train of associated states, 
which will all be under the same mood of lively emotion, 
as the first in tho train. If wo change the character of 
the mood, the continuity of association will be broken, 
and there is nothing so disagreeable to tho mind as 
any such interruption. Hence, if, while the mind is 
delineating its own previous states under the influence of 
some particular mood, any object is presented by casual 
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association, the tendency of which is to excite feelings 
not congenial to that which has taken possession of the 
mind, there arises a perception of unfitness, and the object 
is rejected. This is the subtle law of Tasto, that exists in 
the creative artist as a sort of conscience, against which 
his will may trespass, but his judgment cannot rebel. The 
same law is absolute for the orator: but the difference 
in his case results from the difference of his aim, and, 
consequently, of his materials. He, too, resigns himself 
to one luminous mood, which oxtends its radianco over 
successive states, and is unwilling to admit any form 
of montal existence, bosides itself. But his aim is the 
commotion of will, not the production of beauty. This, 
therefore, is the bearing of the omotion that casts an 
awakening light over his mind: by their analogy to this 
leading sentiment, the hosts of Suggestion are judged; 
and from a variety,- thus harmonised, results the dis¬ 
tinctive unity of his art. But the number of pure artists 
is small: few souls are so finely tempered as to preservo 
the delicacy of meditative feeling, untainted by the 
allurements of accidental suggestion. The voico of the 
critical conscience is still and small, like that of the 
moral: it cannot entirely be stifled*where it has been 
heard, but it may bo disobeyed. Temptations aro never 
wanting: some immediate and temporary offoct can bo 
produced at less expense of inward exertion than tho 
high and more ideal effect which art demands: it is much 
easier to pandor to the ordinary, and often rocurring wish 
for excitement, than to promoto tho rare and* difficult 
intuition of beauty. To raise tho many to his own real 
point of view, the artist must employ his energies, and 
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create energy in others: to descend to their position is 
loss noblo, hut practicable with ease. If I may bo allowed 
the metaphor, one partakes of the nature of redemptive 
power; the other, of that self-abased and degenerate will, 
which “flung from his splendours” the fairest star in 
hoaveu. They who debase, in this manner, the persuasivo 
art, are commonly called rhetoricians, not orators. They 
speak for immediate effect, careless how it is produced. 
They never mcasuro existing circumstances by the rola- * 
turns of tiro iriBavov, internally perceived. In the mind of 
the true orator, all accidents of place and time seem to be 
attracted to tho magnetic force of his conceptions, which 
have an order of their own, not wholly dependent on tho 
observation of the moment. But tho rhetorician makes 
himself the servant of circumstances, and yet, after all, 
cannot penetrate their meaning. Ilis examination Ls close 
and coarse, and he seos little, in his hurry to see hotter: 
tho orator stands upon a height, and commands tho whole 
prospect, and can modify his view by the leus of genius. 
Between the pure orator and the more rhetorician, many 
shades of mixture intervene. To degrade that powerful 
mind, which in its maturity of vigour utterod “ tonitrua 
magis quam verba” against the desperate Catilino, and 
whoso later age produced the “ divina Philippica,” to tho 
lowest of those ranks, would he to pass sentence on my 
own judgment: but I must hositate, ovon against the 
opinion of many wise men, before I consent to elevate 
him to the highest. Tho loftior powers of imagination 
were altogether wanting. There was none of the vivid 
painting, and instinctive sublimity, which mako Demo¬ 
sthenes the model of ages. His happiest efforts are efforts 
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still; tho process of intellectual construction is always 
palpablo; and though the ingenuity may he wonderful, 
and command our high approbation, our minds have in 
rosorvo something higher than approbation, and ingenuity 
will not call it forth. Cicero won, and ruled his audience, 
not by flashes of inspiration, but by industrious thought. 
The thoughts wore not wonderful in themselves, were 
not bom one out of another by a generation so rapid as 
to seem mysterious; but -wore accumulated by separate 
exertions of will, and produced their effect by the gross 
amount of numberless deliberations. Whore under¬ 
standing is more aetivo in production than feeling, tho 
predominance of rhetoric (to use tho word “in malam 
partem”) over true oratory is the curtain result. But 
whon this happons to any mind, it will bo no easy matter 
to restrain this predominant tendency within the limits 
of its own pursuit. Tho delicate sense of fitness, which 
grows with the growth of tho contomplativo feelings, 
bocomes weak when they aro nogloctod; and tho busy 
intellect, unembarrassed by its inconvenient monitions, 
begins to meddle witli all tho rango of practical and specu¬ 
lative knowledge in a temper of incessant argumentation. 

From those considerations it is evident that Cicero 
laboured under strong previous disadvantages in his 
approach to the sanctuary of Wisdom. Tho “ Qvya/iavov 
irpos furor,” preached by the latter Platonists, was not 
possible for him. He did not come alone; he brought 
with him a thousand worldly prepossessions, which wore 
to him as tho veil of the temple at Sais, hiding impene¬ 
trably, “ that which was, and had been, and was to be.” 
He adventured, nevertheless; and if ho wanted altogether 
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tho originality and freshness of the Grecian thinkers, we 
owe to his industry, pationco, and acuteness, the general 
diffusion and reduction to popular language of much that 
had been finely thought, and without him might never 
havo o'btained free currency among mankind. I shall 
proceed to notice briefly the opinions maintained by 
him on some of the most important subjects of human 
speculation. 

It is doubtless in the character of a moral instructor, 
that Cicero challenges the largest share of our admiration. 
The simplicity and distinctness of his precepts render 
thorn intelligible to all, while the gravity and persuasive 
energy, the richness and graceful eloganco of his manner, 
tend to fix them in momory, and interest the imagination 
in their behalf. Soldom or novor doos ho rise to the 
occasional elevation of Seneca, but ho is froo also from 
that writer’s exaggeration and causeless refinements. All 
that department of morality, which contains tho duties 
of justice, and from which public and private legislation 
immediately omanato, was troatod by him with the 
greatest copiousness and accuracy. This the view I have 
taken of his ruling habits would lead us to expect; and 
it is certain that this branch of philosophical knowledge 
could not but borrow additional vigour from his political 
pursuits. After the examplo of Plato, ho composed six 
books “ De Bepublica,” (the newly recovered treasure of 
our fortunate age!) on which he evidently rested much 
of his roputation, bocause he had applied to thoir 
composition the utmost maturity of his thoughts. His 
notions of government woro largo and republican; yet 
they differ perhaps as much from tho popular schemes 
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of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as from. 
Filmer’s patriarchal theory or the profligate slavishncss 
of Hohbism. They aro the principles by which Romo 
sprang up and flourished; the corruption of which 
changod her vigorous prosperity into splendid misery of 
docay. They contain the idea of a balancod constitution, 
with a preponderating influence of the higher ranks, as 
the best means offered by tho experience of ages for 
approximating to that ideal condition of a state, which 
the ancients never lost sight of, the ttpurroKpana or govern¬ 
ment by tho wisest and host. Wo moot no traces in what 
Cicero has writton of his considering a nation as a moro 
aggregate of individuals on a particular point of geogra¬ 
phical position, tho majority of whom havo an inalienable 
right to bind tho minority by thoir will and pleasure. 
That venerablo name, tho Nation, implied for him a body 
of men, actuated by one spirit; by a community, that is, 
of habits, feelings, and improssions from circumstances, 
tending to somo especial development of human nature, 
which without that especial combination would never 
have existed, and fulfilling therefore somo part of the 
great Providontial design. That other word, the State, 
was not less sacred; for it donoted the natural form of 
action assumed by tho nation; the mass of well cemented 
institutions by which the particular character of its con¬ 
dition of feeling was best expressed in habitual conduct, 
so as to enable it to bo continually, but gravely pro¬ 
gressive. His attachment, howevor, to the interests of 
stability and order never for a moment induced Cicero to 
forget his Roman abhorrence of the kingly office and title. 
In everything ho spoke for law and counsel, proscribing 
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arbitrary will. I havo said that ho carried his politics too 
fiir into philosophy; it is timo to Ray tho convorse, that 
his politics wore uniformly philosophical. 

That important division of Ethics, which enforces tho 
moral necessity of self-restraint, and prescribes its most 
salutary methods, furnished our author with a wide field 
for his rhetorical powers. This subject may, indeed, bo 
considered as exhausted by tho ancients : tho wit of man 
will probably say nothing finer, or more calculated to set 
this duty in tho clearest light of reason, than has already 
boon put on record by tbo heathen moralists. Many 
of them havo surpassed Cicero in tho energy of their 
conceptions: but it would be difficult to point out any 
of their arguments for tho power of man ovor himself, 
which are not touehod upon in tho books “ Do Oflieiis,” 
tho “Tusoulan Questions,” and others of a liko description. 
It is true wo find little that appears entirely his own; ho 
used with no niggard hand tho stores of his predecessors, 
and hardly seemed to havo much confidence in -what he 
said, unless ho could get somebody else to vouch for it. 
The Stoic, Panaitius, supplied him with tho wholo scheme, 
and most of tho details in his Offices. From tho Epicu¬ 
reans, whoso genoral doctrine ho regarded with aversion, 
he seems to havo borrowed thoso views concerning 
friendship,* which diffuse a gontlo light over the sterner 
aspoet of his other opinions. The inflexible followers of 

* I mean their conviction of its importance, and earnest recom¬ 
mendation of it hy counsel and by practice, not their theory of 
“<pt\ta Sia xpoas, ” against which Cicero justly inveighs. The 
friendships of the Epicnreans were famous aii over the world. 
Gassendi is so impressed with the amiable picture of concord, and 
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Zeno and Chrysippus wore entirely devoted to the heroic 
attributes of human mil: * they often mistook pride for 
virtuo; tko selfish feeling that loads men to persovoro in 
a particular course of thought and conduct, in order to 
prove to themselves thoir power of determination, for the 
humble and self-sacrificing spirit, which desires only to 
know itself as tho servant of conscience and of God. 
Their KaropBupa, or ideal life of rectitude, was entirely 
devoid of passion, and incapablo (had they known it!) of 
virtuo, as of vice. Tho later Stoics, indeed, were made of 
better stuff: a now light had thon bogun to shine in tho 
darkness of tho world, and tho warmth of its boams made 
them unconsciously relax tho folds of thoir “ Stoic fur.” 
“ 'A/ia airaScirraTOV dmi, o/ua St <pi\oirTopyoraTov,” is the milder 
form in which tho imperial sugo contemplated his idea 
of moral perfection. Before tho time of Cicero, tho meek 
and passive affections woro hold by theso scholastics 
unworthy of tho loftiness of virtue. Fortunately, liow- 
evor, ho was not, like thorn, a philosopher by profession ; 
hci was a Eornan gentleman, and would not consent to 
give up feelings that adorned society, and constituted 
domestic life. Ilis dialogues “T)e Amicitia” and “Do 
Sonoctuto ” have a fino mellow tono of colouring, which 
sets thorn perhaps above all his other works in point of 
originality and beauty, t They como more from tho man 

pleasant intercourse, that he is ready to lielievo “ talcm Societatem 
eaelestia concordhe sinu genitam, nutritam, ac finitam."— De vitd et 
moribv.t Epicuri. 1. ii. c. 6. 

* “T vpatuptaiv," says Epictetus, in the spirit of the founder, 
“ outf 6 Zeus vuet)trai Sumrat.” 

• f I learn, with pleasure, that this is also the opinion of one 
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himself: spontaneous pleasure from his heart seems, like 
a delicate other, to surround the rocollections he detains, 
and the anticipation ho indulges. How grand and dis¬ 
tinct is the person of Cato ! What a l>eautiful blending 
of the individual patriot, as -wo know him from history, 
with the ideal character of age ! 

When we pass from the eloquent moralities of Cicero 
to examino the foundations of his ethical system, we find 
a sudden blank and deficiency. Ilia praisos of friendship, 
as one of the duties as well as ornaments of life, never 
soem to have suggested to his thoughts any resemblance 
of that solemn idea which alone solves the enigma of our 
feolings, and while it supplios a moaning to conscience, 
explains tho destination of man. That ho had read Plato 
with delight, wo see abundant tokens, and his expressions 
of admiration and gratitude to that great man remain as 
indications of a noble temper : but that ho had read him 
with right discernment can hardly bo supposed, since he 
prefers the sanctions of morality provided by tho later 
Grocian schools to the sublime principle of love, as taught 
by the founder of the Academy. My meaning porhaps 
requires to bo explained more in detail. 

Love, in its simplest ethical senso, as a word of the 
same import with sympathy, is the dosire which one 
sontient being feels for another’s gratification, and con¬ 
sequent aversion to another’s pain. This is the broad and 
deep foundation of our moral naturo. The gradations of 
superstructure are somewhat less obvious, because they 

of the greatest of oar great men now alive—the Reformer of 
English Poetry, the author of the “Lyrical Ballads,’’ and tho 
“ Excursion." 
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involve the hitherto obscure procoss by which there arises 
a particular class of emotions,* affecting us with pleasure 
or with pain, according as tho condition of our affections 
is sympathetic, or the reverso. These emotions are, in 
one sense, tho strongest wo possess, because they aro 
independent of our senses, and of external circumstances, 
and are only conversant with tho sources of action : yet, 
for this vory reason, they too often succumb to othor 
passions, less intimutoly connected with the permanent 
parts of our constitution, as active beings, but nourished 
by tho changing accidonts of sonsation; and, in this view, 
we may lament, with Butler, that “ conscience has not 
power, as she has authority.” 

Tho accession of this now mode of consciousness intro¬ 
duces a new kind of affection to other beings, compounded 
of the original sympathy, and of what has beon termod 
moral complacency, f A notion of similar susceptibility 
gave occasion to that primary sentiment; and now a 
community of moral disposition is required for the 
exercise of this socondary sentiment. We do not ceaso 
to be moved by the first: but wo have superinduced 
anothor, more restricted in its choice of objocts, but 
attaching us more powerfully, because derived from a 
more developed nature. Other developments of our 

* I refer to Sir J. Mackintosh’s Dissertation on Ethical Philo¬ 
sophy, (prefixed to the Supplement of the Encyclopaedia Britannica,) 
the most important contribution, in my very humble judgment, 
which, for many years, has enlarged the inductive philosophy of 
mind- 

+ See “A Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue,” by Jonathan 
Edwards,—clarum et venerabile nomen, of which America may he 
justly proud ! 
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faculties will successively produce other similarities: and 
determine, in different directions, our sensibility: but 
since our wholo frame of thought and fooling is affected 
by our moral condition, and “ an operation of conscience 
precedes ovory action deliberate enough to bo called in 
the highest souse voluntary,” * this great principle of 
•mural amimviiifi/ will be found to pervade and tingo 
ovory sort of resemblance, sufficient to give rise to 
attachment. 

To inspire men with this virtuous passion, which, how¬ 
ever dispersed over particular affections, and perceptible 
in them, has, like conscience, from which it spirings, too 
little hold on sensation to act often from its own unaided 
resources, was tho great aim of the Platonic philosophy. 
Its mighty master, who “ w rnv<? tiupptp ” discerned 

far more of the cardinal points of our human position 
than numbers, whoso more accurate perception of details 
has given them an inclination,f but no right, to sneer at 
his immortal compositions—l'lato saw very early, that to 
communicato to our naturo this noblest kind of lovo, tho 
love of a worthy object, would havo tho effect of a rege¬ 
neration to tho soul, and would establish conscience in 
noarly tho same intimacy with the world of tho senses, 
* Mackintosh, Dissert., p. 181. 

+ We need not wonder at the flippant, Bolingbroke for jesting at 
Plato (see Fragments and Minutes of Essays, passim): the lofty 
intellect of Vernlam may well lie permitted to occupy its view with 
the abundant future, even to the detriment of his judgments on 
antiquity : but what excuse shall be made for Montesquieu, when 
he coolly pronounces the Platonic dialogues unworthy of modem 
pernsal, and is half inclined to wonder what the ancients could And 
to like in them !—Soe Lettres Persannes. 
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which she already maintains with our interior existence, 
fienno his constant presentation of morality under the 
aspect of homily, a practice favoured by the language of 
his country, whore from an early period tho same to koXuv 
had comprehended them both. Honeo that froquont com¬ 
mendation of a more lively sentiment than has existed in 
other times between man and man, tho misunderstanding 
of which has repelled several from the deep tenderness and 
splondid imaginations of tho Phaxlras and the Sym- 
jiosium, but which was evidently resorted to by Plato, on 
account of tho social prejudices which at that, time 
depressed woman below her natural station, and which, 
even had the philosopher himself entiroly surmounted 
them, would have rendered it perhaps impossible to por- 
suado an Athenian auilionco that a female mind, especially 
if restrained within tho limits of chastity and modest 
obodionco, could ever possess attractions at all worthy to 
fix tho regard, much loss exhaust tho capacities of this 
highest and purest manly love. There was also another 
reason. The soul of man was considorod the best object 
of ipta, because it partook most of the presumed nature 
of Divinity.* There aro not wanting in tho Platonic 
writings clear traces of his having perceived the ulterior 

* When a general admiration for Plato revived jvith the revival 
of arts and learning, the difference of social manners, which had 
been the gradual effect of Christianity, led men naturally to fix the 
reverential and ideal affection on the female character. The ex¬ 
pressions of Petrarch and Dante have been accused as frigid and 
unnatural, because they flow from a state of feeling which belonged 
to very peculiar circumstances of knowledge and social position, 
and which are not easily comprehended by us who live at a 
different period. 
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destiny of this passion, and the grandeur of*that object, 
which alone can absorb its rays for time and for eternity. 
The doctrine of a personal God, himself essentially lore, 
and requiring the love of the creature as the completion 
of his being, often seems to tremble on the lips of the 
master, but it was too strange for him, too like a fiction 
of wayward fancy, too liable to metaphysical objections. 
“It is difficult,” he says, “to find, and more difficult to 
reveal, the Father of the Universe.” * There he left it, 
and there it remainod, until the messago of universal 
baptism was givon to the twelve. Fow or none of tho 
immodiato successors to l’lato woro impressed with tho 
religious character of his philosophy; or if their hearts 
were conscious of a new and stirring influonco, while they 
perusod those sacrod writings, their understanding took 
no note of its real tendoncy, but ascribod it to the effect 
of eloquonco, or tho Socrutic method. Tho Alexandrian 
school indeed read with opon eyes, f but Christianity had 
* In Timten. 

f Many tenets, however, of the New Platonists were perversions 
from the original doctrine to serve an especial purpose. Those 
factious recluses hated Christianity even more than they reverenced 
its procursor; and for the erotic character, impressed on the new 
religion, they would have gladly substituted visions of intellectual 
union with the Absolute, and complete abstraction from the inlets 
of sensation, ^fche old Platonic language, out of which they 
manufactured their systems, was made use of probably by its 
author, as the best means he could devise for elevating the minds of 
his hearers above low and vulgar motives. I have no faith in those 
who fancy a scheme of his real opinions may be constructed from 
his works, or that it was any part of his design to improve man¬ 
kind by the communication of psychological knowledge. When he 
relates a legendary tale, like that of Atlantis in the Timaeua, we do 
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given thorn the hint: and it is boyond contradiction, that, 
before the Christian era, the only part of the earth’s 
surface [in which the First and Great Commandment was 
recognised, hardly occupied a larger extent than the 
principality of Wales, and was inhabited by a set of stiff¬ 
necked pooplo, whom tho polito and wise of this world 
esteemed below their contempt. Upon this insulated 
nation how wonderful had been tho effoct produced! In 
their singular literature a strong light was thrown upon 
recesses of tho human heart, unknown to Grecian or 
Homan genius. Their thoughts pursuod a separate track, 
and their habits of lifo, consonant to those thoughts, were 
unlike the customs of nations. In them wo see a now 
phase of the human character, the same that has since 
been expanded by the Christian dispensation, and the 
loftiest we can eoncoivo to exist in any body of men. It 
proceeds from the recognition of God, as a living and 
proximate agent, constituting the course of nature and 
suspending it at will, raising up and overthrowing nations 
by particular providence, and carrying on a perpetual war 
for the salvation of each individual soul. Tho spirit of 
holy love flows naturally from this faith, and fulfils the 
obligations of conscience. But it seems impossible that 
tho unrevealod Divinity, however credited by natural 
reason, should inspire such transports as glowed in the 
bosoms of Hebrew prophets, or dullod the torture of 
those flames and racks on which Christian martyrs were 

not suppose it necessary to suppose his credence of the story, but 
are content to take it for a beautiful piece of mythology, illustrating 
and serving the main purpose of the (Hogue, Why should we not 
believe the same of his purely metaphysical dissertations ? 
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eager to expire. Revelation is a voluntary approximation 
of the Infinite Being to the ways and thoughts of finite 
humanity. But until this stop has boon taken by 
Almighty Grace, how should man havo a warrant for 
loving with all his heart and mind and strength ? Bow 
may his contracted and localised individuality not bo lost 
in tho unfathomable depths of the Eternal and Immense ? 
Can he lovo what he does not know P Call he know what 
is essentially incomprehensible P Tho exercise of his 
reasoning faculties may havo convinced him that a 
Supreme Mind exists, but tho same faculties should havo 
taught, that its nature is perfectly dissimilar from tho 
only mind with which ho is acquainted, and that when 
he gives it the same name, it is with roferenco to the 
similarity of tho respective effects. If regardless of the 
limits within which he is hound to philosophise, he admits 
a little Anthropomorphism into his system of belief, yet 
he will hardly venture to consider a passion, resembling 
human love, enough to deserve tho same appellation, as 
in any degroo compatible with that independent felicity, 
which ho ascribes to the Being of beings. How then can 
he love a Spirit, to whoso happiness he bears no relation, 
and whose perfections, since they are vast, must be vague, 
embodied in no action, concentrated upon no point of 
time? The thing is impossible, and has never been. 
Without the Gospol, nature exhibits a want of harmony 
between our intrinsic constitution, und tho system in 
which it is placed. But Christianity has made up the 
difference. It is possible and natural to love tho Father, 
who has mado us his ojpdren by the spirit of adoption : 
it is possible and natural to love the Elder Brother, »who 
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was, in all things, like as wo are, except sin, and can 
succour those in temptation, having heon himself tempted. 
Thus the Christian faith is tho necessary complement of a 
sound othical system. 

Ignorant hy his position of this fiict, untaught by 
imagination and meditative fooling, tho attendant Saigows 
of I’lato, to discern tho tendencies of man towards this 
futuro consummation, tho author of Roman philosophy 
sought a foundation for his moral system in the opposite 
hemisphere of mind. Ho turned from tho groves of 
Academus, and tho refreshing source “poA a ifrvxpou 
Metros, to embrace tho stately doctrine of Stoicism, or 
that of the l’eripatoties, which ho considered as dithering 
rathor in words than matter. He left the heart for the 
head, sentiment for reason; and placed himself boldly in 
tho ranks of thoso, who, reversing tho ordor of nature, 
havo endeavoured to confound tho character of our 
reflection on feeling, with the character of feeling itself, 
and seek to ^account for the moral obligation of beings 
whose activity derives from emotion, hy theories only 
rcspoctivo of a subsequent congruity in perception. The 
groat and palpable distinctions betwoon tho Epicurean 
and Stoical systems are exposed on the surface of liistory, 
and it would bo idle to repeat an enumeration, so often 
made, and so familiar to the most hasty reader. But 
they may be considered in a more universal relation, than 
perhaps they yet h*ve been, as illustrating tho different 
positions of human intelligence, with respoct to religion 
on ono hand, and philosophical truth on the other. Somo 
justice perhaps remains to he done to Epicurus, if it can 

* See the exquisite passage in tlpj Phadrut, sub into, 

N 
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bo shown, as I think it can, that his inspection of human 
naturo olicitod results of great importance to the science 
of mind, and conformable to the discoveries of modem 
analysis, although he did not norceive the real connection 
and placo of these facts, and suffered himsolf to cover 
thoir meaning by a paralogism of spocious simplicity, 
because his mental sight was moro quick and keen than 
it was steady, his imagination not sufficiently delicate to 
inspiro such pure wishes as might have kept up attentive 
research in the right quarter. 

It is important to koop in mind, while we investigate 
the progress of ancient philosophy, that the province of 
metaphysical analysis was not (and before tbo Christian 
ora, could not safely bo) disjoined from that of moral 
instruction. A school of philosophy stood in the place, 
and answered the purpose, as far as it was ablo, of a 
national church. To trace tho origin of omotions, and tho 
connection of motives in tho mind, was an object, which, 
howover interesting to the lover of truth, yet was justly 
considered subordinate to the enforcement of moral duties, 
and the exhibition of the beauty of virtue to the heart. 
It is a circumstanco of the utmost moment in tho history 
of our race, and ono which seems an admirable sign of 
superintending wisdom, that while problems relating to 
tho original formation and socrot laws of conscionce 
continue to allure and baffle our speculation, its main 
results have never admitted of sufficient doubt to perplex 
those simple reasonings upon them, which from the 
oarliest ages, and in tho darkest times, havo made the 
plainest form of address from man to man, for the encou¬ 
ragement of good, and the depression of evil. But it is 
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clear, also, that the obviousness of theso materials for 
moral argument, and the necessity, felt by evory good 
man, and felt in proportion to his intensity of meditation 
on those subjects, of using his mental enorgios to incul¬ 
cate tho lossons deduced from them, must have operated 
in no slight degreo to provont or confuso a calm, strict, 
intellectual examination of theso all-important parts of 
our constitution, as objects of inductive science. Truth 
is a jealous, as well as a lovely mistress; and sho will 
novor brook in hor adorers a divided attention. On tho 
other hand, such is the awful solemnity that invests tho 
shrine of virtue, that wo cannot wonder if they who per¬ 
ceived tho signatures of divinity upon it, were reluctant 
to examino its structure, and determine its proportions. 
From those premises, I think, wo should be led to expect 
a moro rigorous prosecution of tho metaphysics of Ethics 
among those sects of philosophy, which have least claim 
on our moral approbation and reveronce. Wo should not 
look for careful distinction, or closo deduction, where wo 
discover tho ardour of a noblo onthusiasm, and admire an 
exalted conviction of tho purposes, for which our naturo 
was framed, and the dignity to which it may arrive. Wo 
should seek them rathor among colder tomporaments, 
devoid of imaginative faith, and susceptible of no emotion 
so strongly, as of tho delight in dispelling illusion, and 
clearly comprehending tho fundamental relations of our 
ideas. In laying down this position, 1 hopo I shall not 
be understood to assert a real superiority in this latter 
class of thinkers. The previous part of this Essay will 
sufficiently testify my opinion, that the man who is 
deficient in susceptibility of emotion will make a sorry 

N 2 
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survey of mental phenomena, precisely because he 'will 
leave out of his account tho most extensive and efficient 
portion of the facts. On tho other hand, one who con¬ 
templates nature through tho medium of imagination and 
feeling, perceives innumerable combinations of subtle 
emotion, which are entirely out of the other’s sight, and 
does infinitely moro to increase the gross amount of 
human knowledge than tho moro logical observer. We 
must distinguish, however, between tho jiriuciples of 
mental growth, and their products. Wo aro more con¬ 
cerned to know the latter, because it is tho infinite variety 
of these which constitutes our existence. To this know¬ 
ledge more is ministered l>y passion than by all the forms 
of dispassionate perception. But for the particular pur¬ 
pose of searching out tho simple principles, on which theso 
manifold results aro dependent, tho requisite habits of 
thought are entirely different. The mind must, as much 
as possible, abstract itself from tbo influouce which all 
associated modus exert on the will, and ponnit no fooling, 
except tho desire of truth, to come in contact with tho 
conceptions of tho understanding. Of course this will bo 
especially necessary, when the object of research happons 
to be tho character and origin of our moral sentiments: 
for as none carry such authority with them, so none aro 
more likely to act as a disturbing forco. This view 
receives abundant illustration, from the history of .every 
period in the progross of philosophy; but, as has been 
already intimated, the facts it embraces aro most palpable 
among the aneionts, bocause Christianity has materially 
altered our situation with respoct to ethical studios. That 
mighty revolution which brought the poor and unloamed 
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into the possession of a pure codo of moral opinion, that 
before had existed only for the wise, and crowned this 
groat benefit by another, of which wo have spoken abovo, 
which is still moro incalculably valuable, tho insertion of 
a new life-giving motive into the rude mass of human 
desires, could not fail to add freedom and vigour to intel¬ 
lectual inquiry, by tho satisfaction it afforded to moral 
aspiration, and tho certainty, or even triteness, imparted 
by it to many topics, which in former days had occupied 
much of the timo and thought of philosophers. A little 
reflection, indeed, will sorvo to show us that tho causes of 
hindranco are not removed, but only weakened by the 
change, and that during somo poriods in tho growth of 
Christian civilisation, they will operate with a force, 
nourished by tho circumstances, and fulfilling the purpose 
of those peculiar epochs. But into these considerations 
I have not now to ontor: I wish to apply the rules of 
judgment I have oudeavoured to establish to the origin of 
those rival factions of the Porch and tho Garden. 

The first philosopher who fairly handled tho question 
of Final Good * (a question which onco sot in agitation 

* Theories, winch mode pleasure the chief good, were not indeed 
unknown More his time, since the school of Cyrcne had expressly 
taught this opinion, and we learn from Aristotle that Eudoxus had 
similar views. But Aristippus was a coarse sensualist, like our 
own Mandeville, and the influence of Eudoxus does not apjiear to 
have been extensive, or his theory anything better than a formula 
for selfish habits. In the best schools of antiquity this question is 
little dwelt upon, and never started in the precise, scholastic shape, 
which it assumed when dialectics became fashionable. Even Aristotle, 
the great representative of the analytic and theorising tendencies of 
human intellect, evades the real metaphysical question concerning 
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has continued to oxcito the most contentious discussion, 
and has not yet been consigned to a satisfactory repose) 
was tho first also, who uplifted a daring voice against the 
solemn articles of universal belief. Epicurus, who had 
laid his sacrilegious hand upon the altars of mankind, was 
not deterred from his pursuit of first principles by any 
superstitious reverence for the unapproachable sanctity of 
virtue. Instead of assuming certain impressions as causes, 
before ho had ascertained them not to bo effects, he 
thought it best to begin at tho beginning, to discover first 
by experience somo ultimate dement in the mind, and 
then, returning by tho way of cautious induction, to trace 
the extent of its operations, boforo he ventured to petition 
Nature for another principle. In this return he com¬ 
mitted some very important mistakes: but it has appeared 
to me that his beginning was correct, and his erroneous 
additions easily separable from tho incumbered truths. 
When this eminent man commenced his reflections on 
human life, his attention seems to have boon most forcibly 
arreslod by ono primary fact. IIo saw that man, besides 
tho perceptions of his sonses, has two distinct natures; 
two distinct classes, that is, of mental states, in which he 
successively, or simultaneously exists; the one 
Xayou," foundod in his susceptibility of ploasuro and pain, 
and comprehending all tho wondorful combinations of 
these elements from the simplost forms of delight and 
griof to the most composite involutions of passion: tho 

the nature of virtue, while his delineations of tho hahits it produces, 
are most of them excellent, and his collection of facts of mental 
experience invaluable, both as a specimen of induction, and an 
integral port of our sum of knowledge, 
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other, which is made' up of concqitions of what has pre¬ 
viously existed oither for the sensos, or the emotions, or 
this very concoptivo faculty, and which, while it brings us 
irresistible evidonce of our connection with something 
past, inspires us with an equal cortainty that we can 
govern something future. Ho percoived (few so clearly) 
that to the first of these natures alone is entrusted the 
high prerogative of directing those states of mind, which 
immediately precede action. Pleasure he found in every 
desire, desire in every volition; spontaneousness in every 
act. Throughout the wholo rango of consciousuoss he 
could find no instance in which a.eoncoptive state, a mcro 
thought, stood in the same close relation to any voluntary 
process, which is occupied by tho various conditions of 
feeling. Having made this discovery, that pleasure is tho 
main-spring of action, he lost no time in communicating 
it to tho world; but, unfortunately, in his hasto to 
apply this principle, he coupled it with another, utterly 
unproved, and, as it soon appeared, not only incapable 
of proof, but productive of the most detrimental conse¬ 
quences to all who recoived it for troth. He assorted, 
that as Pleasure is a constituent part of every desire, so 
it must needs ho tho only object desired. Tho assertion 
has in all ages found an echo, and, while it cannot be 
matter of surprise that such doctrine should find sup¬ 
porters among tho profligate, or the feeble, among 
republicans declining to luxurious ruin, or the courtly 
flatterers of a munificent tyranny; yet even an habitual 
observor of those metaphysical cyelos, in which human 
opinions have their periodical seasons of fluctuation, might 
perhaps bo inclined to deviate from his “njl admirari,” 
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when he sees a fallacy, liable to such easy detection, 
reproduced and defended in some more favoured gene¬ 
rations. Wo all in common conversation and common 
thought presume the object of a dosiro, that which it 
exclusively regards, and by which it is limited, to be 
the very thing which makes a difference between tho 
quality of that desire, and tho quality of any other. Now, 
dosiro can only bo excited by a thought of the object ;* 
and as wo can certainly form a thought of our neigh¬ 
bour’s pleasure, as well as of. our own, it seems absurd to 
contend, that no such thought can bo the exciting cause, 
and represent tho external object of our dosiro. f Tho 

* Strictly speaking, nothing hut the thought should lie called the 
object of desire. For desire implies futurity, and nothing future 
can actualiy exist, although it may lie represented. If we wish to 
give an exhaustive definition of that, internal condition, which we 
experience when we desire, wc must include not only the strong 
pleasurable impulse, together with the painful sense of privation, 
but an accompanying judgment that our thought is not fallacious, 
and will have a corresponding reality in the nature of things. 

f The idea of our own previous pleasure may sometimes co-exist 
with, or form part of such a thought, hut when we feel generously 
it occupies a small space, and in point of fact is never the port 
regarded. The desire of happiness considered as permanent 
mil-being, is still more repugnant to the presence of vlhuous 
desire, which is always intensely .occupied with some proximate 
point of futurity, heyond which it does not cast a glanqe. To 
excite the desire of happiness, or rational self-love, (amour de sot, 
as distinguished from amour propre) in order to produce a return 
to virtue, is laudable, and very effectual. In the imperfect con¬ 
dition of humanity this is the strangest impulse to thise heights 
which the soul is “ competent to gain,” hut not “to keep.” Upon 
tli m, however, “purior tether Incubat, et laigfi diffuso Inmine 
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reality of benevolence is the corner-stone in tho sanctuary; 
“thoso who Ml upon it will be broken.” However a 
right feeling may have made thoir conclusions hotter 
than thoir premises, when thoy come to touch upon this 
subject the inconsistency of thoir theories will appear. 
But those, “upon whom it shall fall”—who havo been 
fatally led by their speculations into correspondent prac¬ 
tice—“ it will grind thorn to powder!” “ Cost la manio,” 
says Bousseau, “ do tous les philosophes de nier ce qui 
est, et de prouvor co qui n’ost pas.” Epicurus, having 
commenced with a mistako of tho latter kind, in assuming 
one thing as proved, bocauso he had shown anothor to 
be trao, proceeded to deny, or at least to pass over, the 
most important function of our nature. No one, he said, 
could live rightly -without living pleasurably; and no 
ouo pleasurably, without living rightly. But he omitted 
to say, that the pleasure arising from virtuous action 
is a peculiar ploasuro, differing in, lcind from every other; 
because it gratifies a peculiar desire, which is not excited 
by the conception of any external circumstaneo, -but 
solely by the thought of pure, disinterested affection, 
or qualities conducive to it. By this confusion of the 
pleasures and pains, dependent on moral dosiro, -with 
others which result from extrinsic circumstances, and 
never therefore can affect the essentials of our emotive 

riijet.” The act of loving another excludes self-love. An eternity, 
then, -which should consist in love of God, would imply by the terms 
of the definition, the impossibility, not of feeling felicity, nor even 
of reflecting upon it, bnt certainly of denring its continuance for 
its own sake. That one sublime love would embrace the whole 
range of desirous susceptibility in the mind. 
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constitution, although they may accidentally he connected 
with its operations, the door was openod to those dan¬ 
gerous hercsios, which set up external advantages, as the 
legitimate aims of virtue, and discourage not only tho 
refined enjoyments that rest in contemplation, hut that 
large proportion of a happy life, which is composed of 
subtle and minute pleasures, accompanying action and 
evanescent in it, loaving few distinct traces perhaps in 
our visible existence, but unspeakably valuable, because 
they communicate a healthful tone to our whole mental 
system. In spito of theso grievous errors, whoso con- 
soquonces ran riot through many generations, there 
was this merit in tho Epicurean theory, that it laid tho 
basis of morality in the right quarter. Sentiment, not 
thought, was declared the motive power: the agent actod 
from foeling, and was by feeling: thoughts were but tho 
ligatures that hold together the delicate materials of 
emotion. 

But tho doctrmo, which has conferred immortality on 
the name of Zeno of Cittium, contained no sound psycho¬ 
logical principle.' It was wrong in the beginning, wrong 
in tho middle, wrong in the end. It was not less opposed 
to the Epicurean system in its fundamental principles, 
than in its practical results. Impressed with the grandeur 
of moral excellence, and the beauty of that universal 
harmony which it seems to subseive, the Stoics thought 
thoy could not recedo too far from the maxims of their 
irreligious opponents.* Thoy protested against the simple 

* Zeno came into the field before his rival: but there can be no 
question that the Stoical doctrines were much influenced, and kept 
in extremes, by the repelling force of the new opinions. 
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tonot, from which such fatal consequences were ostensibly 
derived. “ Not the capacity of pleasure,” they said, “hut 
the dcsiro of self-preservation, was the original cause of 
choice and rejection in the human mind.” They did 
not perceive thoy wore beginning a step lower than the 
Epicureans, without in tho least affocting that axiom, 
which alone in fact could make this step possible. For 
how can we conceive a desire of which pleasure is not a 
component part? Thoro can be no desire in tho mind, 
until some object is contemplated as delightful. Again, 
Self only oxists to our consciousness as the common 
character of a series of momentary beings. The’pro¬ 
position, I dcsiro my preservation, includes, if it is not 
definod by, this other; one of thoso momentary beings 
exists in the pleasurablo thought of a possible successor. 
Now, what has made the thought pleasurable ? Unques¬ 
tionably, a previous exporionce of similar states to that 
which the thought represents. A majority of such states, 
thon, must have been attendod with pleasure; and any 
argument for tho early origin and universal tonuro of 
our appetite for existence, goes to establish on a Armor 
basis that priority and universality of tho. obnoxious 
H5 0P7i, for which Epicurus contendod, since it necessarily 
presumes that agreeable fooling is attachod to tho oxorcise 
of every faculty. The next great dogma of the Stoics 
was sadly destitute of metaphysical precision, however 
useful it might be in moral exhortation. Man ought to 
live agreeably to nature. The nature of man, they 
proceeded to explain, was rational, and the law of right 
roason therefore was the criterion of conduct, and the* 
source of obligation. This law, they said, was imprinted 
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on every mind: it was permanent, it was universal; it 
was absolute: there could be no appeal from a docision, 
which was tho voico of unchangeable Divinity. By 
listening to this intomal mandate wo acquire a sense of 
moral obligation, which nothing else am confor: for wo 
aro irresistibly led to perceive our position, as parts of a 
Systran, and tho consequent impropriety of all acts that 
tend to an individual purposo, instead of furthering the 
groat plans of universal legislation. It doos not seem 
vory clear, whothor tho supporters of this theory addod to 
it, as many sinco have done, tho notion of an immediate 
porcoption of Eight and Wrong by the intelloct, or 
whether they derived tho intellectual conviction simply 
from a inflective survey of tho several boarings and 
relations of mental states, and a strong conviction from 
experience, that whatever holds good for ono intelligent 
and sentient being, will hold good whorevor theso quali¬ 
ties obtain. These, however, are the two forms which 
the Intellectual thoory has assumed, and in neithor of 
those, I think, can its lofty pretensions be justified. To 
tho first opinion, that of immediate porcoption, it may ho 
sufficient to roply, that until it can he shown that our 
notion of Eight oxprosses essentially * anything moro than 

* I say “ essentially,” because it is undoubtedly true that many 
notions have been so joined with this by custom, as to coalesce with 
it in the eyes of ordinary reflection. That of a Supreme Governor, 
for instance, and our duty to him as living under his rule, which is 
clearly transferred from our observation of civil society. That of 
Utility also, and of Beauty ; and those are more readily imagined 
& the mind, as being more connected with visible forms, than a 
feeling which has no outward object, but is terminated by a spiritual 
disposition like itself. 
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a relation and character of feeling, it would be highly 
unphiloKophioal to substitute for this simplu, refleetivo 
notion, which wo all understand, a phenomenon, perfectly 
dissimilar by tho towns of its definition from every other 
mental state, and yet producing no effect in tho mind, 
that might not as well be produced by thoso natural 
processes which prevail in every other instance. Tho 
second view is undoubtedly correct in itself, but tho 
“ budge doctors ” havo taken it out of place. It embraces 
tho result of certain mental combinations, not their origin, 
or thoir law. Wo come to know that we aro parts, of a 
system, and to pereeivo that additional charm in virtue, 
which it derives from association with intelloetual con- 
graity, long after we have felt oursolvos moral beings; 
and it may bo questioned whether tho addition makes 
much dilferenco in the conduct of any, except perhaps 
tho few whoso minds havo been exclusively directed to 
the poculiar pleasures of scientific meditation. But the 
vico of this celebrated theory lies deeper—in tho motive 
of its adoption; the wrong wish* to obtain a greator 
certainty for the operations of fooling than its own nature 
affords, supported by tho wrong supposition that this 
certainty would he found within tho domain of intellect. 
“Man is, what ho knows.” The pregnant words of 
Bacon! but this is only true, because he knows what he 
feels. Wo aro apt to be misled by tho common uso of 
language, which sets reason or reflection in one scale, 
and impulse or feoling in .the other, and appropriates a 
right courso of conduct to tho former alone. Tho fact 
is, as may be evident to any who will take the pains to 
consider, that reflection has no more immediate influence 
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on action in tho one caso than in the othor. But hore lies 
the difference: reflection may bring up conceptions of 
many feelings, good, had, and indifferent, so that the mind 
may choose; but thoso who act from the impulse of one 
predominant passion without allowing the intervention of 
any concoptivo stato, debar themsolves from their power 
of election, and voluntarily uet as slaves. 

We are now better enablod to consider the question, 
which of those two sects, Stoic or Epicurean, did most 
for the advance of psychological knowledge, and, if the 
foregoing observations be founded on truth, wo cannot, 
I think, hesitate to pronounce, that it was not that sect 
which did most for the general increase of moral and 
religious cultivation. The ardour, with which the fol¬ 
lowers of Zeno contemplated the holiness of conseieuco, 
lod them to subvert the fundamental distinctions of 
nature, in ordor to establish that adorable queen on what 
they considered a securer throne. On the other side, the 
sophists of the Garden, who unfortunately for thomselvos 
withstood the great Instincts of humanity, and tumod 
tho logitimato war against superstition into an assault on 
the strongholds of religious faith, had no temptation to 
neglect or pervert thoso observations of experience, which 
at first sight scorned to favour their misguided predilec¬ 
tions. They stopped too short, and they assumed too 
much; hut they pointed to some primary truths, which, 
though simple, were, it seems, liablo to neglect, and tho 
nearest deductions from which it has taken many centuries 
to disentangle from error, the unavoidable consoquence 
of greater laxity in investigation, prompted by the some 
anxiety to promote the cause of morals by confusing it 
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■with that of science, which in a different, and certainly 
less pardonable form, threw Galileo into his dungeon, and 
still raises a factious clamour against the discoveries of 
Geology, and any effectual application of criticism to the 
style and tenor of the Biblical writings. That in the 
eternal harmony of things, as it subsists in the creative 
idea of tho Almighty, tho two separate worlds of intellect 
and emotion conspire to tho samo end, tho possible 
perfection of human nature; that in proportion as we 
“ close up truth to truth,” wo discover a greater corre¬ 
spondence botwoon the imaginative suggestions, on which 
the heart reposes, and tho actual results of accumulated 
oxporionee, so that wo may enlarge and strengthen in 
ourselves tho expectation of their perfect coincidence in 
some future condition of being; that tho revelations of 
Christianity, whilo they approve themselves to our- minds 
by their thorough conformity to tho human character, 
appearing, as Coloridgo expresses it, “ideally, morally, 
and historically true,” afford a pledge of this ultimato 
union, and in many important respects a realisation of 
it to our present selves; theso considerations should 
encourage every man, who makes them a part of his 
boliof, not to refuse his assont to a truth of observation 
because it is impossible to provo from it a truth of 
feeling, and still less to flatter mankind into an a^rcoablo 
delusion by suborning a fictitious origin to notions, which 
are not really less expressive of eternal truth, because 
they result from those simple eloments and general 
laws, which tho human intellect is invited, bocause it is 
enabled, to master, but beyond which “ nequo scit, neque 
potest.” 
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In adopting the Stoical system, Cicero plodged himself 
to its errors, and bocame involvod in its confusion. Ho 
was less dogmatical than his teachers; thanks to tho 
Academic bias: but ho was also loss subtlo, less strong- 
sightod, and never clearly understood tho question in 
dobato. Justly incensod at tho indolonco and spreading 
immorality which characterised the Epicurean? of his 
timo, ho commenced a war of extermination against tho 
doctrine of “Gargottius illo,” to whoso authority they 
appoaled with almost filial reverence. But ho noithor 
did i justice to his real merits, nor perceivod whore 
his fallacy lay. Thoro is a singular perplexity in his 
arguments on this subject, and a feebleness oven in h!s 
declamation. We learn from himself that his antagonists 
(not those who, created for the purposo of being rofutod, 
figuro in his dialogues, but the less easy gentlemen 
whom ho met with in real life) complained loudly of his 
misapprehensions; and the fretful spirit, in which ho 
alludes to the charge, betrays a consciousness that it was 
not wholly unfounded.* 

* “ Itaque hoc frequenter did solet a Veins, nos non intelligere 
quam dicat Epicurus voluptatem. Quod quidern mihi siquando 
dictum est (est antem diclwn non parum xcepc) elsi satis clemens 
sum in disputando, tamen interdum soleo sulurasd .”—JDe Fin. 1. ii., 
c. 4. if we compare the elegant sketch of Epicurean philosophy in 
Eiogened Laortius, and the autliontic writings there preserved of 
Epicurus himself, with this second hook, we shall lie at no loss for 
errore of omission and commission on the part of Oicero. For 
example, he puts the case' of an extravagantly drunken fellow, who, 
he says, quoting the words of Imdlius, supped always “libentcr,” 
hut never “bene.” Therefore, he infers, the Supreme Good 
cannot consist in pleasure, since good and pleasure do not always 
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However unsound may have been these first principles 
of Ciceronian philosophy, and however uncongouial to 
the oloments of positive religion, they wcro far from 
exhibiting any ropugnance to the fundamental articles of 
Natural Theology. A Supreme Lawgiver was the natural 
complement of an universal law; and they who extended 
so wide tho rightful empire of reason upon earth, could 
not fail to rejoico ,whon thoy saw her seated, without 
opposition, and without fear of change, on the throne of 
the univorso. .That Cicero gavo a cordial, if not always 
an unhesitating adhesion to tho first articlo of rational 
belief, may be fairly gathered from many passages in 
his works, in which he troats of this important subject. 
His intellect perceived its evidences, and his imagination 
oxultod in its grandeur. It is not easy perhaps for us, 
who livo in a Christian country, at an advanced period of 
Christian civilisation, and have been familiarly acquainted 
with the great propositions of Theism from our earliest 

coincide. As if it might not he true that all pleasures, quoad 
pleasures, are good, because akin to the “arapa£ta,” sought as the 
final good, and yet it raight be necessary to reject certain pleasures, 
not because they were such, but because their result would be 
a preponderance of misery ! Epicurus never confounded the sub¬ 
ordinate and relative importance of ordinary pleasures with the 
indispensable importance of that pleasure, which consisted “ vivendo 
bene.” In the book He Senectuto, we find “Quocirca nihil esse 
tam detestabife, tamque pestiferum, quarn voluptatem; siquidem 
ea, cum major esset atque iongior, ornne animi Inmen extiugueret.” 
—Dt Sen., c. 12. Ho is speaking of corporeal pleasure; but can 
anything be more absurd than to proscribe a thing altogether, 
because if increased to an imaginary and extraordinary extent, it 
will tend to destroy another thing more valuable than itself ? 

o 
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childhood, hearing them wookly from tho pulpit, and 
meeting them daily in somo shapo or other, in literature 
or conversation; it is not easy, I say, for us to conceive 
the silent rapture, and the eloquent praise, with which 
the philosophers of former time approached that idea of a 
Supreme Mind, which had been the objoct, and soomed 
to contain the recompense of their solitary meditations. 
In addition to its natural beauties, there was this relative 
attraction, that it was unknown and supposed inaccessible 
to tho multitude. That vast proportion of tho race, who 
drew human breath, and felt human sensations, but on 
whoso mental organisation not much creative power had 
been expended, these poor tSiareu must bo abandoned to 
live and dio under tho influence of prone credulity, per¬ 
haps of superstitious depravation: but it was the privilege 
of superior intelligence to otter a pure and reasonable 
worship in the “ Edita doctrina mipinitum tarnpla sorena.” 
Perhaps tho Homan statesman was especially gratified, 
whon he learned to contemplate tho universe under tho 
forms of order and administration. At least, this is the 
aspect he most delights to present to us. All created 
beings, according to him, form ono immense common¬ 
wealth ; and novor has his oloquonco so stately a march, 
or so sonorous a measure, as whon, closely treading on 
the vestigo of Plato, he announces tho indelible sanctity 
of human law, and its foundations, not in blind con¬ 
currence, but in the universal analogies of an Eternal 
Mind. 

His arguments are of the description usually called 4 
posteriori, and arc exactly adapted, hy their clearness and 
their strength, to produce general impression, and to 
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silence, even where thoy do not convince. He dwells on 
the natural relation which experience proves to exist 
between the supposition of Deity and the tendencies of. 
human belief; on the general, if not universal, custom 
of nations, ancient and recent, barbarian and civilisod; 
on tho stability afforded by Theism to the conclusions 
of roason, tho institutions of polity, and tho natural ex¬ 
pectation of a futuro state. Above all, he directs attention 
to tho harmony of the visiblo univorse,* tho order and 
beauty of tho celestial motions, and the subserviency of 
material objects to the convenience of organic life. How 
should tho innumorablo and wonderful combinations, 
which our apprehension is tasked in vain to exhaust, 
be referral to an origin of inapprehpnsivo fate, or void 
casualty ? How may a world, whero all is regular and 
mechanically progressive, arise from a declension of atoms, 
which would never be considered a possible cause of the 
far inferior mechanism resulting from human invention ? 
It is the character of this urgumont to increaso in cumu¬ 
lative force, as the dominion of man over surrounding 
nature becomes enlarged, and each new discovery of truth 
elicits a corresponding harmony of design. Beautiful as 
the fitnoss of things appeared in the eyes of Cicoro, liow 
insignificant was the spoetacle when compared to the taco 

* “Esse pnestantem aliquam, ostemamque natnram, et earn 
suspiciendam admirandamque hominum generi, pulcliritudo muiuli, 
oidoque reruin cceleatium cogit confitcri .”—De Dirin ., 1. ii., c. 72. 
“Quse quanto consilio gerantur, nos nullo consilio assequi poS- 
sumus .”—De Nai. De., 1. ii,, c. 38. “Ccelestcm ergo admira- 
bilem ordinem . . . qui vacare meute pntat, is ipso mentis expers 
habendus cat .”—De Nat De., 1. ii. See the whole of this book, 
especially the eloquent translation of a passage from Aristotle, 

02 
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of nature, as we behold it, illuminated on every side, 
and reflected in a thousand mirrors of science ? What 
then was the study of tho mortal frame ? What the 
condition of experimental physics ? What tho knowledge 
of those two infinities which awaited invisibly tho reveal¬ 
ing powers of tho microscope, and the “glass of Fiosole?” 
Long after the gonius of whom I writo had passed from 
his earthly sphere of agency, “ tho contemplation of an 
animal skeloton flashed conviction on tho mind of Galen, 
and kindled his solitary meditation into a hymn of 
praiso.”* It was later yot by many ages, when the 
voice of one, to whom scionco is indebted for her new 
organisation, and learning for her manifold advancement, 
proclaimed to a timid generation, “that much [physical] 
philosophy would bring back a man to religion.” Still 
nearer our memory that patient thinker—who laid open 
to tho eyos of his understanding the simple governing 
law, and tho interminable procession of subject worlds— 
Nowton found room for the Creator in the creation, and 
passed with easo from tho interrogation of second causes 
to the exalted strain of piety, in which he pennod the 
concluding chapter of his Principal. 

But to whatever extent our choice of materials for this 
argument has been enlarged, and whatever additional 
boauty and interest have accrued to their application, 
tho argument itself, resting upon simple notions of tho 
understanding, and an induction, which, though largo, 
was yot abundantly supplied by tho earliest objects of 
sensation, may be considered as almost coeval with the 
intelligence of man, and had no less philosophical weight 
* Coleridge. Aids to Reflection. 
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under the sway of Ptolemy than beneath tho enlightened 
ascendancy of Copernicus; no less dignity of reason in 
the mouth of Anaxagoras, when to his survey of the 
various phenomena presented by matter and motion, he 
added tho solemn and necessary formula of completion, 
“ Accossit Mens,” as when adorned in later times by tho 
graceful industry of Kay, or the lucid strength of Paley. 
Lot us transport oursolves, in imagination, to the con¬ 
templative solitude and lofty conversations of our Koman 
philosopher, when wearied with tho business of tho city, 
or despairing of the republic (then in danger of forgetting 
her hatred of single domination at tho feet of tho most 
accomplished of usurpers), he rotired to shady Tusculum, 
or limpid Pibrouus, or the shores of that beautiful bay, 
which “ null us in orbe sinus praolucot.” In those 
momorablo periods of seclusion from a world, which was 
tempestuous and distressful then, and has not changed 
its character now, ho had leisuro to observe tho wonders 
of natural operation, and to speculate on thoso final 
causes, which give them a highor moaning than the bare 
sonses can perceive. He saw tho earth covorod with traits 
from which man derived his suBtenaneo: the procession of 
the seasons, tho alternation of day with night, bespoke a 
providential care for thoso vital functions, whoso tenure 
is so frail, while their empire is so extensive. If he 
directed his eyes to the Italian heaven, we can hardly 
perhaps assert that the same prospect would be disclosed 
to him, which appears to a modem observer: for know¬ 
ledge will vary and tinge, not indood the perceptions of 
sense, but the emotions arising out of them, with which 
they are closely intertwined, and which language, never 
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rapid enough, to go along ■with quick mental succession, 
comprehends under tho general expression, significant of 
the sensitive act. Yot to tho mere sight that prospect 
was the satno. Tho stars rose and set in their appointed 
courses. Tho moon presented her various phases with 
a regularity that never deceived anticipation. The 
appearance of a wandering comet was too rare 10 dislodge 
tho impression of design, whilo even loarning, unable to 
explain that phenomenon, was content to lend its aid 
to superstition, and to consider tho apparently lawless 
intruder as a commissioned herald of change, and 
“porploxer of monarchs.” That which after all is tho 
most important thing we can obsorvo, and of which our 
perception and belief are necessarily more immediate 
than of anything else, the Mind itself, furnished abundant 
evidence of purpose by its minnto and multiplied cor¬ 
respondencies. Could Cicero think of his own boing, and 
not find it-full of mysterious harmony? Fearfully and 
wonderfully ho, liko all of us, wasmado. Endless aro the 
divers undulations of sentiment and idea, which pass 
through, if they do not compose, tho sentient being: yot 
thoy fluctuate according to settled laws, and every faculty 
keeps its prescribed limits, without any variation, or the 
least disturbance.* 

* It will be right also to remember, that while the exact 
similarity in the kind of mutual fitness, which in so many dis¬ 
similar instances one thing hears to another, prevents our considering 
the argument itself as acquiring any accession of intrinsic strength 
in proportion to the growth of knowledge, the most powerful 
among the sceptical objections to its validity have increased in that 
very ratio. Sextus Empiricus was & bold doubter, but he wanted 
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But the “ porturbatrix Academia” was not entirely 
silent. Cicoro know that, if he missed truth by tho way 

the advantages of position possessed by David Hume. Until the 
analysis of mind had been rigorously pursued by inductive philo¬ 
sophers, so many states of mental existence appeared simple and 
ultimate, which have since been shown to bo compounded, and the 
abuse of the words Faculty, Power, Reason, Imagination, and some 
others, had so flattered men into the impression that they possessed 
a great deal of proper activity in the soul, independent of, and 
anterior to the actual states of which they were conscious, that the 
dependent, composite, and divisible* character of the only thinking 
and feeling substance with which they were acquainted was apt, to 
escape observation, or at least not to appear in its completeness and 
universality. When questioned concerning the origin of tilings, a 
modern Pantheist feels a repugnance to the usual auswer, because 
it extends causation beyond the system, comprehending within itself 
the subjective form as well as the objective application of that 
mode, and because it makes au imaginary repetition of one part in 
a system (t. e. of an effect, seemingly organised, and therefore by 
the argument from Final Causes justifying an inference of design) 
to account for the existence of the whole system, and to he itself 
the self-existent and designing cause. Whatever may he the real 
strength of this shaft, it will always glance aside from those who 
have grounded, their assurance on the testimonies of revealed 
religion. The supposed objector may by them be ranked in the 
innocuous company of Berosus, Ocellus Lucanus, and our good old 
friend in the novel, who was so apt a learner of their "impxov 
KOI &re\tvraiov to mu'.” They will probably he disposed to recog¬ 
nise the hand of Providence in this, that the most necessary article 
of belief was supported in times of inferior knowledge by an 
argument, which, from the constitution of the human understanding, 
is adapted to produce the strongest impression, and that philosophy 
was not ripe for the suggestion of anything even plausible on the 
other side, until a city of permanent refuge had been prepared for 
human weakness. But the self-satisfied Deist, who in his anxiety 
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of free inquiry, “he should not miss the reward of it.”* 
In'the person of the Academic Cotta he has displayed 
that principle of his own mind which always rebelled 
against too much appearance of certainty. The dialogues 
“ Do Nature Deorum,” and tho book “ De Divinatione,” 
are excellent specimens of Cicero’s best rhetorical talents, 
his acuteness, his quick perception, and his legal sagacity. 
It would be much against my conscience to ascribe to him 
either wit or humour: yet there is somotimes an archness 
of remark, and a learned) pleasantry, which have not 
unfiroquontly reminded mo of Bayle. 

The doctrine of human immortality is so excellent a 
theme for* tho enorgy of declamation, and the triumph 
of debate, that, wore there no other and better reason, 
we might on this account have expected to find Cicero 
its eloquent defender. But his heart needed it, as well 
as his head. Struggling all his long and varied life with 
political and private tempests, banished by tho intrigues 
of one, betrayed by tho perfidy of another, slighted by 
thoso on whom ho had conferred inestimable benefits, 
yet assured still by his own feelings of the sanctity 
of affection, and the intrinsic excellence of virtuo, it 
was natural indeed that a man, to whom life had been 
such a scone of trial, should find poculiar satisfaction in 
anticipating a state hereafter, in -which the inward 
strength should bo greater, and tho outward conditions 

for the simple and the rational, has reduced to so small a number 
the positive articles of his belief, will do well to examine, whether 
the remainder have all that absolute impregnability, and demon* 
itrative clearness, which he seems so persuaded of. 

* Looks. 
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less severe. There is no topic, accordingly* to •which 
Cicero applied himself with greater ardour, and nono per¬ 
haps on which he had succeeded better in communicating 
his own view to tho minds of succeeding generations. 
The modo of thought in which he approhonds tho subject, 
the expressions he employs, tho figures and allusions 
which illustrato and point his arguments, have long since 
become familiar commonplacos, and continuo, I suppose, 
in more cases than we incline to imagine, to give habitual 
colour to tho uncertain notions of “ that mob of gentlemen 
who think with easo.” 

In opposition to his gonoral course of sentiment on this 
subject must be ranked a few sentences, scattered through 
his works, in which the othor, tho darker view, suggests 
itself, and is not for awhile authoritatively ropelled. 
Some of theso dubious expressions occur in letters to 
Epicurean friends, and may bo considered as accommo¬ 
dations to thoir fixed opinion.* Others are tho offspring 
of mental distress, and ropresont with painful fidelity 
that mood between contentment and despair, in which 
suffering appears so associated with existence that wo 
would willingly give up one with tho other, and look 
forward with a sort of hopo to that silent void where, 
if there aro no smiles, thero are at least no tears, and 
sinco tho heart cannot beat, it will not ever bo broken. 
This is within the range of most men’s feeling, and it 
wore morose to blame Cicero for giving it expression. 
The truth is, however, that a cloud of doubt could not 
but obscure the land of promise from the eyes of Pagan 
moralists. The wise distrusted this doctifhe, because it 

* See Epitt. Famil., 6. 16 ; ib. 21., 6. 3; ib. 4.; ib. 21. 
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was favoured by their passions. The good thought the 
possession of virtue might perhaps bo its own reward. 
It must be allowed that the subtle, vorbal arguments, 
by which Cicero, in common with most othor ancients, 
sought to confer an appearance of logical proof on pro¬ 
positions which can never admit a higher evidonco than 
probability, must havo seomed, when they did not 
happen to bo in a humour for dialectics, as frail and 
unsatisfactory as the protended demonstrations of thoir 
opponents. "What, for instaneo, can be more vaguo and 
sophistical than the curious piece of reasoning which 
Cicero inserts in his Republic, as a worthy and dignified 
conclusion to tho most solemn part of that performance?* 
Nay, lost any of the due effect should be wanting, he 
puts it into the mouth of an immortal boiug, who wishes 
by tho communication of convincing truth to raise tho 
inheritor of his earthly glory to a participation in his 
celestial repose. It was transferred from the Plwedo of 
the divine Athenian, where it stands, I must confess, in 
rank and file with many others not more conclusive than 
itself. But I have already declared my belief, that they 
have dono wrong to the memory of Plato, and have shown 
themselves ineapablo of the spirit of bis philosophy, who 
suppose that in Ms Dialogues the main impression is 
intended to be produced by the direct statement of opi¬ 
nion, or any inculcation of complete notions by the way 
of argument. Admirable as the method is, with wHch 
tiie Socratic colloquists conduct their debates, tho validity 
of the premises or of the conclusions was not equally 
an object of intention in the comprehensive mind that 
* Bee Sown. Seif., at the end of the “De EepublicA.” 
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invented their discussions. Not that ho was indifferent 
to truth; but ho choso to convoy it dramatically, and 
trusted moro to the suggestions of his reader’s heart than 
the convictions of his critical understanding. 

Two things are especially worthy of notice in Cicero’s 
exposition of his views concerning futurity. The first is, 
that contrary to tho opinions of most ancient philosophers, 
he promises the highest rewards to those who cultivated 
an active life, and busied theinselvos in political pursuits 
for tho advantage of tho state.* In this wo again 
recogniso tho leading idea of the Roman mind: hardly 
content with bringing this world into subservienco to tho 
four magic letters, which had moro harmony for thorn 
than the Totractys of Pythagoras, the “gens togata” 
would fain havo extended the empiro of convention over 
thoso shadowy regions, which are ever peopled with 
different inhabitants, according to tho different disposi¬ 
tions of man’s prolific imagination. Tho second is, his 
contemptuous disbelief of tho doctrine, that for tho 
wicked “ iEtomas pconas in morto thnendum.” There 
seems, indeed, to bo no natural connection, but tho con¬ 
trary, between this doctrine and our inherent hope of 
immortality. Seldom do we find an instance of such a 
belief gaming ground, independently of positivo religion, 
or analogous traditions. Accustomed to transfer our 
notions of earthly legislation to the idea of the Divino 
character, our thoughts readily ascribe remedial punish¬ 
ment to the moral regulation of the universe, but are by 

* See Sown. Scip., at the end of the “De Republic^.” When 
they get to heaven, however they are to be busied “cognitione 
remm et scientist.” 
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no means equally inclinod to admit tho infliction of 
absolute ruin as compatible -with Supromo Benevolence. 
But it is not so easy as wo imagine, to adjust the deep of 
creation by measurements of fancy, impolled by passion. 
“ Omnia exeunt in mystoriuin,” was tbo maxim of the 
schoolmen. That tremendous mystery, which involves 
the nature of ovil, may includo the irreversible doom 
of tho sinful creature within somo dreadful cycle of its 
ulterior operations. This view is indoed gloomy, and such 
as the imagination of man, for whom there are ills enough 
at hand without a gratuitous conjocturo of more, will not 
naturally eontcmplato. Yet for this very reason porhaps 
it is a presumption in favour of any sehornc, pretending to 
revelation, that it contains this awful doctrino. 

It does not appear that Cicero ascribed any propor 
immateriality to the immortal ossenco of thought. Dis¬ 
tinct indeed from tho concretions of earthly elements, but 
endued with extension, and apparently with palpability, it 
had no right from tho character of its substance to infinity 
of duration. 

“As to Physics,” says Middelton, “Cicero seems to have 
had tho same notion with Socrates, that a minute and 
particular attention to it, and tho making it the sole end 
and object of our inquiries, was a study rather curious 
than profitable, and contributing but little to the im¬ 
provement of human life. For though he was perfectly 
ocquaiuted with the various systems of all tho Philo¬ 
sophers of any name, from tho earliest antiquity, and has 
explained them all in his works, yot bo did not think it 
■worth while either to form any distract opinions of his 
own, or at least to declare them,” 
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From the briof and imperfect survey we have now 
taken of these philosophical works, some gonoral notion 
may bo formod of the rank which Cicero is entitled to 
occupy among tho benefactors of mankind, and the 
services ho has rondered in that gTeat controversy be- 
twoon light and darkness, tho issnos of which are dooply 
interesting to ns all. We have observed that ho writes 
under the influence of thoso national predilections, never 
absent from tho literature of Homo, and compressing tho 
individual genius of her children within limits required 
for her attaining and preserving a complete dominion 
over tho manners of many generations. He obeyed this 
influence, and by obeying, became a principal instrument 
of its extension. We have found him averse to original 
investigation, but studious of comparison, and more 
careful to describe historically tho thoughts that had 
hitherto agitated tho minds of men, and to transmit them 
in connected formulas to posterity, than to throw off the 
weight of example, and try what results his individual 
intellect might arrive at by a fresh -examination of 
particulars. It is as true perhaps as an epigrammatic 
expression well can bo, that the Homans stand to their 
Grecian predecessors in tho relation of actors to dramatic 
poets; and Cicero may be considered as tho prompter, 
supplying them with thoso thoughts which it was their 
business to embody in representation. We have seen 
how his rhetorical habits gave a turn to every exertion 
of his mind, and whilo we admire tho acute sagacity with 
which all varieties of opinion are subjected in turn to the 
elegance and freedom of liberal discussion, wo perceive 
not a few traces of that injustice, often latent in designed 
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impartiality, and that incapacity for tho due appreciation 
of truth, which sometimes lurks in the apparent candour 
and good faith of an eclectic disposition. His honesty 
of intention, and extensive observation of the vicissitudes 
in human society, with tho prominent causes on which 
they depend, havo given to his ethical compositions a 
value and effect, which tho reasons already enumerated 
will not permit us to ascribe to tho greater portion of his 
abstract inquiries. But even these, although they abound 
with maxims of general use and importance for the 
regulation of the habits, and for tho conservation of social 
ordor, wore shown to be deficient in vitality,- because 
pervaded with no principle of permanent enthusiasm, 
sufficient at once to sanction tho moral law, and to 
supply tho strongest of human motives to its fulfilment. 
Nothing but posi'tivo religion can properly furnish this 
principle, yet the defect at loast was poreeivod, and tho 
remedy sought with earnestness, by the great disciplo of 
Socrntic wisdom. In tho absence of this requisite, Cicero 
endeavoured to found his system of morality on cortain 
metaphysical positions, which he collected from the works 
of others, but which not only wore on-onoous, or insuffi¬ 
cient of themsolvos, but wore by him often misunderstood 
and misrepresented. Those primary truths of Theology, 
which acquire a natural hold on a cultivated under¬ 
standing, and suit tho course of our common sontiments, 
without awakoning those more complicated forces of 
emotion, which can only bo set in action by a spiritual 
faith—the doctrines, for example, of Divino existence and 
attributes, and of a future state, were inculcated, we have 
seen, generally with warmth, and always with pleasure. 
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But evon hero the Academy vindicated her rights; and 
tho mind of our philosopher was of that sort which cannot 
be satisfied without sonio boliof in soveral things, or with 
much boliof in any. 

Such then, it has appoared, was the philosophical 
temper of Cicero; such the opinions which aroso from its 
direction, and have exercised so remarkablo an authority 
over the livos of many men, and tho literature of many 
periods. Subject, like all human reputations, to a flux 
and reflux of public esteem, at some epochs ho has been 
the chosen instructor of youth, and tho favourite of 
studious ago; * at others he has seemed either alcove or 
below tho level of general feeling, and has oncountered 
comparative nogloct. But thoso fluctuations have never 
materially altorcd tho surfiico, whether they came to 
olovate, or to depress. General knowledge, clearness of 
expression, a polished style, and that indefinable pliancy 
to tho consent of numbers, which is sometimes called 
tact, sometimes common sense, according to tho groator or 
less particularity of tho occasion; these will always bo 
passports to public approbation, bocause they aro qualities 
which may bo oasily appreciated by the great mass of 
educatod socioty. It is impossible to deny that thoso aro 
possossed by Cicoro in an eminent dogroo. In reading 
him we nevor lose sight of the orator, tho statesman, tho 

* He was very popular with the early Fathers. Jerome’s zeal, 
it is well known, brought him into suffering. Augustin, whose 
hooks of anathema against doubters and A cademics amply secured 
his person from angelio visitation, speaks of Cicero in terms of 
reverence, even while he rejects his authority, and plainly signifies 
that this rejection was considered a philosophical heresy. 
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man of tho world, and what diminishes his importance 
to lovors of higher truth, than he could teach—truth- 
absolute, single and sovoro, dwelling apart from worldly 
things and men, and requiring to be spiritually discemod, 
becauso it is spiritual—is precisely that circumstance, 
which secures his favour with tho majority. But when¬ 
ever there occurs any great shock of European opinion, 
any revulsion of ancient creeds and settled habits of 
assent, tho consequonco of long prevalent impiorality 
and a gonoral indifference to religion, an era^ of reaction 
is likely to follow, in which much iiftense feeling will 
quicken the life-blood of society, and much will be 
counterfeited that never was felt. Without any purpose 
of imposture, mon will deceive thomselves and others, 
and whilo they fondly dream that they are elevated above 
the multitude by tho loftiness of their viows and the 
originality of thoir impulsos, they are often only inhalin g 
tho dregs of an opidemie passion for excitement; and 
some perhaps may be lulled by self-love in this singularly 
illusivo dream, until thoy are forcibly awakonod by the 
pangs of a lacerated conscience, and tho failings of an 
impaired understanding. Such an ora, if I mistake not, 
is that in which we live; and it is not at epochs of 
this description, when mon are loast tolorant of labour, 
and most ambitious of tho results to which labour con¬ 
ducts ; when the imagination craves a constant stimulus 
with a morbid appetite, sometimes loading to delirium; 
when the prurient desire for novelties, arranged in 
system, is mistaken for the love of truth; and, because 
pleasure is the end of poetry, it is supposed indifferent 
what kind of pleasure a poem confers: it is not now, 
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I and in times like tho prosent, that Cicoro, tho sedate, the 
patient, tho practical, will retain his influence over the 
caprices of literary fashion.* Already he is superseded 
in our public schools, and I might add, wore it not for 
the circumstancos in which I am now writing, forgotten 
at our Universities. The language of literature no longer 
bespeaks the study of those golden periods, which charmed 
the wditudo of Petrarch, and onrichod tho conversation 
of Erasmus. Undoubtedly tho classical Latin, indebted 
to tho interest taken in Cicero’s writings for some of the 
concom that preserved its existence in times of profound 
ignorance, returned in some degree the benefit at that 
brilliant period of supremacy, which it enjoyed botwoon 
the revival of learning and the prevalence of modem 
tongues : those, however, having gainod ground for some 
time by hardly sensible gradations, now openly threaten 
to occupy tho most remote and sacred comers of critical 
erudition. When it was absolutely necessary to converse 
and write in tho language of the dead, it was natural to 
turn over his pages “ uocturna manu et <liuma,” that so 
the student might become imbued with his sentiments, 
and oasily adhere to his expressions. How far tho fame 
of Cicero is independent of thoso considerations will bo 
easily ascertained by our posterity, but must bo a per- 

* A late wiitcr, who aspired to the honour of reviving the 
Aoademic system among the modems, as Gassendi revived the 
Epicurean, lias left us an elegant, though partial, estimate of Cicero’s 
philosophical merits.— Drummond '* Academical Questions, p. 318. 
Another exception will bo found in an ingenious living author, who 
goes the strange length of setting Cicero above Bacon.—See Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations. 

r 
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plexing question for ourselves. I do not think it probable 
that the generations to come, however different may be 
their ruling impulse from that which constitutes tho 
characteristic virtues and vices of tho present age, will 
restore either the philosophical works of Cicoro, or that 
literature whoso spirit they express, to the immense 
popularity they onco enjoyed. Sorno books, like indi¬ 
viduals and nations, have their appointed soasons of 
declino and extinction. It is not in tho naturo of things, 
that books consisting entirely of relative oju'nim, or which 
present society under a merely conventional aspect, should 
rotain an ascendancy over public opinion, when the 
features of society are no longer in any respect similar. 
But in compositions, of which puro genius claims the 
largest share, these accidents of place and timo aro pre¬ 
served, ns tho straws in ambor: nor need we apprehend 
that any lapso of generations, or augmentation of know¬ 
ledge, will consign works, liko these wo have been consi¬ 
dering, to the shelf of the commonly learned, or tho study 
of tho inquisitive antiquarian. 
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PBOFESSOE EOSSETTI’S 


DISQU1SIZIONI SULLO SPIRITO ANTIPAPALE.' 



These remarks were originally intended to appear in one of the 
periodical publications. Accidental circumstances having prevented 
their appearance, in the form at least, and at the time desired by 
the author, he has lieen induced to publish them in a separate 
shape ; partly by the wish he feels to contribute his mite towards 
bringing into notice a work which, if it had been written in English, 
would have made, probably, a great sensation; partly because he is 
desirous of entering his protest against those novel opinions of 
Profeasor Eossetti, which he believes to be alike contrary to sonnd 
philosophy, and to the records of history. With regard to any 
sentiments of his own, contained in the following pages, which may 
lie thought liable to a similar charge of paradox, he will be content 
to shelter himself under the language of Burke, confessing that they 
are not calculated ‘ ‘ to abide the test of a captious controversy, but 
of a sober, and even forgiving examination; that they are not 
armed at all points for battle, lmt dressed to visit those who are 
willing to give a peaceful entrance to truth.” 



REMARKS 


ON 

PROFESSOR ROSSETTI’S “ DISQBIBIZIONI SULLO SPIR1TO 
ANTIPAFALE." 


“Maximum et vclut radieale discrimen est iugeniorum, quod alia 
iugcnia sint fortiora ad notandas rerum differentias, alia ad notandus 
rerum similitudines. Ingenia enim constantia ot acuta figere con- 
templationes et morari et hsnrere in omni aulitilitate differenliarum 
possunt. Ingenia autem sulilimiu et diseuraiva ctiaiu tenuissiman 
ct catholic: Ui rerum similitudines et cognoseunt et componunt. 
Utrumque autem ingenium facile labitur in exccssuin, prensando 
aut gradus rerum aut umbrae,”— Bacon Be Avail. Scl. 

In these words, not unworthy the calm wisdom of 
Bacon, we have the largo map of human understanding 
unrolled boforo us, divided into two hemispheres, of 
which it would bo difficult to nuino the most extensive, or 
the most important to gonoral happiness. We could as ill 
spare the mighty poets, artists, and religious philosophers 
of the second division, as the patient thinkers, the 
accomplished dialecticians, and the groat body of practical 
men, who must be classed under tho former. If, on the 
one hand, we are by nature lupmrts utyuvoi, dividers 
of words, and the thoughts that give rise to words, we 
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aro no less creatures dependent on the imagination, 'with 
all its wonderful powors of associating, blending and 
regenerating, for the conduct of our daily life, and the 
maintenance of our most indispensable feelings. Betweon 
the two classes of individual character, distinguished by 
their larger rospectivo shares of theso opposite faculties 
there must always bo more or less of contest and mis¬ 
understanding, which, however, only servos, by sharpening 
the activity of both parties, to produco an ultimate 
equilibrium; and trimming, so to speak, the vessel 
of human intellect, promotes tho groat causo of social 
progression. Few persons, perhaps, are indisposed to 
mako this allowance, so far as regards the broader 
distinctions, such, for instance, as divide a Newton from 
a Shakspearo. The two peaks of Parnassus are so clearly 
separato, that wo run little danger of confounding them. 
But there is a doubtful pioce of ground whero the cleft 
bogins; a region of intellectual exertion in which the two 
opposito qualities are both called into play, and whore 
thero is consequently the greatest risk of thoir being 
confused. Unfortunately, too, this debatable land is of 
the most direct importance to our welfare; for within it 
aro comprised those inquiries which regard, our moral 
and intolloctual frame, and which aspire to arrange the 
chaos of motives and actions in some intelligible order of 
cause and effect. The history of- philosophical criticism, 
both as applied to tho annals of events, and as busied 
in abstract speculations, is for the. most part a record 
of noble errors, arising from the abuso of that principle 
which leads us to oombino things by resemblances. Yet 
it may be doubtod, whether theso errors have not done 
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ns much, for the discovery of truth, as the xnoro accurate 
inquiries of the philosophers who detected them. Enthu¬ 
siastic feeling is the great spring of intellectual activity; 
but nono are animated by this enthusiasm without somo 
nppnront light to their thoughts, somo idea that possesses 
thorn, somo theory, in short, or hypothesis, which inte¬ 
rests thoir hopes, and stimulates their researches by a 
strongor allurement than tho unaided loveliness of truth. 
Those leading ideas are rarely accordant with reality; 
but in tho pursuit of them lights are struck out, which 
fall happily on tho minds of othor men, and may 
ultimately prove of great sendee to tho world. Even 
when, as in somo fortunate examples, tho idea, which is 
f sarlessly followed through labour and trial, is found to 
correspond with the actual relations of nature, wo know 
not how much is owing to what may bo termed a contui/itm 
of genius from other minds, less favoured in attainment, 
but not less ardent in pursuit.* Genius, indeed, is the 

* This is less true, or at least less obvious in science, where more 
depends on pure intellect. When we consider Newton misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented by Hooke and Hnyghens, wdio set their 
own unproved hypotheses, concerning the nature of light, on a 
level with his sublime observations of actual properties, we are 
disposed to think of his genius as moving in a different plane, and 
meeting theirs only where it intersects. Yet how various must 
have been the multiplicity of impressions which made Newton a 
mathematician, a patient thinker, a discoverer! How many of 
these may have teen owing to Hooke and Huyghens themselves! 
Had they, had Kepler, and Descartes, never worshipped idols with 
glorious devotion, the authors of the Priucipia and the Mdcanique 
Cdleste might never have Jod the way to the altars of true Science. 
The work of intellect is posterior to the work of feeling. The 
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child of Heaven, but a human child ; and innumerable 
circumstantial causes are operative on its nature and 
development. It is the consciousness of intellectual 
power, not the possession of right opinions, which agitatos 
beneficially tho spirit of a nation, and prepares it for 
intellectual discovery. Peeling is tho prime agent in 
this, as in other human operations; and feeling is more 
susceptiblo of being moulded by error than by truth, 
because tho false appearances of things are numberless, 
whilo of tho true wo know little even at present, and 
that little continually diminishes as wo go backward 
through the field of history. Wc would not he understood 
as encouraging a careless sentiment respecting truth, or 
as dissuading inquirers from tho only sound mothod 
of philosophising, which implies a constant distrust of 
hypothesis, and an incessant appeal to the records of 
experience. Hypothesis, wo agreo with a late ominont 
writer, should bo employed only as a reason for trying 
ono experiment sooner tban another. But although it 
would bo worse than folly to recommend darkness in 

latter lies at the foundation of tho Man ; it is liis proper self, the 
peculiar thing that characterises him sis an individual. No two men 
are alike in feeling, but conceptions of the understanding, when 
distinct, are precisely similar in all. The ascertained relations of 
truths are the common property of the race. This fact it is, which 
gave rise to those systems of semi-platonic pliilosophy which repre¬ 
sented Reason as impersonal, and existing only as a divine universal 
medium in and around our individual minds. Such was the doctrine 
of many of the Old Fathers, in particular of Justin Martyr, and 
Augustin ; it was revived with considerable extensions by Male- 
branche; by his English disciple, Norris; and recently, in its original 
shape, by Mr. Coleridge. 
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preference to light, it is not foolish to remind men that 
Nature may have made this darkness subservient to tho 
better distribution of light itself. Man, indeed, must 
sternly turn from, soductive fancies, -when ho seeks 
sincerely for truths. His sublime course is straight¬ 
forward for ever. But Nature co-oporatcs with him in 
secret, and by a magical alchemy, which it is ours to 
reverenoo, not to imitate, can transform those very errors, 
against the intention of their unconscious victims, into 
now disclosures and enlargements of knowledge. 

Tho author of tho very ingenious and interesting work 
before us, stands in noed of all the indulgence, as he 
deserves all the censure, which wo have just expressed 
towards the tribe of pertinacious theorists. Ho is one 
of the boldest and ono of the cleverest among them. 
His style is lively, and often rises to eloquence, while 
tho nature of his hypothesis lends to historical details all 
the wildness and novelty of romance. Ho has amassed 
considerable information on tho limited range of subjocts 
which regard his immediate pursuit; but he appears 
to want extensivo reading, * and that philosophical dis- 

* We would recommend liim to beware how ho meddles with 
ancient history. Speaking of the philosophical doctrines of Pytha¬ 
goras, he calls them ‘ ‘ dottrina, onde nacque l’assurdo Panteismo.” 
Whatever may be the absurdities of Pantheism, they can hardly 
exceed those contained in these few words. Pythagoras was not 
inclined to the Pantheistic system, but that system is as old as the 
world. It was articulated among the first stammering accents of 
Philosophy in tho oriental birth-place of our race. When the 
Persians, somewhat later, begau to indulge in high speculations, 
they invented a different scheme, that of emanation, to which the 
tenets of Pythagoras probably bore a close affinity. From him it 
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crimination which might ho oxpoctod to arise from it. 
Never was a more characteristic specimen of the second 

may have passed into the hands of Plato. The Stoics adopted 
similar views. The later Platonists pursued the system of emana¬ 
tion into many fanciful, hut coherent ramifications. The Eleatic 
school, contemporary with Pythagoras, hut unconnected with him, 
seem to have hoon the first Pantheists of the west. This is disputed 
by some modern critics, hut the arguments of Xenophanes concerning 
the homogeneity of substances appear as strictly Pantheistic as any 
proposition in the Ethics of Spinosa. All is necessarily one, he 
says; for the Infinite cm produce nothing homogeneous, since 
two Infinites are an absurdity : nor yet auy thing heterogeneous, 
because an effect can contain nothing which is not involved in its 
cause; therefore, whatever in the new substance differed from the 
old, could not lie produced by it, hut must come of nothing, which 
is impossible. Afterwards, by a more compressed argument, he 
contends that it is impossible, vi termini, for Infinity to set any¬ 
thing beyond itself. It is curious that the acute deductions of 
Xenophanes from a theory of Causation, generally received until 
the time of Hume, should never have suggested themselves to those 
subtle thinkers, among the Schoolmen and their successors, who 
strove to erect a demonstration of Theism on the idea of Cause. 
They could hardly, one would imagine, avoid perceiving the fragility 
of their distinction betweeu a tiling contained formally, and one 
contained eminently. Yet upon the presumed force of that dis¬ 
tinction rest not only the Cartesian arguments, hut the celebrated 
chapter of Locke, “on our demonstrative knowledge of the existence 
of God.” The school of Pythagoras, if we may trust Mr. Coleridge’s 
account, (Aids to Reflection, p. 170 iu-vut.) wished to guard against 
the errors of Pantheism by a strange application of mathematical 
phraseology, representing the Universe as a geometric line, not 
produced from a point contained in it, hut generated by a Punctum 
invisibile et presuppositum, entirely independent of its product. It 
must he owned, however, in the words of M. de Gcrando, (Biog. 
Univ. art. Fythagore,) “II n’est pas dans l’histoire entiere de la 
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class of thinkors, designated above in the words of Bacon. 
He cares for nothing but rosemblancos, finds them in 
every hole and comer,* and takes thorn on trust whon 
he cannot find them. The most hetorogenoous elements 
are pressed into the service of his hypothesis with almost 

Philosophic on problCme plus curieux, plus important, et cn intime 
temps plus difficile, que celui qui a pour ubjet de determiner la 
veritable doctrine de Pythagore.” 

* He cannot even resist their charms, when they are of no 
possible service to his hypothesis, and Indeed militate directly 
against it, by showing how little trust we should place in such 
sports of nature. The following is an amusing specimen : “It was 
not observed without wonder, that Landino, who was learned in 
astrology, wrote these words on the subject of the VeJtro, (in the 
first Canto of the Inferno.) ‘ It is certain, that in the year 1484, 
on the 15th day of November, at 13 hours and 41 minutes, will be 
the conjunction of Saturn with Jupiter in the Scorpion. This 
indicates a change of religion: and since Jove predominates, it will 
be a favourable change. I have, therefore, a firm confidence that 
the Christian Commonwealth will then be brought into an excellent 
condition of discipline and government.’ The firat edition of Lan- 
dino’s Commentary has for its date, Florence, 1481, that is three 
years previous to the event prognosticated, or, as he says, calculated 
by him. Well, in the very year and month so marked out, Luther 
wot bom/ not, indeed, on the 15th, hut on the 22nd of November. 
The hours and minutes were not recollected by his mother. (See 
Bayle, art. Luther.) It is well known that Luther called himself 
the scourgo of Babylon, sent to extirpate it from the world : which 
exactly corresponds with the character given by Dante to the 
Veltro, who is to prosecute the shewolf. The passage, in old 
editions, is written thus: II Ueltro vena, &c. How would the 
astonishment of those who perceived this prophecy have been 
increased, had they also observed that Ueltro is the exact anagram 
.of Lutero.” 
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tyrannical eagomess. Ho has one way, and one alone, 
of accounting for everything strango, or unintelligible, or 
doubtful, in tho whole oxtent of history; nay, for many 
tilings hitherto thought dear enough, but not agreeing 
with his fancy. A man must bo oareful indood, in whose 
words or actions Signor Kossetti would not discover 
something to help out his argument. If two persons at 
opposite ends of the world do but chance to light on tho 
same modo of expression, our learned professor calls out, 
like honost Verges, “ ’Fore God, they are both of a tale!” 
For him there is mystery in the most trivial incident. 
Ho would think, with Sir Thomas Brown, “ it was not for 
nothing David picked up five stones in tho brook.” It 
seems to us that Signor Eossctti would not bo the worse 
for a few wholesome reflections, which seem never to have 
presented themselves to his mind, but which might be 
gained perhaps from a few months’ study of that most 
unprofitable kind of production, tho commentaries on 
the Apocalypse, or tho divinity of the Cocceian school. 
He might learn among tho embarrassing riches of 
interpreftitions, equally good in appearance, and equally 
erronoous in fact, that as all is not gold that glitters, 
so all is not art that sooins so. The world is full of 
coincidences that mean nothing. To find design in every¬ 
thing, is as great madness as to find it not at all. There 
is a laughing spirit in Naturo which seeks perpetual 
amusement in parodying her more serious works, and in 
throwing bofore such observers as Signor Bossotti forms 
of apparent regularity, but unsubstantial as momentary 
shapes of uncertain moonlight. Indood the imitations of 
life, which in the material world often illude our senses. 
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may be considered analogous to tboso chanco-croations in 
the moral universo, which spring up on every side for 
those who care to examine them. 

It must bo acknowledged, however, the theory wo are 
about to consider has its brilliant sido. A secret society, 
we are told, whoso original is lost in the mysterious 
twilight of oriental religions, has continued, from the 
carliost historical point at which its workings can bo 
traced, to exordso an almost universal influence on the 
condition of the civilised world. These /.ivcrnipia , and 
esoteric doctrines, which in Egypt, in Persia, and even in 
Grooce and Italy, preserved tho speculations of tho wise 
from tho ears and tongues of an illiterate multitude, 
passed, with slight but necessary modifications, into the 
possession of the early Christian heretics. Tho Gnostic 
schools of Syria and Egypt transmitted to their successors, 
the Manichoans, a sehome of discipline, which became 
more and more nocessary, from the increased centrali¬ 
sation of power in the orthodox prolatcs of Home. As the 
usurpations of Popes and Councils over the free consciences 
of mon became more glaring and intolerable, tho spirit of 
resistance, which dared not show itself in opon rebellion, 
sought and cherished a rofugo, whore hatred of the 
oppressors might bo indulged without danger, and a pure 
doctrine might be orally and symbolically preserved, until 
happier timos should return. Tho Pauliciuns, whose 
opinions were for tho most part Manichean, preceded the 
moro illustrious and moro unfortunate Albigensos, in this 
mode of warfare against spiritual as well as temporal 
tyranny. The celebrated order of Templars, so widely 
diffused throughout Europo, so considerable by the rank 
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and influence of its members, did not differ from the 
Albigenses in the socrot object of their endeavours, or tho 
moro important part of their mystorious rites. Prom tho 
timo of Frederick II., the Italian party of Ghibellines 
began to assume an equal rank among these secret oppo¬ 
nents of Homan supremacy. "Whatever might be the 
distinctive characters of these three denominations, their 
symbolical language was sufficiently in common to allow 
of uninterrupted intercourse and combination. The rise 
of a new literature in tho olovonth and twolfth centuries 
afforded them a new weapon, far more terrible than any 
they had hitherto employed, and capable of being directed 
to a thousand purposes of attack and dofence. Since that 
fortunate event, we are gravely assured, the destinies of 
Europe havo beon in their hands; and tho great revo¬ 
lutions which have agitated us are almost entirely duo to 
their indefatigable operation. No track of literature has 
been untrodden by those masked assailants. In poetiy, in 
romance, in history, in science; everywhere* wo find 
traces of their presence. Their influence, in some shape or 

* The Alchemists are claimed by our author. The philosopher’s 
stone was not meant to be a stone ; and if any were fools enough to 
4eek it, they were but dupes of those, whom they thought their 
nhasters. Metaphysicians do not fare much better. The celebrated 
Raymond Lulli wrote all his works in gergo. The philosopher of 
Npla, Giordano Bruno, is ranked with Lulli, on whose logic he 
jxnjimented. We must crave leave to doubt whether any secrets 
exist in the writings of poor Bruno, except such as are made so by 
the obscurity of bis metaphysical doctrines. Nor does his fate 
setem to require Rossetti's Deus in machinft, the secret society. The 
author of “Spaccio della Bestia Trioufante” naturally perished at 
tiie stake. 
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another, has heon cxertod on all nations, and, it might 
almost be said, on eyoiy individual mind. The genius of 
Luther was no moro than a puppet, infallibly directed by 
their invisible agency. In the 1 'rotestant reformation 
they attained one object only of their unwearied pursuit, 
the overthrow of ecclesiastical domination. They relaxed 
not therefore in the prosecution of their ulterior aim; and 
in the revolution of 1789 came the thrilling announce¬ 
ment of a second, a moro decisive victory. Still the oarth 
is not ontirely free: priests and despots still remain to 
enervate and to destroy: their labours, therefore, aro not 
complete, and tho Freemasons of this day, legitimate 
inheritors of tho per secuted Templars, aro still pressing 
forward * to the grand work of final regeneration. 

But, avorting for a time our eyes from these splendid 
consummations, let us examine in detail the several 
methods of assault by which a few daring politicians 
got possession of all avenues to tho Western Parnassus. 

* It is remarkable how intrepidly the Professor passes over 
disputed points. To read him, one would imagine the connection of 
modem Freemasonry with the ancient societies was a first universally 
admitted. Yet many learned persons have been of opinion that, .in 
its present form, or any nearly resembling it, the Masonic institu¬ 
tion can be traced no higher than the times of the Protectorate. 
Tho Templars, with their mysterious Baphomet, are covered with 
still greater obscurity. We know no historical grounds for con¬ 
sidering the Albigenses as an organised society. Some Shibboleths 
they probably had; for the persecuted always stand in need of such 
protection ; hut the complicated proceedings and extensive corres¬ 
pondencies, ascribed to them by Rossetti, appear to exist only in 
his lively imagination. His assertions respecting the Ghihcllines 
are even less supported by historical authorities. 
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Here it is necessary to acquaint the inexpoiiencod reader, 
who dreams of nothing less, that, about the commence¬ 
ment of the fourteenth century, occurred a great change 
in the constitution of these societies. Up to that period 
the symbolical language had been entiroly of an amatory 
character. Tho lovo poems* and lore courts of Provence 

* Our author is perhaps not acquainted with the Frovenyal 
language, or he would hardly have failed to bring illustrations of 
his theory from that quarter. Indeed it seems so indispensable for 
one wbo seeks to exjilain the peculiar characteristics of Italian 
poetry, to examine diligently the early compositions from which 
those characteristics were unquestionably derived, that we cannot 
help feeling some surprise at the neglect of them by Signor Rossetti. 
He tells us, it is true, that the Lives of the Trovatori by Nostra¬ 
damus are written in gergo, and cites, by way of example, the 
story of Pier Vidal, who was hunted by the wolves (i. e. according 
to the new lights, by the Romish party): but the poems them¬ 
selves, although the originals of all the subsequent love poetry, 
and in particular of many things strange, and some admirable, in 
Dante and Petrarch, are never quoted. Yet in these he would 
have found at least as many phrases and idioms, which, by skilful 
adaptation, might have startled the reader into a momentary belief 
in his hypothesis. The Albate, a class of poems, in which the 
word “ alba ” recurs at the close of every stanza, would doubtless 
have suggested to him the name and fortunes of the Albigenses. 
We recommend to his notice the Albata of Guillaume d'Altopol, 
addressed to the Virgin, “ Espcransa de totz ferns esperans,” &c., 
and that very beautiful one of Giraud de Bornel, in which the 
, burden runs, “ E ades sera l’Allia.” He may make a good specu¬ 
lation also in a singular kind of composition (said to have been 
invented by Rambaud d’Orango, who iAnentioncd by Petrarch in 
the Fourth Capitolo of the Trionfo d’Amore), which consists in 
verses overlaid with a running commentary in prose or verse, pro¬ 
fessing to explain, but often obscuring their text. It is probable 
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and Toulouse, woro vohiclos of political discussion, of 
active conspiracy, of Heretical opinion. An ingenious 

that the Reggimenti delle Donne of Barberini, and the Tesoretto of 
Latini, are composed in imitation of these. The following speci¬ 
men, in which the line is by one poet, and the paraphrase or 
interpretation by another, will please Signor Rossetti : and it must 
lie owned they are obscure enough to be of service to his theory. 
“E poia i liom per catre gras mont lcs.” In plain English, “And 
man ascends by four very slow steps.” The comment, which is by 
Giraud Riquier, who lived towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, runs thus: 

“ Ver dis : segon quo m’pes, 

E que truep cossiran, 

Li gra son bencstan : 

Lo premier es onrars, 

E’l segons cs selaus, 

E'l tore es oen skrvibs, 

E’l quartz es bon scrWRS. 

E eascus os mot lens, 

Tal qu’el pucya greumons 
Hon sos elenegar.” 

“ He Bays truth ; as I think, || and find, considering, II the steps 
are well suited. || The first is, To honour; || and the second, To 
conceal; || and the third, To do gontlo service ; || and the fourth. 
To suffer well. || And eaeh is very slow, || bo that scarcely mounts 
it || a man without panting.” The quaint style in which the 
Trovatori generally designate their mistresses, sometimes employing 
abstract terms instead of name., as Lov Bel Diport, Mon Plus 
Leial, Mon Cortes, sometimes professing to name them only by 
description, will appear to the Professor a strong argument for the * 
unreality of those ladies. Take, for example, the poem of Arnaud 
de Marvcil, of which the following is an inadequate imitation : 

“ Lady, whose eyes are like the stars of hoaven, 

Out of pure dark sending a glorious light: 

4 
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chain of antitheses, so contrived as to suggest, in 
expressions apparently the most unmeaning, secrets of 

Lady, whose cheek in dainty blushes bright 
Vies with the roseate crown to angels given : 

Lady, whose form more trances human sight, 

Thau all who erst for beauty’s )»dtn have striven : 

Lady, whose mind would charm the unforgiven, 

And make them worship in a brief delight: 

I will not name thee ; happy is my lot, 

That, tlnf I speak the simple truth of thee, 

The curious world may road, and know thee not; 

For now all foolish lovers’ lays sue such, 

And thy due praise is every woman’s fee : 

Else were it naming thee to say so much.” 

We are, however, decidedly of opinion, that, although the anti¬ 
theses and studied obscurities, which supply to Rossetti’s theory 
its only colour of plausibility, are more abundant in these poems 
than in the more chaste and classical school which succeeded them, 
he would find even greater difficulty to establish his hypothesis 
upon them with any tolerable security. The facts with which he 
would have to deal are too stubborn, too historical. The Cours 
d’Amour were no secret meetings, but assemblies ‘ ‘ frequent and 
full,” at which princely ladies presided, deliberated, and resolved. 
What secret treason was intended by the Countess do Champagne, 
daughter of Louis le Jeune, when Bhc made her memorable deci¬ 
sion, “ En amour tout cat grace ; en mariage tout est necessity : 
par consequent 1’Amour ne peut oxister entre gens maries ! ” Here 
wc have infidelity preached to he sure, but in rather a different 
sense from that which the Professor is hunting for, and one less 
likely to he offensive to the gay rulers of that time. At least we 
may judge so from the answer of the Queen, when the above 
decision was appealed against—“A Lieu nc plaise, que nous soyons 
asses osecs pour contredire les arrets de la Comtesse de Champagne 1” 
History assures us, that the loves of the Troubadours were real and 
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profound signification, or denunciations of bitter animo¬ 
sity, sorvod to unite men of genius, however remote from 
each other, in the one great cause of a veiled, but terrible 
Liberty. When pootiy, after its decline in Southern 
France, began to revive under brighter auspices in Italy, 
the same system was for somo time continued. Oino da 
I’istoia, Cocco Aseolan, both the Guidos, and other foster- 
fathers of the new language,* rhymed after the fashion of 
their Provonyul predecessors, and expounded their political 
theories in the deceitful form of sonnets and canzones. 
It sooms, however, that old Death, as they piously deno¬ 
minated tho Holy See, got notice of these amorous 

natural. They largely cultivated tile practice as well as the theory 
of gallantry. We should like to have heard their hearty laughter 
at an erudite professor, who should have attempted, in their 
presence, to argue away the lair forms, which they wooed and 
often won, into shadows and typos, and mere subjects of intellectual 
enjoyment. 

* It is among these writers that the new theory finds its best 
portion of materials. Their infinite obscurity, perhaps in some 
measure owing to a corrupt text, gives ample scope for arbitrary 
constructions. The lover of poetry will not here lose hy adopting 
Signor Eossetti’s interpretations, as ho does in the case of tetter 
writers. Some meaning is preferable to none. It is curious that 
Gioguene has said, as if hy anticipation of Kossetti, “Ion pour- 
rait en quelque sorte les croire tous amoureux du mfime objet, 
puisq’ aucun d’eux ne dit le com de sa maltresse, aucun ne la 
peint sous des traits sensibles.” That critic abandons in despair 
some passages of Cecco and Cino, which brighten up under the 
new lights sufficiently well. See the sonnets “Muoviti, Fietate, 
e va incamata,” &c. “ Deh, com sarebte dolce compagnla,” &c., 

and some others in the collection of Poeti Antichi, published hy 
Allacci. 

<1 2 
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pasquinades, and would have speodily succeeded in 
oxtorminating tho obnoxious lovers, had it not been for 
a master-stroke of policy on their part. "What does tho 
reader imagine ? They throw away their lovo-tales, and 
took up missals; went duly to matins, instead of “brushing 
their hats o’ mornings;” in short, exchanged tho symbols 
hitherto in use for others of a similar antithetical charac¬ 
ter, but grounded on tho venorablo mystorics of Catholic 
religion. This change was effected by Dante. Wo have 
tho announcement of it in tho Yitu Nuova, the rosult in 
the Divina Comodia, the commentary, for those who have 
oars to hear, in tho Convito, tho De Vulgari EloquentiA, 
and others of his minor works. On this account, and not 
for a more obvious reason, he is styled “ creator linguco” 
by such of his admirers as woro also of tho sect. On this 
account he is represented under tho designation of Adam,* 
both by himsolf in various parts of his works, and by 
contemporary (initiated) writers. On this account, too, 
his adventures form tho subject of many artfully con¬ 
structed romances, in which his namo, and allusions to his 

* The chapter “ Dante fignrato in Adamo,” is one of the most 
singular in this singular book. In the “De Vulgari Eloqucntift,” 
Dante inquires what the first word was that Adam spoke, and 
supposes it to have been EL, the name of God. “Absurdum, 
atque rationi videtur horrificum, ante Dsum ab homine quicquam 
nominatum fuisse, cum ab ipso et per ipsurn factus fuisset homo.” 
In the Paradiso occurs a parallel passage. Dante, in tho 26th 
canto, represents himself as questioning Adam on the same subject, 
who answers, “Pria" ch'io scendessi all’ infemale amhascia, I si 
chiamava in terra il somino Bene EL si chiamd di poi.” Instead 
of leaving this among the many instances of recondite subtlety to 
lie met with in times of darkness, Rossetti ingeniously brings, in 
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poem, may bo traced by many subtle indications. After 
his doath, howover, tho old disguise of love poetry, never 
entirely abandoned by himself, appears to havo been 
resumed by his successors; nor when from tho pen of 
Petrarch this derivod still more extonsivo celebrity and 
security, do wo find that tho other veil, that of Catholicism, 
was resorted to by any writers of eminence. In other 
countries, nevertheless, and later timos, religion was 
found again convenient for tho concealment of irreligious 
politics. Many modem societies, tho fust grades of wliich 

illustration of it, an enigmatical epigram, usually ascribed to Dante, 
though perhaps on no very good authority. 

“0 tu die sprezzi la nona figura, 

E sci di men olio la sua antecedent©, 

Va e raddoppia la sua susseguente, 

Per altro non t’lia fatto la Natura.” 

The “nona figura” is 1, the ninth in the alphabet. “Not 
worth an H,” is a common proverbial expression in Italy. Tho 
“double subsequent” makes the Greek word "Koto.” Now the 
common tradition has been, that some one of the Neri faction 
derided Dante for his smallness of stature, calling him an I, and 
that in revenge this epigram was written. This, however, is far 
too commonplace a solution for our Hierophant. The I, according 
to him, denotes Imperatore, and he supposes it to have been for 
some time the secret symbol used by the sect, until for some reason 
or other it was changed to E L, Enrico Imcemburghese, about the 
time that Dante commenced his poem “ Fria ch’io scendessi all’ 
infornale ambascia.” The strange notice of Beatrice’s character in 
the Vita Nuova, where she is declared to he the Number Nine, 
“because she was perfect, and because the Holy Trinity was the 
root of her being,” seems to the Professor a corroboration of his 
view of the * 1 nona figura. ” The same number, too, recurs frequently 
in masonic language. 
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bear a Christian character, led up their neophytes by 
degrees to a very different termination. Nor is the 
practico unknown to recent literature. The ■writings of 
Swedenborg, according to Kossotti, afford an udmirablo 
illustration of Dante; and far from being worthy of 
rejection as the contemptible ravings of a fanatic, are in 
reality an interesting exposition of masonic ceremonies. * 

But upon what foundation, the astonished reader will 
inquire, on what foundation does this strange fancy-castle 
reposo ? Where arc the authentic documents which arc 
to reverse the decisions of history ? Where the credible 
witnesses, whom wo must believe henceforward in contra¬ 
diction to all our usual media of information P It is 
incumbent certainly on the learned Professor to answer 
these questions without delay, that we may at least have 
something to beliovo in compensation for what he has 

* We are inclined to put some faith in Signor Rossetti’s account 
of Swedenborg. It has always struck us, whenever we have dipped 
into his writings, that they are intended rather as parables and 
satires, than anything more serious. They are quite unlike the 
heated conceptions of an enthusiast. Swedenborg is methodical and 
heavy, equally destitute of imagination and of wit, hut sometimes 
making clumsy attempts at the hitter. We think it not impro¬ 
bable, that his angels and spirited w-orlds among men may refer, 
as Rossetti supposes, to some society of which ho was a member. 
Perhaps, however, the account the Seer has left us of his first 
vision may he thought to furnish so sirnplo an explanation of his 
subsequent reveries, that nothing further can be required. “ I 
had eaten a hearty supper,” he tolls us, “perhapt too hearty: and 
I was sitting alono in my chair, when a bright being suddenly 
appeared to me, and said, ‘Swedenborg, why hast thon eaten too 
much ? ’ ” Instead of being bied, the simple Swede founded a sect, 
many thousand of which exist at this day, and in this country 1 
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torn from us. If wo axe indeed to chango the old scholastic 
maxim into “ Do apparentibus ot do non oxistontibus 
eadom est ratio,” let ns at least bo assured that thoso 
substitutions of Signor Eossotti are not illusory also. At 
present we feel the same sort of impression from his work 
which has sometimes boon produced in us by certain 
wonderful effusions of philosophy in a neighbouring 
country, whore Itoality and actual Existence aro held 
cheap, and considered as uncertain shadows, in comparison 
with some mysterious essences of Possibility and Incom- 
prehensiblenoss, which lio closo bottled up, at the 
bottom * of all our thoughts and sensations! But hero 
at all evonts we aro on plain ground of human life. Wo 
demand that the consideration be shown us, for which we 

* Hegel, -wlm died last year of cholera at Berlin, has l>een for 
some years undoubted occupant of the philosophic throne, at least 
in the North of Germany. The Southern states still revere the 
authority of Sclielling, from whom Hegel, having been his disciple, 
thought proper to revolt. He occupied himself much in finding a 
solution to a problem of his own, “How to deduce the Universe 
from the Absolute Zero.” We are not aware that he found one to 
his satisfaction ; one of his followers, perhaps, was more successful, 
who published a pamphlet to prove that “the historical Jesus was 
a type of the non-existence of the Deity ! ” The Ilegelitos say, 
that the most important object of Philosophy is to trace the 
boundaries between Wesonhcit or the Ground of Being, and 
Unwesenheit, or the Ground of Not Being. If they could succeed 
in this, they think they would carry all before them. We dare say 
they aro right in so thinking; but the first step is rather expensive. 
Some of them enlarge upon a fundamental principle of Dunkelheit, 
or Darkness, which they seem inclined to deify, and indeed every 
syllable of their writings may be considered an appropriate homage 
to such a power. 
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axe to give up the inheritances of common belief, and to 
swear “ in verba magistri,” that nothing is as it sooms in 
the whole course of history. We are far from donying 
that an undercurrent may bo discovered of much greater 
magnitude and importance than has hithorto been 
imaginod; but wo require positive proof of its oxistenco 
in the first place, nnd afterwards of ovory additional inch 
of ground assigned to its progress. 

In such investigations as these, from their very nature 
ambiguous and porplexod, tho greatest delicacy of discri¬ 
mination, and tho most cautious suspense of judgment, aro 
absolutely nocessary, or wo are lost at onco in tho wildost 
dreams. Eut the gentleman, with whom we have to do, 
never stops, nevor deliberates, nevor doubts. On ho 
drives in full conviction that all his past fading is in 
his favour, and full faith that all his further reading will 
confirm it. Indeed his trust in what Providence will do 
for him is highly edifying. If he has not yet discovered 
a single passago even in an obscure author, which by duo 
wronching of eonstructiou might be brought in evidence 
for some favourite notion, ho considers that notion no loss 
demonstrated, than if ho had produced tho concurrent 
testimony of all ancient and modem writers. Tho possiblo 
future is to him as socuro as the actual past. 

His great proposition, on tho truth of which almost 
every thing depends, that this * So'tta d’Amore did really 

* “Before the time of Dante, the Gay Science had established 
its extensive fabric of illusory language on two words, Amore, 
Odio, from which branched ont a long series of antitheses, Kingdom 
of Love, Kingdom of Hate; pleasure, pain ; truth, error; light, 
darkness ; sun, moon; life, death; right, left; fire, ice; garden, 
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exist, is not, lie confesses it, established by proof in the 
present volume. For the present, ho says, we must con¬ 
tent ourselves with an hypothesis: abundant documents 
exist, enough to make a large book, by which the matter 
can be set beyond all doubt. Strange that he should not 
have thought it expedient to produco these documents, if 
they aro in his possession, and not moroly assured to him 
by the strong faith to which wo havo alluded ! Strange, 
that he should labour through half this volume to esta¬ 
blish the existonco of this sect by laboriously collocted 
parallelisms of different passages in unconnected poems, 
and not dispense with all this unnecessary trouble by tho 
simple process of proving tho fact in the first instance! 
Are his lips soalod perhaps by a masonic oath? This 
can hardly for ho promises to communicate theso 
socrets at no distant period; and in several parts of his 
book ho givos us to understand that his information on 
tho masonic rites is entirely derived from published 
works on the subject, or from such other moans as aro 
eithor lawful, or at least do not subject him to penalties 
for indiscretion. But, if to has not tho fate of the 
unfortunate Bracciarono before his eye,* of what can 

desert; courtesy, rusticity; nobleness, baseness; virtue, vice; 
intelligence, stupidity j lambs, wolves; hill, valley, &e. <kc. Hence 
was derived the name Setta d’Amore. ‘ Sospiri,’ signified verses in 
gergo. ‘ Cuore ’ indicated the groat Secret. Dante added to the 
list of symlxjls those of God and Lucifer ; Christ and Antichrist; 
Angels and Demons ; Paradise and Hell ; Jerusalem and Babylon ; 
the Lady of Modesty and tho Lady of Harlotry; with several others 
of the same kind.”— Rossetti, cap. IS. 

* Bracdarone, according to our author, was subjected to perse¬ 
cution for betraying the Chiave, or Secret of the Sect. 
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he bo afraid ? Truly we apprehend his reading on these 
matters has led him to form a greater partiality for the 
cunning of the For, than for the generous, breast-opening 
Pelican, or the simplicity of the superior Jhve. If, indeed, 
the coincidences ho has hitherto offered to our notice are 
tho only proofs he can adduce, we cannot consider them 
as decisive or substantial. We do not deny that thoy 
are very curious and interesting. Wo know not whether 
Signor ltossctti has employed moro art in assembling 
them than wo have beeu able to detect; * but, as they 
stand, thoy certainly justify a presumption, that some¬ 
thing beyond what meets the ear was intended by some 
of the writers, whoso works he examines. Still wo are a 
long way from tho “ imaginations all compact,” which he 
would force on our acceptance. 

Wo are not entitled to assume. identity of purpose, 
wherever we find identity of expression. Because certain 
socioties, existing at different epochs, make use of similar 
metaphors in order to designate their secret proceedings, 
it will not follow that those proceedings are identical, or 
that any connection exists between them beyond that 
of mere exterior language. Similar eircumstancos aro 
constantly producing similar results. Now all socret 
societies aro, in respect of their socrocy, similarly situated; 
all have the same necessity of expressing, in their symbo- 

* Occasionally we have found his quotations unfaithful. It is 
not fair to extract part of a sentence from “The Convito,” in w rich 
Dante derives the word “Cortesia” from the word “Cofye,” 
without paying the slightest attention to the clause immediately 
following, in which he declares himself to mean the usage of ancient 
Courts, and not such as then flourished. J 
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lical language, that relation of contrast to tho uninitiated, 
on -which their constitution depends. It is natural, 
therefore, that all should seok for metaphorical analogies 
to indicate this contrast; and thoso analogies will bo 
sought in tho contrasts of outward nature—in the oppo¬ 
sition, for instance, of light to darkness, warmth to cold, 
life to death, and all the others which Signor Itossotti 
considers as affording decisive proofs of affiliation, when¬ 
ever they occur in tho text-books of separate societies. 
Meanwhile, masonic lodges, oven in tho view of our 
ingenious author, do not occupy tho whole of God's 
oarth. The ordinary passions of our nature eontinuo in 
operation, without much regard to them. But these 
ordinary passions require tho occasional use of metaphors; 
and as tho prominent objects in tho mateiial universe are 
always ready at hand, it will sometimes happen that tho 
same comparisons may he employed by persons who never 
dreamed of secret conspiracies or initiatory rites. Still 
less, therefore, is tho occurrence of phrases in a common 
book resembling those in some symbolic exposition, any 
evidence of noeossary connection between things so widely 
distant. Tho novice, wlio has passed through his terri¬ 
fying ordeal in the open grave or coffin, may tye told 
that ho rises to new life in tho secluded 'privacies of his 
lodge; hut it T>y no moans follows that Dante must 
allude to this circumstance when ho uses tho same figure. 
It may happen that more thou ono Italian poet fixes 
some leading incident of his stray at the first hour of tho 
day, simply because that time of morning has a beautiful, 
and therefore a poetical character; but there seems no 
need of recurring for a further explanation of so intel- 
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Iigible a fact to some mystical question in a catechism 
of American masons. It may happen again that tho 
solemnity and religious importance attached by Platonic 
lovors to all circumstances connected with their passion, 
may have lod them to assign to tho festivals of tho 
Christian church * any prominent evont in tbo lives of 
their ladios. Or accident and imitation may well be con¬ 
ceived to account for such resemblance#; nor should it 
more surprise us to find sumo socret transactions of tho 
Templars dated on tho same days which this or that 
poet may have selected, than to find an English law town 
dating from Easter, or English rents paid at Lady-day. 
We do not, however, mean to represent all Signor Itossotti’s 
instances of coincidence as worth no more than these we 

* When Signor Rossetti proceeds to examine the Romantic Poets, 
he will not forget to put in requisition that Canzone, in which 
Ariosto, in a delightful strain, between banter and solemnity, tells 
us how he first met his mistress on “ The summer festival of good 
St. John,” and how amidst the dances and banquets, the music 
and processions, the streets and theatres crowded with lovely forms, 
yet, “in so fair a place, he gazed on nothing fairer than her face.” 
Midsummer’s day, the feast of St. John, is still a great time of 
rejoicing among the Freemasons. Signor Rossetti can hardly have 
failed to remark this proof of his theory. But wc really expect 
his thanks for suggesting to him a passage in Rousseau's “Con¬ 
fessions,” which, we doubt not, in his hands may prove a key to 
all that was inexplicable in the character of that unfortunate man, 
besides throwing much light on the stormy times of the Revolution. 
Just before the description of bis adventure with Mademoiselles 
Galley and Grafienreid, a description on which are lavished all the 
charms of an inimitable style, occurs this important remark, more 
valuable for our Professor than all the eloquence and sentiment in 
the world: “ O'it ait la eemaine aprit le St. Jem" 
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have mentioned. Ilia proof is of a cumulative character, 
and injustice is done to it by citing detached parts. Wo 
will proceed to examine rather moro closely his theory 
respecting Dante, bocauso this is the most important 
portion of his work, and will afford tho best specimen of 
his inodo of inductive reasoning. 

In tho “ Oomcnto Analitico,” published by Bossotti in 
1820-7, ho broafthod a comparatively small number of 
paradoxes, to those contained in tho present disquisition, 
yet amply sufficient to startle tho public, and to provoke 
no very lenient criticism. Wincing under the attacks he 
has sustained, our bold adventurer docs not, however, 
retreat from his post; on tho contrary, he makes an 
advance, intending to cany tho enemy’s camp by a coup 
do main, or to tonify them at least to a dislodgcment, 
by threats of still moro intrepid assaults for tho future. 
Tho “ Comento ” represented Ilanto as a politician, whoso 
hatred to tho Papal party induced him to deviso a great 
political allegory, of which his principal poem consists; 
but that he was averso to Catholic doctrines was not 
there asserted. Bossotti's defence of himself for this 
oxcoss of caution, sinco oven thou ho allows ho knew tho 
wholo comploxion of the easel is rather amusing. * 
Now, however, tho veil is thrown off. Dante is not only 
an Imperialist, but a Freemason; not only an opponont 
of tho temporal powor of Borne, but an uncompromising 
Eoformer, whoso views on religious subjects wore any¬ 
thing but Catholic. Potraroh, Boccaccio, and a host of 
others less illustrious, were to tho full as heretical; and, 
in his cai>ocity of a faithful son of tho Church, tho 
• See the lust chapter. 
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Professor makes some faint show of being scandalised at 
the impieties which his industry has discovered. This 
improved theory has, it cannot bo doniod, one important 
advantage over its own embryo condition. While political 
hostility was alleged as the only motive which could 
actuate Danto and Petrarch in assuming thoso strange 
disguises, it was not easy to answer the obvious question, 
“ Why should these men have taken such infinite pains 
to say in secret what on numberless occasions they had 
said in public?” Tho poet who wrote that bitter lino 
“ La dove Cristo tutto di si morca,” and many others not 
loss plain spoken, could hardly have thought it necessary 
to mask his sentiments. All Iris writings amply confirm 
tho energetic declaration ho has left us concerning his 
own character, 

“ Che s’io al Yero son timida amico, 

Temo di porter vita tra ooloro, 

Che questo tempo chiamcranno antico.” 

If, however, as we are now informod, tho spiritual supre¬ 
macy of Home was no less abhorrod than her usuipod 
temporalities, some answer may bo found to an objection 
otherwise so fatal. Some motive certainly in this case 
would appear, for resorting, in tho torrible days of the 
Inquisition, to theso wonderful shifts and subtleties. 
Still wo do not see how Signor Rossetti strengthens his 
cause by bringing togother instances of strong language 
openly used*against Rome, since the more he Rhows to 
have been uttored without disguise, tho loss shall we be 
inclined to admit its necessity. In the direct argument ho 
altogether fails. We see no reason to suppose that the 
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Gbibollmo party, as a body, entertained infidel sentiments; 
and cortainly none whatever that Dante, in particular, 
was not a submissive son of the Church, Bossctti may 
make soino converts, but there is one who will never come 
over to his opinion—tho Muse of History.* She tells 
us that tho liianchi, of whom Dante was a loader, and 
with whom ho suffered, woro not originally Ghibellines. 
They were a division of tho Guelf party. It is notorious 
that Danto fought in his youth against tho Ghibelline 
Fuomsciti, and his use of “ vostri,” in the dialogue with 
Farinata, sufficiently indicates to what party he con¬ 
sidered himself naturally to belong. When the force of 
circumstances drove tho Bianchi into a closer connection 
with tho Imperialists, them is no ground for supposing 
that thoy offored in sacrifice to Caesar all the prejudices in 
which they had been educated. At all events, until tho 
injustice of the Neri rulors had effected tho alliance of 
their now with their ancient enemies ,f it is utterly 
improbable that Danto and thoso of his faction wore 
versed in all tho wild words and daring opinions, which 

* The Caneellieri Bianchi and Cancellicri Neri were originally 
factions at Pistoia. Gradually these names migrated to the capital; 
and the partisans of the Oerchi began to he denominated White, 
while Corse's followers took pride in being Black. 

+ Let it lie remem bered, too, that Dante married a Donati, 
and that, when invested with authority as one of the Priori, he 
impartially exercised the restrictive jiowers of the law against the 
leaders of both factions. Posterity would have heard nothing of 
his Ghibellinism, had not the ill-omcncd presence of Charles de 
Valois given power and a desperate mind to the adherents of Donati. 
See the narrative of Dino Compagni, the best authority on these 
subjects. 
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might be current in the Emperor’s court. Yet Rossetti 
would have us believe that before the events occurred 
which detached him finally from the Roman party, he 
was already as deep in herosy as the supposed author of 
“ De tribus Impostoribus.” 

We should certainly feel grateful for any theory that 
should satisfactorily explain the Yita Nuova. No ono 
can havo road that singular work, without having found 
his progress porpottially checked, and his pleasure 
impaired, by the occurrence of passages apparently un¬ 
intelligible, or presenting only an unimportant moaning, 
in phrases the most laborious and involved. These diffi¬ 
culties we have boon in the habit of referring, partly to 
corruptions in the text, for of all tho works of Dante* 
there is none in which tho oditions are so at variance, and 
the right readings so uncertain; partly to tho scholastic 
forms of languago with which all writers at the revival of 
literature—but none so much as Danto, a student in many 
universities, and famous among his countrymon and 
foreigners for the depth of hiB scientific acquirements— 
delighted to overload tho simplicity of their subjoct. 
Certainly, until Signor Rossetti suggosted tho idea, wo 
never dreamed of looking for Ghibolline enigmas in a 
narrative apparently so romote from politics. Nor did it 
occur to us to seek even for moral meanings, that might 
throw a forced and doubtful light on these obscurities. 
Whatever uncertain shapo might, for a few moments, bo 
assumed by the Beatrice of the Comodia, imparadised in 

* Dr. Nott informed the writer oi these remarks, that lie had 
been enabled, by collating several Italian MSS. not generally known, 
to rectify many apparent obscurities in the Comedia itself 
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ovorpoworing effluences of light and music, and enjoying 
the immediate vision of the Most High, here at least, in 
the mild humility and modest nobleness of the living and 
loving creature, to whom the sonnets and canzones are 
addressed, we did beliove wo were safe from allegory. 
Something indeed there was of vagueness and unreality in 
the picture we beheld: but it never disturbed our faith; 
for we bolieved it to ariso from the reverential feeling 
which seemed to possess too poot’s imagination, and led 
him to concentrate all his loftiest sentiments and pure 
ideas of perfection in the object of his youthful passion, 
consecrated long since and idealised to his heart, by tho 
sanctities of the overshadowing tomb. It was a noble 
thing, wo thought, to see the stern politician, the em¬ 
bittered exile,* the man worn by the world's severest 
realities, who know how sharp it^was to mount another’s 
stairs, and oat another’s bread, in his old ago; yot, amidst 
these sufferings and wounded feelings, recurring with 
undaunted momory to the days of his happy boyhood: 
OAt for purposos of vain regret; not for complaints of 
deceived expectation; not to colour the past time with 
the sombre tints of tho present: but to honour human 

* It is by no moans certain that the Vita Nuora was composed 
after the stomiy period of Dante’s life had begun. Rossetti takes 
for granted that it was written after 1302, the date of his exile. 
He, of course, rejects entirely the apparent authority of Boccaccio 
in his Vita di Dante, where it is expressly staled that the poet 
wrote it in his twenty-seventh year, i. e. about 1292. It may, 
however, havo been retouched afterwards. Certainly the conclusion 
seems to refer to the Comedia as a work already in hand; yet we 
have no reason to think any of this was written before 1300, the 
date assigned by Dante himself. 
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nature; to glorify disinterested affection; 'to celebrate 
that Bolomn, primeval, indissoluble alliance between the 
imagination and the heart. It was this consideration, we 
confess, that imparted its principal charm to the character 
of Beatrice, both in the Vita Nuova, and the groat poem, 
which scorned its natural prolongation. We liked to view 
these works in what appeared to bo their obvious relation; 
nor could we ever read -without emotion that passage in 
the conclusion of the formor, in which the poet, feeling 
oven then his lips touched by the inspiring cherubim, 
speaks loftily, but indistinctly, of that higher monument 
he was about to raise to her whom ho had already cele¬ 
brated with so amplo a ritual of melodious eulogy. In the 
Paradise, and the latter part of the Purgatory, wo have 
intimated already, that tko reality of Beatrice Portinari 
seemed, for a time, to become absorbed into those celestial 
truths, of which she had always been a minor to the 
imagination of her lover. Described thr oughout as most 
pure, most humble, most simple, most affectionate, and as 
tho personal term in which Dante delighted to contemplate 
the ideal objects of his moral feelings, is it wonderful that 
she tjrould bocomo at last ter him tho representative of 
religion itself ? Wo rise indeed a step higher by this bold 
personification, hut that step is on tho samo ascent wo 
have climbed with him from tho beginning. Judged by 
the exact standard of calculated realities, it was no more 
true that Beatrice deserved the praises of those early 
sonnots, than that sho is worthy to represent tho Church, 
or Religion, in tho solemn procession through terrestrial 
Paradise. Imagination gavo hor the first; imagination 
assigns tho last: according as our tempers axo disposed, 
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■wo may blame the extravagance of the fiction, or sympa¬ 
thise with that truth of fooling, rvliic.h raises round its 
delicate vitality this protecting veil; but wo cannot, in 
fairness of reasoning, assume the absence of any real 
groundwork in the one representation of Ueatiice, unless 
wo aro prepared to deny it also in the other. Signor 
Kossotti, indeed, is fully so prepared. lie considers such 
a passion, as is usually thought to ho depicted in the 
poems of that time, as utterly chimerical and absurd; 
and wonders at the stupidity of thoso banned men who 
have written volumes on the contrary supposition. On 
this point we shall have a word to say presently. Here 
wo coniine ourselves to maintaining that a character may 
bo allegorical in part, without being so altogether. Wo 
aro not inclined, therefore, to admit the force of Ilossetti’s 
argument, founded on the famous seono of tho chariot; 
because, when wo have cheerfully granted that tho 
daughter of Folco l’ortinaii was never robbed of the 
Christian Church by a Babylonian ballot, wo do not 
agree wrtu him that we have conceded all that is of 
moment in tho question. Wo aro still, it scorns to us, at 
liberty to contend, not merely that a Florentine lady, 
named Beatrico, did actually exist, and was beloved by 
Dante, hut that she is tho very Beatrice whose imaginary 
agency ho exhibits to us in his poem, and whoso real 
conduct he describes in Iris “Lifo.” But whilo wo are 
determined, by the forco of what our author dismisses at 
onco as foolish projudico and second-hand sentimentality, 
not to yield a single inch of ground further than facts 
oblige us, we frankly confess his observations have made 
bo much impression on us, that we fear (at tho risk of the 

b 2 
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Professor’s contempt, we must nso that word) there may 
be more of allegory in the two last of the Cantiche of 
the Comedia, than we had hitherto imagined. He need 
not triumph in this concession. We are roady to die 
fighting in tho cause, rather than go the whole lengths 
of a theory which would have us acknowledge nothing in 
the “dolee guida e cara,” whoso smilo brightened the 
brightness of Paradiso, but a mixturo of a possible good 
Pope and a possible good Emperor! 

Besides, tho new interpretation of tho Vita Nnova 
appears to us forced and desperate. It might not bo 
difficult, we imagine, to find twonty othor hidden moanings 
at least as plausiblo. We will, however, give it at length, 
that our readers may judge. Tho wholo of that treatise, 
thon, it appears, is a narration, in yeryo, of one fact,— 
the change from Madonna Cortesia or Imperialism, to 
Madonna Pieta or Humanism. In proof of this, we have 
tho second vision quoted: “ II dolcissimo Signore, il quale 
mi signoreggiava, per la virtu dolla gontilissima donna 
nella mia immaginasnone, apparvo come pollegrino leg- 
giermonte vostito e di vili drappi.” This indicates, wo are 
told, that Danto was about to undertake an allegorical 
pilgrimage, clothed in Guelfie garments. Love, who 
looked “ as if his soignory had passed away,” proceeds to 
tell tho poet, “ Io vongo da quella donna la qualo e stata 
lunga tua difesa, e so che il sue venire non sara: e perd 
quel cuore ch’io ti facova aver da lei io l’ho meco, 0 
portolo a donna, la quale sara tua dil'ensiono, come costei; 
0 nomindllami, sicche io la conobbi beno.” Then Love 
disappears, and the poet remains “ cambiato in vista ” 
(that is, says Eossctti, in his outward appearance), and 
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tolls ns, “ Dico quello che amore ni disse, awcgnachfi non 
compiutamente, per toma ch’io avoa di non scopriro il mio 
segreto.” This seorot is the name of the now lady to 
whom he is to feign loyo. The evil rumours which began 
to gather against Dante, on the occasion of this “ nuova 
difosa,” for “ troppa geute ne ragionaya oltro ai termini 
della Cortesia”. (that is, many persons not belonging to 
the Imperial party), occasioned some stom behaviour in 
Boatrice, who denied her lovor tho accustomed Balutation. 
In other words, the Imperial party began to suspect him 
of boing a l’apist: “which,” the Professor adds, with 
some naivete, “was natural enough, seeing that all tho 
world has hithorto made tho sumo mistake.” Then 
follows a dream of Panto, in which Love appoared to 
him, and said, “Dili mi, tempus est ut prmtermittantur 
simulacra nostra.” After which he is commanded to 
make a Ballata, in which ho should speak to his Beatitude, 
not immediately, but indirectly, and should place in the 
midst of it some words, adorned with sweetest harmony, 
that might declare his roal intention to tho lady horself. 
The Ballata follows, and the poet directs it to seek his 
Madonna, “ I’rosso ch’avresti ehiesta pietate.” According 
to tho now interpretation, this Ballata is a symbol of tho 
Divina Comodia, and the words “ nel mezzo ” refer to tho 
description of terrestrial Paradise in the latter part of 
tho Purgatory, concerning which we shall hoar a good 
deal presently. Tho sonnet, which comes next in order, 
preceded by a prose paraphraso in Dante’s usual fashion, 
does not certainly present a very intelligiblo sense, accord¬ 
ing to its literal acceptation. 
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Tutti li miei pensicr parlan d’Amore, 

Ed li.inno in lor hi gran variolate, 

Cli’altrn mi fa Toler sua potestate, 

Altro fnlle rugionn il sno vidoro, 

All.ro spentndn in’ npportii dolzore, 

Altro piungor mi fa spesse fiate, 

E sol s’ accordant) in cliioder Tietale, 

Tromamlo ili paura ch’e ne! core ! ■ 

Oml’ io non so da qual materia premia, 

E vorrei dire, e noil so ell’ io mi dioa, 

Cos! mi trovo in amorosa urranza. 

E sc ran tutti vo fare accordanza, 

Convienemi cliiamar la mia ncmica, 

Madonna la Piotu, rhe mi difemla.* 

I have no thought that does not speak of love ; 

They have in them ho great variety, 

That one Rids me desire his soviuuty, 

One with mad speech liis goodness would approve; 

Another, bringing hope, brings pleasantness, 

And yet another makes me often weep : 

In one thing only do they concord keep, 

‘Calling for Pity, in timorous distress. 

So know 1 not which thought to choose for song; 

Fain would I speak, but wild words come aud go, 

And in an amorous maze T wander long. 

No way but this, if Concord must lie made, 

To call upon Madonna Fity's aid ; 

And yet Madonna Pity is my foe. 

“I say Madonna,” Danto adds, “speaking, as it were, 
disdainfully.” In the new theory this mysterious Madonna 

* Whether “Pietd " is in this instance adequately translated by 
“ Pity,” seems rather difficult to determine. On Uossetti’s hypo¬ 
thesis, it signifies “Piety.” There are, however, innumerable 
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Pieta represents the Catholic religion; and tho sonnet is 
an announcement of tho new iliHguise found necessary for 
the sect. Dante then vindicates his frequent personifica¬ 
tions of Love, quoting Ovid, who puts into tho mouth 
of Love as of a human porson, “Bella mihi video, holla 
parantur, ait.” “And by this my book may bo rendered 
clear to any one that doubts respecting any part of it.” 
Of course this quotation from Ovid is eagerly laid hold 
of by Signor Bossotti, who considers it a key of tho whole 
treatise, and it must bo ownod it suits his purposo well. 
The death of poor Beatrice, although not tl^j next inci¬ 
dent mentioned by Dante, is tho next ho finds serviceable: 
and tho mode of describing it affords room for much 
triumph on the part of our now interpreter. “ Quomodo 
sola eedet civitas plena populo! Pacta est quasi vidua 
domina gentium! H Signore della Giustizia eliiamd quolla 
gentilissima,” &c. Now it seems thero is extant a Latin 
lettor, written by Danto to tho eonclavo of cardinals on 
tho occasion of the death of Clement V., exhorting thorn 
to elect au Italian pontiff, and thus to bring back tho 
chair of Peter from Avignon to Borne. This lettor begins 

passages in Dante, which, without the most barefaced violence, 
could not he tirought to bear such a constriction of the word. In 
the Vocabolario della Crusca, only one lBBtauce is cited (from 
Casa), in which PictA is used in this sense :—“Buon animo, con- 
forme alia perpetua PietA e religione di Dio.” Generally speaking, 
FictA may either he rendered by compassion, or it has a wider 
signification, answering in some degree to that of Pietas in Batin, 
or eiiirf/3fia in Gruek, as o. g., in this passage from the Tesorctto 
of Latini : “Fietade non e passionc, auzi una nohiie disposizione 
d'animo, apparcecliiata di ricevere amore, misericordia e altro 
caritative passioni." 
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•with the very words above mentioned, “ Quomodo sola 
sedet,” &c. By this step Dante doclarod himself a partisan 
of Bomanism, anxious for the supremacy of the eternal 
city. It was, therefore, according to Kossetti, an act 
of deception, a bait thrown out to nibbling Guelfs, and 
exactly of a pioce with his sebemo of concealing heresy 
in an apparently orthodox poem. It is evident, the 
Professor thinks, that tho death of Beatrice indicates the 
completion of tho chango to seeming Bomanism, and that 
• this extract of the Latin letter was introduced to show it. 
Ho expatiates on the indifferont, unimpassioned stylo in 
which tho death is first mentioned: the strange passago 
in which Beatrice is declared to be tho number nine, three 
times three, on account of her perfection, and because tho 
Trinity was the root of hor moral being, appears to him 
a decisive proof that no real person is hero described, but 
a fictitious, allegorical creation, such as ho has pointed 
out. This, however, is far from being the only signifi¬ 
cation which he attaches to the death of Beatrice. The 
important chango of gtrgo occurred, once for all, under 
tho auspices of Dante; but what then aro we to make 
of Laura, Piaminetta, Selvaggia, and other objects of 
Platonic affection, equally indispensable to the Professor’s 
theory?* His (vStersiVe fancy scorns to bo confined to 

* To the list, which he already considers large enough to need 
his explanation, may he added the Caterina of Camoens, the Xlisa 
in the Eclogues of Gareilaso, the “departed saint" of Hilton, the 
Thyrza of Byron, the Lucy of 'Wordsworth, and half a hundred 
more, whom we should be weary of enumerating. Perhaps in some 
future edition we may hope for an opposite list, of poets, who have 
died before their mistresses; a fact equally curious, it seems to ub, 
and equally worthy of masonic interpretation. 
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the limits of a single interpretation, even when it is the 
cherished fruit of his own labours. That all those ladies 
should dio before their lovers, is too great a prodigy for 
his scepticism to digest. There must bo a deep secret in 
it; and by dint of searching in masonic books, and study¬ 
ing Swedenborg, ho thinks he has discovered it. These 
“ donne gontili,” it turns out, are only beautiful truths, 
rolativo to a future perfect government, which tho 
initiated naturally fall in lovo with, and whose protended 
deaths relate to a mysterious rituul function in the secret 
societies. Thus Beatrice is part of Dante, and Laura 
of Petrarch. The grief of those faithful lovers for their 
departed mistressos, is grief only in the external man, 
boyond which tho uninitiated can understand nothing. 
But the inner soul, which liveH a trao lifo in the possession 
of its great secret, rejoices all tho while, and smiles at tho 
hypocritical tears of its outward countenance.* Reserving 
to ourselves tho privilege of offering some objections to 
this strange account, when we come to speak of Petrarch, 
we will now lay before our readers two extracts from 
that portion of Signor Eossotti’s work which treats of the 
Divina Comedia. 

This poem, he tolls us, is a political allegory throughout. 
The Inferno represents Italy, tho Abisso at the end being 
Rome, and the episodic scone in tho ninth canto being 
intended to shadow forth the state of Florence, and tho 
arrival of Hertry of Luxemburg. Purgatory is tho actual 
condition of tho Setta d’Amoro, tormented and without 
rest, yet happy, “porche speran di venire, Quando che sia, 
alio beate genti.” Paradise is the Emporor’s court as it 
will be hereafter, when Maria, or the Immaculate Sect, 
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shall have brought forth Christ, the anointed heir of tho 
empire, who shall execute tho great judgment on Babylon 
or Borne, and elevate all who have faithfully served him 
to peace and honoiu' in his court. Tho Professor shall 
explain those things in his own words. 

It will be allowed, I suppose, that in these two expressions—“ II 
Mondo presents;,” “ II Tempo presente,’’ the two words mondo and 
tempo are equivalent in sense, aud may l>e considered synonymous. 
Now, in the Purg.itorio, Dante asks a spirit for what reason “il 
mondo fosse oosl privo di virtil, e gravido di malizia, ” Aud he makes 
the spirit auswer him, “Ben puoi veder, &c. You may easily 
perceive that had government is tlie cause from which proceeds the 
guiltiness of the world. When Rome had two luminaries (the 
Emperor and tho Pojic), who pointed out to us the two ways, that 
of the world, or political wcll-lieing, and that of God, or spiritual 
feiicity, then Rome produced the good time ; Init since one lias 
destroyed the other (tho Pope lias eclipsed the Emperor), the exact 
contrary has taken place ; for the jieoplc, perceiving their spiritual 
guide only intent on stealing that temporal good which their own 
appetites desire,- follow readily the had example of their head, 
and glut themselves with the things of this life, having no regard 
whatever to spiritual good. The Church of Koine, therefore, 
is the cause of such a depravation. She has perverted the two 
governments, as well that which is her own as that which she 
usurped, whereby she has fallen into the filth of all wickedness, 
and pollutes not only herself hut whoever leans on her.” In 
another part of the Purgatory, he says yet more clearly, “II capo 
reo lo mondo torce.” Hence the idea of Dante is evident, and 
expressly contained in his words. Rome, whoa good, had pro¬ 
duced the good time. Rome, when bail, produced the liad time ; 
because the had head, in which the time is reflected, gave the 
example of depravity. Now all the Inferno of Dante lias for its 
principal element the bad time, the Rame which Boccaccio mentions 
as the source of all the Tartarean streams described by the poet. 
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The Glulxsllinc bard represents it in the fourteenth canto, Tinder the 
aspect of a vast Colossus, composed of various metals corresponding 
to the various fictitious ages, golden, silver, copper, and iron. But 
in what direction is situated this bad time, all whose productions 
are poured into hell ? In what place is it mirrored, as a perfect 
likeness ? “ E Roma guarda siccome suo si>eglio.” 

In the Inferno, Dante tells us that the Evangelist, who wrote the 
Apocalypse, beholding “Colei che siedo sopra 1‘acque,” saw a 
figure of the corrupted papacy. She is the great harlot, “quro 
sedet su|K_'r aquas multas,” and those waters are figures ol' nations, 
“ et aqua; quas vidisti, ubi Meretrix sedet, i>opuli sunt et geutes.” 
The waters, therefore, produced by tttfe bad time, which mirrors 
itself in corrupted ltome, are figures of corrupted nations, “ la 
gente ehe sua guida vede.” Lot us follow the course of these 
waters, and sec where they discharge themselves. They are poured, 
wo shall find, into the lake of the abyss, where Satan dwells, “ in 
sn che Dito siede.” This lake is surrounded by a great wall, and 
the wall by a vast intrenchmcut; the hitter Ls twenty-two miles in 
circuit, the former eleven. Now the outer intrenchmcut of the 
walls of Home (whether real or imaginary) is said by the contem¬ 
poraries of Dante to be exactly twenty-two miles round, and the 
walls themselves were, and still arc, about eleven. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the bad time is intended to behold, as a mirror, that 
bad place, which is the receptacle of those waters, or nations; in 
other words that figurative Home, ‘ 1 iu su che Dito siede 1 ” The 
waters return to their great fountain ; this is a physical fact, used 
allegorically: the perverted nations to the source of their iniquities; 
this is the meaning of the allegorical image. 

The characteristic vice of the Papal Court was avarice. A 
thousand writers tell us so, and Dante among the rest. The 
Demon of Avarice, when he sees Dante descend through Hell, cries 
out to him, “ rap’ fi Satan, Pap’ e Satan, Aleppo.” All commen¬ 
tators explain “Aleppo,” as prince, from the Hebrew Aleph, just 
as Giuseppe comes from Joseph. For this reason, the demon cries, 
“The Pope is Satan, Prince of this Hell.” Before we pursue the 
demonstration, we must make one remark on this verse. It has 
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driven the commentators mad; they give it up as unintelligible: 
now we understand what it means. The two measurements, spoken 
of above, were always thongbt to lie mentioned at random j now 
wo perceive the evident allusion. Observe, too, they are the only 
measurements to be found in all the Inferno, and they are derived 
from no geographical dimension, nor any Scriptural doctrine: now 
we see at once from what quarter they are derived. And by the 
help of these passages, we may understand the origin of many other 
allusions to Rome and its Sovereign. 

The Lake of the Abyss, central point of the region of wickedness 
governed by the Demon (ierione, is surrounded by moats, and a 
ehaiu of successive bridges- leads to the great wall of this Lake. 
Dautc likeus those moats to those which surround a fortified city, 
aud the bridges to those which lead into such a city, and the 
damned spirits crossing the first bridge, to tho.se who cross the 
bridge of Castel Sautangelo at Rome, “e vanno a S. Pietro.” We 
cannot, in this place, explain whom the demon of fraud, called 
Gerione, “qui tribus unus erat,” is intended to represent: but only 
let us keep in mind that Dante’s Satan is also “tribus unus." Nor 
can we fully declare the purport of those bridges over which the 
Demon presides : only let us keep in mind an etymology, sufficiently 
common, “ Toutifex a pontibus faeiundis.” 

The famous 731 towers of the Roman walls, meutioned by Pliny, 
wore, in the time of Dante, nearly half remaining. These towers 
caused many allusions to those of Babylon: and such allusions 
there are in Dante. The wall that encloses the Abyss is crowned 
with far-seen towers, “ Montereggion di tom si corona.” There, in 
that thick gloom, “ A lui parve veder molte alte torri.” He asked, 
“What city is this? What hind is this?” His guide answered 
him, “ Sappi, che non son torri, ma giganti,” who were towering, 
“di meizala persona,” over that wall which was eleven miles round. 
Dante perceives the first to he a giant, and his head appeared, 
“ Come la pina di S. Pietro a Roma." 

Let us now set together six distinct points which hear relation to 
each other, and have one common direction. The trench which 
surrounds the lake of the abyss, bas the precise dimensions of the 
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intrenchment at Borne. The wall which surrounds the abyss, in 
which Satan resides, has the precise dimensions of the Roman walls 
within which the Pope resides. The Demon of Avarice exclaims, 

“ Pape,” &c. The corrupt time, which sends forth into the abyss* 
its wicked nations, made so by itself, “Roma guards,” Ac. The 
damned passing under the first bridge leading to the abyss, are 
compared to those who go to St. Peter’s at Rome : on the wall of 
the abyss, to which that bridge leads, appear giants resembling 
towers, and the head of the first seemed to Dante as the cupola of 
St. Peter's at Rome. But who is the giant, whom Dante first 
perceived on the wall of the abyss, where he imagined he saw 
many towers ? Who is ho whose head seemed like “ the cupola of 
St. Peter's ? ” He is Nimrod, the builder of the tower of Babylon. 
“Hie turrificus simul et terrifiens Nemroth, turres in novissimfi 
Babylone construcns.” So speaks Petrarch of the Roman Court, 
which sometimes lie called Hell, and almost always Babylon: for ho 
never affixes any other date to his confidential letters, than “ dalla 
gemina Babilonia,” considering it perhaps as at once terrestrial and 
infernal : and in his answer to a friend, who had expressed surprise 
at this bold indication, he says, “ Snbscriptionibus epistolarum 
raearum miraris, nee immerito, non nisi geminam Babyloniam cum 
legcris. Dcsine immirari. Et sua Babylon huic terrarum tractni 
est; a quilms condita inccrtum, a quibus habilata notissimum, 
eerta ab his a quibus jure optimo nomen hoc poasidet. Hie Nemroth 
potens in terra contra dominum, ac superbis twrribws ecelum petens. 
Hie pharetrata Semiramis (the Babylonian harlot). Non hie Cerberus 
horrendus, non imperiosus Minas 1 ”— Ep. 8, tin. tit. Numberless 
writers, of the time, and even historians, were in the habit of 
calling the Papal Court by this name: and it was doubtless to 
make more evident the signification of this abyss, the receptacle 
of waters springing from one “che Roma guarda,” that Dante 
placed in the first rank there the builder of the tower of Babylon, 
whose head appeared to him long and bulky, like the dome of 
St. Peter’s.— Cap. T, entitled, “Principale Allegoria delV Inferno 
di Dante." 
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Our next extract relates to tho scene of the chariot. It 
is taken from the eleventh chapter of Signor Eossetti’s 
work, which is headed “ Carattoro Oonixnatieo e Politico 
del Pooma di Dante.” 

Dante lias placed nearly in the middle of Iris Comedia a majestic 
representation, eminent above the rest, and standing out. in clear 
light, like an obelisk in the centre of a large squar'd ; into this 
representation he has gathered all the effect of opposing lights and 
Bliadcs, for it partakes of tho Inferno and Paraxliso, between which 
it is situated, and brings them, so to speak, into contact. This 
scene, prepared by everything that has come before, and illustrated 
by everything that follows, naturally arrests all the attention of 
the reader, as it concentrated all the art of the author. This scene, 
in short, presents to us the heavenly Ileatrice in immediate oppo¬ 
sition to the infernal Mcretricc. There the virtuous lady is set 
over against the abandoned woman : they meet as two inveterate 
enemies, as Holiness and Sin. On the right explanation of this 
scene depends in a great measure the interpretation of tile entire 
Comedia, for this is the secret knot in which the principal mystery 
is enclosed. We are about to disentangle this hard knot, hut we 
shall not lie aide to loosen it entirely, until our labours are further 
advanced. We begin by asking, Is that abandoned woman areal 
person ? Certainly not. She is an allegorical figure of the Pope. 
Dante declares it, and all agree in this. Shall we say then that the 
virtuous lady, introduced for the side purpose of contrasting with 
the other, is to lie considered a real cliaracter ? Suppose you liad 
before you a picture of some great master: sueb is the wonderful 
effect of the mingled lights and shinies, that you yield to the illusion, 
and believe you see nature itself. Afterwards, when you look again 
and again, you perceive it is a picture, and not a reality. You soe 
that what you considered shadow is only colour contrived to imitate 
shadow, and not the real thing. Hut when you have become fully 
convinced of this, would it ever come into yonr head that the light, 
beside the painted shadow, is not itself the work of art, hat a real, 
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natural light, like that of tlic sun ? Or what degree of judgment 
sliould we allow to a critic, who should maintain, that of these two 
expressions, the Iron Ago and tiiu (iolden Age, one indeed was 
mota|dioriea] and denot'd the depravation of human society, with 
its attendant miseries, while the other signified real gold, excavated 
from mines, and wrought liy workmen ? Yet how does the case 
differ ? In one and the same picture, Dante represents to us two 
women, one dissolute, another immaculate, each related to the other 
as her opposite. If in the first we have discovered the Anti-Christ 
and Anti-Osesar, under a generic name of liahylon or its ruler, we 
ought at least to presume that in the other is typified Christ and 
Caesar, under the generic name of Jerusalem or its sovereign. But 
let us not trust this presumption ; let us not leave that best com¬ 
mentary on Dante, the Apocalypse. Doth these allegorical females 
were taken from that hook, and the forms of language with which 
the Evangelist, represented them, in order to express their contrast, 
are nearly identical with those employed hyDante. Lotus examine 
the sacred text. “ Voui, et ostenda.ni tibi damuationem Meretricis 
magma,” &c.— Apoc. xvii. Ilerc we have the Meretrice described 
hy Dante. “ Veni et ostendam tibi sponsam uxorem Agni,” &e .— 
Apoc. xx. And here is that very Beatrice, whom Dante has 
painted on the great and lofty mountain, where he was placed to 
behold her : here is she, who descended from heaven in all the 
brightness of God, and “ Parata sicut. sponsa vivo sue,” &c., was 
solemnly hailed, “Veni, sponsa de Liliano,” like the mystic bride 
of Canticles. It is true Dante dared not call her Jerusalem, in 
open language; yet after his fashion ho does call her so, and that in 
more places than one. Here is an instance. Describing himself at 
the foot of the lofty mountain, on whose summit lie afterwards sees 
this Lady-City, he tells ns, 

“ Qiil era il sole all’ orirente giunto 
Lo cni meridian cerehio coverchia 
Jerusalem col guo pi ft alto punto.”— Purg. 11. 

And the meridian circle in which he found himself covers with its 
high point exactly the top of that mountain, on which the New 
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Jerusalem afterwards revealed herself, aud which be indicates by 
this circumlocution. Every reader naturally turns his thoughts to 
the real Jerusalem in the arctic hemisphere, while Dante intends to 
speak of the figurative city in the antarctic. The antithetical spirit, 
which we shall find so marked and constant in him, led him to 
place in diametrical opposition the old Jerusalem to the New, 
“Paratam, sicut sponsam," (Furg. 11), as John saw it in the 
Spirit. August is her equipage, minutely described to us. She 
advances, preceded by all the books of the Old Testament, all the 
Sacraments personified. She pauses, surrounded by the four 
Gospels personified. She is followed by the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Apostolic Epistles, and the Apocalypse, equally personified. 
Are these attendants of Beatrice all real persons 1 No ; and yet 
you hear them, see them, touch them. Let Dante alone—this is 
his art. The chariot on which the blessed lady proceeds is more 
beautiful than that of the sun : on the left are the four cardinal 
virtues, on the right the three theological virtues, all personified. 
But the sacred chariot is 'suddenly, by the poisonous breath of 
the dragon rising from beneath, transformed into a seven-headed, 
ten-horned monster. And lo ! as soon as the chariot has become 
an image of the dragon Satan, and unworthy of Beatrice, there 
arises audaciously, “like a rock of Babylon,” the shameless Mere- 
trice, who dashes forward to plunge into the forest, the opposite of 
that garden in which her rival remains. Let us reflect on this. 
The heavenly lady retains all the venerable and august attendants 
with whom she appeared ; all the theological and cardinal virtues, 
all the books of the old and new testament, all the sacraments, &c. 
And what does the other ? The thief, who stole away the chariot, 
without the holy books, without the sacraments, without tho 
virtues, hurries away with tho beast on which she sits, and with a 
king of the earth, her paramour, “ Mcrctrix magna cum qufl for- 
nicati sunt reges tense.’’ In short her possessions are all infernal, 
not heavenly. Now, when we know that this abandoned creature 
is a symbol of Babylon and its ruler, we are forced to exclaim— 
What a dark idea of the Pope possessed the imagination of Dante ? 
A Pope destitute of all that properly constitutes a Pope ! A Pope 
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without holy books, without sacraments, without cardinal and 
other virtues. Can wc think that Dante held such a phantom to be 
a true Pope ? Hut if not, who was, iu his mind, the true Pontiff ? 
Since it is evident that in these two women the Gliibelline poet 
meant to represent a contrast of extremes, and as it were the 
highest good and the highest evil personified, we may substitute for 
these apocalyptic ladies the two apocalyptic ages, the wretched age 
of impious Babylon, and the happy age of holy Jerusalem ; or 
otherwise, the age of gold and that of iron, which do not differ 
from the Babylonish time and its opposite. The age of gold includes 
in itself all perfection, as well doctrinal as political, that is a pure 
worship and a rightful government ; which to a Gliibelline imjdied 
the beatitudes imparted by an excellent Emperor and an excellent 
Pontiff. The age of iron is diametrically opposed to the other in 
both respects. Having established this, we are at liberty to say 
that this golden age, expressed as the Lady of Blessing, or Lady 
Beatrice, produces the two beatitudes which are the objects of 
human aspiration, that of mortal life and that of immortal, in such 
completeness, that we are put in possession of a terrestrial Paradise 
here, and a celestial Paradise hereafter. She will make 11 s attain 
the earthly blessedness, by means of the moral and intellectual 
virtues, called cardinal, as a good Emperor ought to do. She will 
make us attain the heavenly blessedness, by means of the holy 
Christian virtues, called theological, sis a good Pontiff ought to do. 
But these two abstract perfections, reduced to one concrete figure, 
form exactly the Donna Beatrice, who blesses by a double beatitude; 
and on this account the poet placed the cardinal virtues on her left, 
and tlie theological on her right, in the picture he 1ms drawn of her. 
According to this Analysis, it appears that the imaginary Lady of 
Blessing, in whose eyes Dante contemplated lofty mysteries, “Or 
eon uni or con altri reggimenti, ” includes in herself the temporal 
and spiritual government, so as to possess, we repeat, in the Bamo 
moment the perfect and true essence of^n excellent Emperor and 
an excellent Pope. 

Who assures us then that this interpretation is correot ? Wc 
might answer, Inductive Criticism ; but we will rather say, Dante 

s 
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himself. Let Dante come to interpret himself, and let his words he 
not only heard bnt maturely considered, since they are worthy of all 
hearing and consideration. He has explained all this in the com¬ 
mentary he has left ns on his poem, yet no one has hitherto 
understood him. “Duoigitnr fines providentia ilia inenarrabilis 
homini posuit inlendendos; beatitudinem scilicet hnjus vitas, quae 
in operatione proprim virtutis consistit, et per Temstrom Paradisum 
fignratur ; et beatitudinem rites asternas, quse consistit in fruitions 
divini aspectfts, ad quara virtus propria aceedere non potest, nisi 
divino lumine adjnta, quos per Paradisum Celestem intelligi datnr.” 
Then having explained the several functions of a Pontiff and an 
Emperor, as the appointed guides to these, several beatitudes, he 
continues, “Papa et Iinperator, enm sint relative, reduci habebunt 
ad aliquod I'mnn, in quo reperiatur iste rcspectus superpositionis 
absque differentialibus aliis .”—Ve Monarch, sub. fin. And he has 
reduced them to one, “ in quantum homines,” not taking into 
account at present the Holy Trinity, which, by his own confession, 
is also included in the Lady of Blessing, but only the Emperor and 
the Pope. Let us reflect on this. 

We know from history that the Patarini were in the habit of 
charging the Pope with robbery and spoliation of the Church of 
Christ. We know that the Shibollines accused him of having stolen 
and usurped the seat of Caesar. Dante exhibits to us an allegorical 
representation, in which the Mcretrice steals from Beatrice the 
“divine and august” chariot, liearing the characters of that Chris¬ 
tian Church, and that Imperial Throne. If, after this evident 
allegory, any one persists in saying that this Lady of Blessing is not 
such as analysis demonstrates, but really and truly Madonna 
Beatrice Fortinari of Florence, daughter of Messer Foleo Portinari, 
a Florentine, and wife of Messer Simone dc’ Bardi, a Florentine, we 
are entitled to ask in what chronicle it is recorded for our instruction, 
that the Pope stole the Church and Empire from the daughter of 
Messer Foleo, the wife or Messer Simone. What does Dante call 
the Empire, deprived of itg Emperor 1 


“ Nave senza nocchiero in gran tempesta.”— Pury. vi. 
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What does he call the chariot, deprived of Beatrice 1 
“ Nave iu fortune 

‘ Vinta dell’ onde, or da poggio, or da orso.”— Purg. xxx. 

What comparison does he apply to Beati-ice ? He likens her to the 
admiral of that ship. To whom does he compare the Emperor ? 
To the pilot of that ship. Let us hear the two parallel similes. 

“ Quale Ammiraglio che di poppa in prora 
Yiene a veder la gente che ministra 
Per gli alti legni, ed a lien far la iueuora, 

In su la sponda del carro sinistra 

Vidi la Donna che pria m’ ajipario.”— Purg. xxx. 

"Siccome vcdemo in una nave che diverai uffici e diversi fini a un 
solo line sono ordinati; cost e nun che tutti questi fini ordina, e 
questo d il nocchiero, alia cui I wee tutti ubliidir deono. Perclie 
manifestamentc vedere si pud che a perfezione dell’ umana spezie 
conviene uno essere quasi nocchiero, che ahhia irrcpngnahile nfficio 
or commandare. E questo ufficio d per eccellenza Imjierio chiamato, 
e chi a questo ufficio o posto 6 ehiamalo Imperatore.” In one, the 
Emperor is a pilot giving orders to the crew, who are working the 
ship;—in the other, Beatrice is an admiral, encouraging all her 
men, from stern to prow of the vessel. This Beatrice conics on in 
a triumphal car, resembling that which Home saw driven by 
Augustus; and before her is cliaunted the Virgilian verse, 

“ Manibns date lilia plenis,” 

written for the presumptive heir of the throne of Augustus. 
Towards this mystical Beatrice, as the ultimate aim of his mystical 
journey, the bard of the imperial Koman monarchy, Virgil, conducts 
the bold GHiibelline, Dante, who has told us in his last words, 

* 

11 Lustrando Buperos et Phlegetonta, jprn monarchies cecini.” 

If now we turn to consider the sacred symbols of this lady, we 
shall see them in such clear light, that even the most blind 

s 2 
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understanding must lie struck with them. Here are some. She 
comes in triumph with a numerous attendance of angels, into the 
terrestrial paradise, and she is saluted with the Terse, 

“ Hosanna benedictus qui venis,” 

(the “filio David” lining omitted,) which was chaunted before 
Christ when he made his triumphant entry into Jerusalem. She 
utters these words, “Modicumet non videbitis me,” the very words 
of Christ. The angels sing to her, “ In te Domine speravi,” words 
addressed to Christ. She is compared, with several wiredrawn and 
farfetched parallelisms, to Christ on Mount Tabor, with the throe 
disciples, Peter, James, and John, and the two prophets, Moses 
and Elias. She is compared again to Christ raising the dead. She 
comes from cast to west on the emblematic chariot, an evident 
type of the Church, which came also from east to west. She is sur¬ 
rounded with all the saintly company before mentioned, the biblical 
books, the sacraments, the virtues, Ac., all which things relate to 
Christ and his religion. She is not only declared to be the Holy 
Trinity, but in particular is designated as the Second Person. This 
is the poet’s method of doing it. In order to make us comprehend 
that this allegorical form is a male being figuratively transformed 
into a female, just as her opposite wad, ho gives her John for a 
forerunner, also changed into a woman. He tells us in the Vita 
Nuova how he saw two ladies approach, one preceding the other. 
Here are the words ; “ The name of this lady, the first who came, 
was Qiovanna; and soon after her I saw, as I looked, the admirable 
Beatrice draw nigh,” Her name Giovanna is from that John who 
went before the true light, saying, “ Ego vox clamantis in deserto.” 
But for what Lord was the way prepared here, unless it be Beatrice, 
whom this Giovanna preceded ? Biscioni makes a judicious remark 
on this passage : “ Dante intends to allude particularly to the office 
of the Baptist. We all know that St. John was the precursor of the 
Incarnate Word.” But if the precursor is represented with a 
change of sex, we ought to infer a similar change in the person who 
follows : so that Madonna Giovanna and Madonna Beatrice become 
the exact correspondents of the Holy Baptist and the Baptized 
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Divinity. Jesus Christ is called the Wisdom of God, and on this 
account Dante paints him as a woman : hut in the course of this 
painting, he introduces “Hosanna,” &c., and by various similitudes 
explains to us that it is the portrait of Christ, although he cannot 
expressly call it such. In the last analysis then it appears, that 
these two opposed women, set in direct contrast by Dante, are the 
same he found in the Apocalypse, corrupt Babylon and New Jeru¬ 
salem. In these two figures, which shadow forth, in personification, 
the ideas of Good and Evil, two cities are represented to us with 
separate political governments : on one side, Papal Home, with its 
head and its government,—on the other, Imperial Rome, with its 
head and government; the same object, that is, under two aspects, 
and largely accompanied by symbols, characters, and indications, 
just like the two allegorical women in the Apocalypse. We find 
there, that in the famous Millennium, Christ in person will lie the 
visible head of the New Jerusalem, and will unite in himself the 
two characters of Supreme Ruler and Religious Head. Hence 
Imperial Rome, or New Jerusalem, comprehends all imaginable 
excellence; liecause Christ will, in person, produce there the two 
beatitudes : first the earthly, and then the heavenly, imaged in the 
terrestrial and celestial Paradise. It is easy for any one to perceive 
who such a figurative Christ would be for the Gliibellinos, and 
whom they would expect to take upon him spiritual and temporal 
rule, for the purpose of redeeming the human race from the double 
slavery of Anti-Christ and Satan, the perverteis of the Empire and 
the Church. It is evident, therefore, for what reason the two 
characters are united in Beatrice, who constitutes the “aliqua 
substantia in quit Papa et Imperator habent reduci ad unum.” 
The very same expression is actually applied to a Roman Emperor 
in the poem, 

“ Una Sostajnsa, 

Sopra la qual doppio lume s’addua.”— Parad. vii. 
Throughout we have the same two opposite parties expressed in 
various figures : Papal Rome and Imperial Rome ; or Babylon the 
unholy, with AntiChrist, and his wicked, anarchical, miserable 
people; and Jerusalem, with Christ, and his virtuous, peaceable 
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liappy people. Hence the denominations of False City and Trae 
City j City of Evil Living, and City of Holy Living; or, more 
briefly. City of Death, and City of Life. These two opposites again, 
taken as persons, liccame, in Dante’s apocalyptic poem, Merctrice 
and Beatrice, because! the Apocalypse had represented them as two 
■women. Hence two kinds of love, the bad and the good ; and two 
classes of lovers, the wicked paramours of impious Babylon, and the 
holy lovers of Beatiioe-Jcrusalcm. Also, as in the Apocalypse, 
Babylon is called the “ habitation of devils,” the receptacle of every 
unclean spirit; and New Jerusalem is shown as the dwelling-place 
of angels, the abode of every pure spirit; so, in the poem of Dante, 
these two cities, or Papal and Imperial Rome, became Hell, with a 
tri-unc Lucifer, and devils and damned spirits ; Paradise, with' a 
tri-une God, and angels and blessed spirits. We have already seen 
how full of allusions to Pupal Rome is the Inferno of Dante ; we 
shall see, in its turn, that there are at least as many in the Poradiso 
to Imperial Rome. 

Our readers have now a tolorablo notion of tho Pro¬ 
fessor’s mode of argument. It is impossible, wo think, 
to deny the praise of groat ingenuity to tho passages wo 
havo just cited. The justico of somo of his remarks is 
sufficiently obvious. That thoro is much allegory in tho 
Divina Comodia no ono can bo hardy enough to con¬ 
trovert, after tho oxpross assertion of tho poet himself: 

“0 voi ch' avete gl’ intelletti sani, 

Mirate la dottrina, che s' asconde 
Sotto il velame degli vorsi strani. ’’ 

The only questions then aro, What is the character of 
the allegorical part ? and what is its extent ? Hero again 
the first of these questions seems to be answered by 
Dante himself. In his Epistle to Can Grande, he says, 
“ Sciendum eat quod istius opeiis (poematia sc.) non eat 
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simplex sensus; immo dici potest polysensum, hoc ost, 
plurium sensuum. Nam primus sensus est quod habetur 
per literam, alius est qui habetur per significata per 
literam. Et primus dicitur literalis, secumlus vero allo- 
goricus. His visis manifestum est quod duplex oportet 
esse subjoctum circa quod currant altorni sensus. Et 
ideo vidondum ost do subjecto hujus oporis, prout ad 
literam accipitur; doindo do subjecto, prout allegorico 
sententiatur. Est ergo subjoctum totius, litoraliter tantum 
accepti, status animarum post mortem. Si vero accipiatur 
ox istis verbis, colligere potes, quod, secundum allegoricum 
sensum, poota agit do Inferno isto, in quo, peregrinando 
ut viatoros, morori ot domoreri possumus. Si vero acci¬ 
piatur opus allegorice, subjoctum est homo, prout, merendo 
ot domorendo, per arbitrii libortatcm, Justitiiu promiuuti 
ot punionti obnoxius est.” Does it not appear from this 
simple statement, that tho principal allegory in the 
Comedia is of a moral nature, representing the struggles 
of man with himsolf, tho wrotched condition to which his 
viofcs condemn him, tho glorious difficulties which attond 
his ascent upon tho mountain of virtue, and that perfect 
peace which, whon tho good fight has been fought, awaits 
tho religious mind in tho enjoyment of unlimited lovo 
towards God and man F Rossetti, however, who thinks a 
man cunning in diroct proportion to tho openness of his 
language, believes this very passage to bo written in 
gergo ! and to contain for adopts a declaration that Italy 
and the Imperial court are the real subjects of tho poem. 
13y this scheme of interpretation anything may be made 
of anything: wo continue to adhere to the plain words 
of Dante, although we by no means contend that there 
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may hot bo several partial allegories of a political com¬ 
plexion scattered through the poem, as the “ Polysemum" 
seems to intimate, and as Signor ltossetti’s book has, we 
confess, mado*appoar moro probablo to ns than before. 
The second question, What is the extent of allegory in 
Dante ? answers itself for thoso possessed of poetical 
feeling.* Moral and political ideas, however they may 
have contributed to tho first formation of the plan in 
Dante’s understanding, howovor much they may have 
strengthened his purpose, and animated his feelings 
towards tho execution of it, yet would assuredly not 
have boon permitted to encroach on the ground already 
consecrated to the froo activity of his imagination, and 
tho deep tenderness of his affections. If Signor Rossetti 
wero to wiito a poem, he would no doubt remind us, in 

* Lest the exclusion of Signor Rossetti from this number should 
seem harsh to any reader of these remarks, who has not also read 
his book, we feel hound to mention an emendation of Petrarch pro¬ 
posed by that gentleman, which, we think, will set the matter 
beyond doubt. Having got some strange crotchet into his ffead 
aboqt “Luce” being a sacred word among the sectarians, he pro¬ 
poses to alter the well known line, 

“Ove il bel volto di Madonna luce,” 

into Ov’ 3 il bel volto di Madonna Luce; literally, “where the 
pretty face of Mrs. Light is ! ” After this specimen, it is useless 
to quote his obstinate preference of the prosaic and indeed ridi¬ 
culous reading, “porta i fiori ” in Dante’s noble description of 
the tempestuous wind. He takes no sort of notice of the imitated 
passage in Ariosto, where we never heard of “ fiori ” having been 
suggested by any commentator. The alteration, “ Pap’ 3 Satan, 
Pap' 3 Satan, Alcppe,” does violence to the language no less than to 
the poetry. Besides it was useless even for his own purpose. 
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every line, of some intorior meaning, because that meaning 
would never be absent from his thoughts. Tho poetry 
would be to him an insignificant mask, and to indulge 
any feeling for it, considered apart from its prosaic object, 
would bo in his opinion a ridiculous folly! But widely 
different is the mothod of creative minds. Their vision 
roaches far, and embraces all objects within their horizon, 
without ever passing over those in their immediate 
neighbourhood. To every man, worthy tho name of poet, 
tho first object is always tho Beautiful. No allegory, 
however wise and profound, can distract him from it. 
Ho may study such meumings as a diversion, a piece of 
by-play-; but they never interfere with tho grand purpose 
to which his “ spiritual agents aro bent up.” They aro 
limited then, not by speculations about tho prospects 
of any party, Guelf or Ghibclline, but by tho poet’s own 
sense of harmonious fitness, that inward testimony, which 
affords to croativo intellects a support during their work 
of thought, not voiy dissimilar from that which conscience 
supplies to all mon in their work of life. 

If we have been compelled to enter our protest against 
the uncertainty and exclusiveness of tho new theory, 
whon applied to the writings of tho “gran padre Alighior,” 
we must express a still more decided aversion, whon it 
would embrace tho two others of the great Italian, 
triumvirate. Petrarch, indeed, we are assured by our 
undaunted theorist, affords a far richer harvest of facts 
in corroboration of the new doctrine, than his great 
predecessor. Theso riches, however, Iiko the rest of the 
Professor’s wealth, are held out rather to feed our 
imagination with hopes for the future, than to satisfy us 
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in present coin. We have little doubt he may hereafter 
■write a very pretty Comento Analitieo on the Canzoniere, 
but we have still less, that his arguments will provo utterly 
invalid and sophistical. At present he has given us no 
sort of evidence that Petrarch was a heretic, and a proper 
member of the supposod Sotta. llis language, indeed, 
against the Papal court, is even more vehement than that 
of Dante; but its virulence k unconcealed, and far from 
incompatible with the severest notions of orthodoxy. It 
should bo remembered too, although Signor Rossetti 
would have us forget it, that, in almost every instanco, 
these denunciations are uttered against the court of 
Avignon, and that the word Babylon, when applies! to 
that court, has a peculiar reference to the Jewish captivity. 
Far from being a proof of feelings inimical to tho Soo of 
Borne, this tone of indignant complaint may be considered 
as frosh from the heart of a pious Italian Catholic. So 
little does Petrarch appear to have, been judged for these' 
expressions by his own contemporaries, as Signor Rossetti 
would now judgo him, that tho Holy Seo actually forced 
its patronage upon him, and ho was considered by the 
devout of that day as an eminent theologian. Yet his life 
was open to all. A frequent guest in the palaces of tho 
groat; a commissioned defender of the rights of sonates; 
a correspondent of eminent men in church and state; tho 
friend of Colonna; tho advocate of Rienzi; famous 
throughout Europo for eloquence and learning, yet more 
than for tho poetry which has raised him high among the 
immortals; with so many oyes upon him, and so many 
envious of his fortune, he would have boon an easy victim, 
had he dealt in the secret manoeuvres which Signor 
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Bossetti supposes. Wo cannot consider a vague story 
that Popo Innocent once suspected him of magic, as 
carrying any weight in the balance against the immunity 
and even favour, so far as he would accept it, which ho 
enjoyed under throe successive pontiffs. Besides, a far 
more extensivo alteration of yrrgo than that, which is 
represented to have taken plaeo in the time of Dante, 
would have been neeessai^ to biing the sentiments of 
Petrarch into community with those of the Florentine 
Fuoruseiti of 1311. Tho politics of Italy underwent, in 
the titty years that separated tho death of Dante from 
that of his successor, a revolution of no slight moment. 
Tho Gliibelline princes of the North loosened or broke off 
their connection with tho Imperial court. No one now 
dreamed of universal monarchy, vested in the Ciesars, as 
a panacea for all political evils. Least of sill would 
Petrarch give' in to such a chimera, who considered all 
Germans as “ brutal knaves,’’* and whoso burst of pa¬ 
triotic indignation is so well known: 

“Ben provide Natura al nostro stato, 

Quundo do l’Alpi schermo 
Pose fra uni, c la Tedesca rabhia." 

At ono time, it is true, Petrarch, with tho other 
“ maguauimi poohi a cui il lien piece,” entertained hopes 
from tho promised intervention of Charles IV. llis 
hortatory epistlo to that sovereign, entitled, “ Do Pacifl- 
canda Italia,” is ono of his best Latin compositions. His 
interview with Mm at Mantua, when, four yoars after the 
date of that epistle, Charles actually entered Italy, is 


Epist. sine tit. 15. 
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recordod in an eloquent letter. A passage in the reply of 
Charles to Fetroreh, as quoted hy Do Sade, affords great 
cause of triumph to Rossetti. “Eu voyant taut d’obstacles, 
ot si peu do forces, mon esprit auroit hesite, si 1’Amour, ce 
puissant mobDe des occurs, no les avoit fait (lisparoitre. 
L’Amour s’est assis sur mon char avec moi, en mo pro- 
sentant des triomphes, dos couronncs, et line place parmi 
les astres.” He quotes, inmlustrution of this, some 
sonnets and canzones, in which obscure historical allusions 
occur, amongst others the famous “0 aspettata in ciol 
heata c holla Anima,’’ addressed, as is commonly said, to 
Jacopo Colonna, bishop of Combes, ]“ctrarch’s intimate 
friend, but, according to Rossetti, who takes not the 
slightest notice of the received opinion, secretly designed 
for the Pontiff of tin: Setta d’Ainore, lie rests much on 
tho concluding lines, “che non pur sotlu Untie Alberga 
Amor, per cui si pi ague e ride.” 

But, leaving this trifling guesswork, let us turn to 
another point,—tho passion for Laura. Wo are well 
content to let tho whole question bo decided by tho 
judgment which any candid man would pronounce on this 
part of it. Not only, according to Rossetti, Laura never 
existed; but Petrarch’s grief for her death is not meant 

* Is it not reasonable to suppose that “Amour,” in this place, 
is used only in its general sense of benevolence ? But if a more 
recondite meaning is required, we may plausibly conjecture that on 
allusion was intended to Petrarch, as a poet of Love. By that time 
his Italian verses ware as much known, though perhaps hardly as 
much admired, ashis Latin compositions. “ Favola fh gran tempo.” 
And he expressly tells ns that, in his interview with Charles at 
Mantua, he found that prince acquainted with the minutest circum¬ 
stances of his life. 
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to bo grief; it is, on tho contrary, a high state of inward 
exultation, employing—Heaven knows why or wherefore 
—an exterior language of soeming complaint! Now by 
this our patience is well nigh exhausted. We have borne 
much from Signor Rossetti, but we consider this as an 
outrage upon common sense. Others huve doubted tho 
existence of Laura; but no one. however dead to poetry, 
or inattentive to facts, over dreamed of suspecting a j.-vful 
intention in the melancholy strains of the second half of 
tho Oalizonie.re. For our own parts, wo agree with 
Qinguene, that in the present state of tho question, a man 
must be an immoderate sceptic, who can refuse to admit 
tho personality of Laura as an historical fact. If ever 
passion was real, we believe that was. It bears every 
character and note of truth, It was peculiar, certainly ; 
some peculiarities attach to it as incidents of the time, 
and of these we shall presently speak more at large ; some, 
again, which arose from the character of the man. Rut if 
Lovo and Grief ever spoke by a human voice, they 
murmured on the banks of Sorga, and in the “vie aspro 
e solvagge ” to which their devoted victim fled. Tho 
evidence for this does not rest on the poems alone, 
although, to any mind, umlobauohed by the jargon of a 
system, these must carry tire fullest conviction. Wo know 
more of tho habits, thoughts, and passions of Petrarch, 
than is our fortune with almost any other eminent man of 
modern times, llis letters are n faithful and perpetual 
record of what ho felt and did. Even his philosophical 
works are rich with tho history of his own heart. He is 
too vain, too dependent on the affection of others, not to 
commit to writing tho minutest turns in that troubled 
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stream of passion, which hurried him onward from place 
to place, from one pursuit to another, until ho found at 
last in the grave that doored repose, which neither tho 
solitudes of Vauduse and Arqua, nor tho princely halls of 
the Yisconti, had been able to bestow. How any one 
can *oad thoso numerous passages in his private corre¬ 
spondence, in which he speaks of Laura, without feeling 
tho impossibility of his passion having been a political 
allegory, wo cannot at present understand. 1’erhaps 
Signor Rossetti’ • future writings may give us some idea of 
it. Lot him exert his abilities to discover the latent grrgo 
in such accents as those : “ The day may* perhaps come” 
—it is Petrarch speaking to one of his intimate friends— 
“when I shall have calmness enough to contemplate all 
the misery of my soul, to examine my passion, not however 
that I may continue to love her, but that I may love Thee 
alone, O my God! Hut at this day, how many dangers 
have I still to surmount,, how many efforts have l yet to 
make! I no longer love as I did love, but still 1 lovo. I 
love in spite of myself, but 1 lovo in lamentations and 
tears. I will hate her—no—1 must still lovo her.” Lot 

* I use the eloquent translation given by the author of Jacopo 
Ortis, in 8is excellent Essays on l'utlarch. The following passage, 
which Foscolo has quoted from a MS. sermon of a Dominican friar, 
must lie rather cmliarrassing to Signor Rossetti: “ Ma pur Messer 
Francesco Petrarca, che e oggi vivo, cblic un’ arnantc spirituale 
appellata Laura : pord, poichii ella mori, gl’ & state pih fedele che 
mai, o a li data tanta fama, che e la seinjire nominate, cnon inorfrit 
mai. E questo e quanto al corpo, IV li ha. fatto Unite limosino, 
e fatte dire (ante Messe c Orationi eon tanta devotione, elio s’ella 
fosse la piu cattiva femina del mondn favrobhe tratta dalle muni del 
Diavolo, benehe si raxona, che la mori pur Santa.” 
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the Professor tell us how ho imagines real love would 
speak in suoh circumstances, and whether it could borrow 
a more pathetic touo than thijj, or than we hear iu the 
dialogues with St. Augustin, which aro entitled, “ L>e 
secrete eontlictu ciu'arum meamm.” 

The Professor’s promises respecting Boccaccio are, as 
usual, more abundant than liis performances. Yet there 
is- some curious matter ou this subject. The Vita di 
Dante’' is claimed for tbo all-absorbing geryv; by which 
the additional advantage is gained of being enabled to 
reject its biographical authority: tho Filocolo contains, 
wo are informed, “ all the degrees, all tho proceedings of 
the ancient sect, and relates in detail all its principal 
vicissitudes, especially that change of language, rendered 
necessary by imminent dangers. It is a liieroglyphieul 
comment on the Comeilia, and a companion to tbo Vita 
Nuova." AW have not room to give the long and intricate 
explanation of it, which our readers will find in the chapter 
“ Pellegrinaggi Allegorici," one of the most entertaining 
in tbo book, lint, the Decameron itself is not secure from 
this levelling theory. “ Ogui mininto ruoeouto e mistoro, 
o sposso ogui minima fraso e gorge: laseivie nella faccia 
estema, mu noil’ interne gretubo assai peggio.’’ Certainly, 
if this statement were eorrect, it might form the subject 
of a pretty problem, whether it were more perilous to 
understand tho secret meaning of the Decameron, or to 
remain satisfied with the letter. Atheism within, impurity 
without! our morals are sadly in danger either way. 
Ouo thing at least is certain, that tho grace and delicacy 
of those exquisite stories will be materially injured by a 
theory which turns thorn all into masonic text books. 
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I’orhaps Signor Bossetti will inform us in Ms next edition, 
whether the great plague itself was a stratagem of the 
secret society. Laura di<} not die of it; Neiiilo and her 
blithe companions did not fly from its terrors; w'hy should 
anybody be supposed to have suffered, when the easy 
alternative is left us of explaining all extant accounts into 
convenient grrgo? 

Wo trust wo have not expressed ourselves with any 
disrespect towards Signor Bossotti, whose talent * and 
industry we freely acknowledge, and from whoso further 
researches we expect much amusement and somo benefit. 
Whatever becomes of this theory, much curious matter 
will be set before us in the course of its development. 
His example will induce others to study the great master, 
“11 Maggior Tosco,” aud to study him with the aid of 
those best of commentators, the eontomjiorary writers. 
The enthusiastic ardour, which he shows in defence of liis 
favourite idea, will be appreciated l»y the candid and 
sincere, even whilo their cooler judgment may force them 
to reject his conclusions. Tf indeed half, or one-third of 
his abundant promises should ever be continued by future 
performances, it might become rather a difficult matter to 
make that resistance good. But the learned Professor 
must pardon us, if wo retain our scepticism until he has 
adduced his proofs. We will yield to facts, but not to 
conjectures. At present he has given us no more; a heap 
of odd coincidences, aud bewildering dilemmas, but 
certainly not enough to establish on a solid foundation 
tho brilliant fabric ho wishes to erect. There are two 
fatal errors in tho Professor’s mode of reasoning. He 
sees bis theory in everything; and ho will soe no more in 
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anything. Now, were ho to establish to our full con¬ 
viction tho principal point of his argument, namely, that 
a sect did exist such us ho has described it. and that 
tho grout luminaries of modern civilisation were active 
members of that sect, it would by no means follow so 
easily as lu; seems to imagine, that they never were 
guided by any other motive, and never used the language 
of love or of religion in their simple acceptation. 
Nothing appears so absurd to him as that a number of 
learned men should spend their leisure in composing love 
poems. Out of pure kindness to their memories, ho 
brings various instances of what ho considers their 
nonsense and ridiculous exaggerations, and asks, with a 
fino air of indignation, how wo can refuse to admit 
a theory, which elicits reason from that nonsense, aud 
pares down those exaggerations to a level id' ordinary 
understanding 'r Unfortunately there are some people 
still in tho world, (we do not suppose we stand alone,) 
who are inclined to prefer tho nonsense of Petrarch to 
tho reason of Itossetti. The poems, whose literal sense 
ho assures us is-so unintelligible mul preposterous, have 
contrived, by no other sense, to charm the minds of many 
successive generations. For our own part, we confess, so 
far from seeing anything inexplicable in the fact, that the 
resurgent literature of Europe bon; a peculiar amatory 
character, wo should consider the absence of that character 
a circumstanco far more unaccountable. Not. to insist on 
tho Toutonic and Arabian elements of that civilisation, 
•which bore its first and lavish harvest on the fields of 
Provence, sufficient causes may ho found in tho change 
of maimers occasioned by Christianity, to explain the 

T 
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increased respect for the female character, -which tempered 
passion with reverence, und lent an ideul colour to tho 
daily realities of life. While women were degraded 
from their natural position in society, it could not bo 
expected that the passions which regard them should bo 
in high esteem among moralists, or should be considered 
capable of any philosophical application. Tho sages of 
the ancient world despised* lovo as a weakness. Calm 
reason, energetic will—these alone could mako a man 
sovereign over himself; the softer feelings were fit only to 
make slaves. And they, who thought so, thought well. 
Tho Stoic (car opdufia, was, in those circumstances, tho 
noblest object of human endeavours. To it wo owe tho 
example of Rome among nations; of Regulus and Cato 
among individuals. But with Christianity came a new 
ora. Human nature was to undergo a dilTerent develop¬ 
ment. A Christendom was to succeed an empire; and 
the proud alrrapKtia of male virtues was to bo tempered 

* Plato, it is well known, inculcated the expediency of personal 
attachment as an incentive to virtue. He seems to have seen clearly 
the impossibility of governing man otherwise' than through his 
affections; and the necessity of emlxidying our conceptions of iwauty 
and goodness in some object worthy of love. But Plato had little 
influence on Bocial manners. Many admired his eloquence, and 
many puzzled themselves with his metaphysics; hut the peculiarities 
of his ethical system were not appreciated by the two great uations 
of antiquity. His kingdom was not of that world. It began only 
when the stone was rolled away from the sepulchre, and the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain. Platonism became the natural ally 
of Christianity. Not unjustly did the Old Fathers, consider him 
a “ vox clamantis in deserto ; ” an Elias of the faith to come. In 
the same spirit Mr. Coleridge has said, “ he is a plank from the 
wreck of Paradise cost on the shores of idolatrous Greece.” 
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with feminine softness. Women were no longer obliged 
to step out of the boundaries of their sex,—to become 
Portias and Arrins, in order to conciliate the admiration 
of the wise. They appeared in their natural guise, simple 
and dignified, “ As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally.” This great alteration of social manners 
produced a corresponding change in the tone of morality. 
The Church too did its utmost for the ladies. The 
calendar swelled as fast from one sex as from the other. 
Children were taught to look for models of heroism, not, 
as heretofore, in the apathetic sublimity of suicidal 
patriots, but in tlie virgin martyrs whose burnings and 
dislocations constitute the most interesting portion of 
legendary biography. The worship of the Virgin soon 
accustomed Catholic minds to contemplate perfection in 
a female form. And what is that worship.itself, hut the 
exponent of a restless longing in man's unsatisfied soul, 
which must ever find a personal shape, wherein to embody 
his moral ideas, and will choose for that shape, where he 
can, a nature not too remote from his own, hut resembling 
in dissimilitude, uml llattering at once his vanity by the 
likeness, and his pride by the difference r 

This opens upon us an ampler view in which this sub¬ 
ject deserves to bo considered, and a relation still moro 
diroct. and closo between the .Christina religion and the 
passion of lovo. Wlmt is the distinguishing diameter of 
Hebrew litoraturo, which .separates it. by so broad a line 
of demarcation from that of every ancient people ? * 

* It would Is* a prize of inestimable valno to a philosopher, if we 
possessed any monument, of the religion of the ancients. Their 
mythology we know. Their philosophy we know. But of their 
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Undoubtedly the sentiment of erotic devotion, which per¬ 
vades it. Their poets never represent the Deity, as an 
impassive principle, a mere organising intellect, removed 
at infinite distance from human hopes and fears. Ho 
is for them a being of like passions with themselves, 
requiring heart for heart, and capable of inspiring alfee- 
tion because capable of fooling and returning it. Awful 
indeed are the thunders of his utterance and the clouds 
that surround his dwelling-places very terrible is the 
vengeance he executes on the nations that forged him ; 
but to his chosen people, and especially to tin 1 men “ after 
his own heart," whom he anoints from the midst of them, 
his “ still, small voice ” speaks in sympathy and loving 
kindness.* Every Hebrew, while his breast glowed with 

religion we arc entirely ignorant. T1 h> class of believers nt Rome 
nr Athens was not the class of authors. The reverential Theism of 
Plato and Cicero was a sentiment much fainter than that which 
must have agitated a true believer in the golden-haired Apollo, or 
the trident-shaking ruler of stormy seas. The reelusex of Iris nml 
Cyliele must have felt many of the same passions, which ruffle the 
indifferent calm of a modern convent.. What a pity that we cannot 
compare the forms assumed by the feelings of those idolatrous 
Polytheists, witli those presented in (lie present day by Roman 
Catholic populations ! We might find, |« rhaps, the same prayer 
breathed lieforc a crucifix, which had lieen uttered, ages liefore, 
beside the solitary fire of Vesta ; the same doubt starts!, the same 
struggles made, the same noldc extravagance of human self-devotion, 
the same sad declension of human frailty ! 

* Need we recall to our readers the' solemn prelude of the Mosaic 
law, the First and Great Commandment, as it was termed by One, 
who came to destroy in one sense, hut in another to fulfil and establish 
that Law? “ Dear, 0 Israel, the lord thy God is One God, And 
thou shall love the lord thy God, with all thy heart , and with alt 
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patriotic enthusiasm at those promises, which he shared 
us ono of the favoured race, had a yet deeper source of 
emotion, from which gushed perpetually the aspirations 
of prayer und thanksgiving. Ho might consider himself 
alone in the presence of his God; tho single being to 
whom a great revelation had been made, and over whose 
head an “exceeding weight of glory” was suspended. 
His personal welfare was infinitely concerned with • very 
event that had taken place in the miraculous order of 
Providence. Per ldm tho rocks of Horob had trembled, 
and tho waters of tho lied Sea were parted in their 
course. The word given on Sinai with such solemn pomp 
of ministration was given to his own individual soul, and 
brought him into immediate communion with his Creator. 
That awful Doing could never be put away from him. 
Ho was about his path, and about his bed, and knew all 
his thoughts long before. Yet this tremendous, enclosing 
presence was a presence of love. It was a manifold, 
ovorlasting manifestation of one deep feeling—a desire 
for human affection. Such a belief, while it enlisted even 
prido and self-interest on tho side of piety, had a direct 
tendency to excite the best passions of our nature. Love 
is not long askod in vain from generous dispositions. A 

thy soul, and with all thy strength .” Tlicsc words have made the 
destiny of the world. Spoken, as they were, to a barbarous horde 
in an age before the first dawn of Grecian intellect, yet fraught with 
a power over the heart of man beyond the utmost reach of Grecian 
philosophy, they may bo considered ns the greatest of miracles, or, 
to speak more wisely, os the liesl manifestation of that Natural 
Order, in which the moral, no less than the material elements an 
regulated and maintained. 
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Being, never absent, but standing bosido tho life of each 
man with evor watchful tendomess, and recognised, 
though invisible, in every blessing that bofel them from 
youth to ago, becamo naturally the object of thoir 
wannest affections. Their belief in him could not exist 
without producing, ns a necessary effect, that profound 
impression of passionate individual attachment, which in 
the Hebrew authors always mingles with and vivifies 
their faith in the Invisible. All tho books of tho Old 
Testament are breathed upon by this breath of life. 
Especially is it to be found in that beautiful collection, 
entitled the Psalms of David, which remains, after some 
thousand years, perhaps the most perfect form, in which 
tho religions sentiment of man has been embodied. 

But what is true of Judaism is yet more true of Cliris- 
tianity, “ mutre pulclira filia pulelirior.” Tn addition to 
all the characters of Hebrew Monotheism, there exists in 
tho doetrino of the Cross a peculiar and inexhaustible 
treasure for tho affectionate feelings. Tho idea of tho 
BeavBpurxos, tho God whose* goings forth lmvo been from 
everlasting, yet visiblo to men for their redemption us an 
earthly, temporal creature, living, acting, and suffering 
among themselves, then (which is yet more ini]x>rtant) 
transferring to tho unseen placo of his spiritual agency 
tho samo humanity ho woro on earth, no that tho lapse 
of generations can in no way affect the conception of his 
identity; this is tho most powerful thought that ever 
addressed itself to a human imagination. It is the rou 
arii, which alone was wanted to move tho world. Here 
Was solved at once tho great problem which so long had 
distressed tho teachers of mankind, how to make virtue 
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the object of passion, * and to secure at once tlio warmest 
enthusiasm in tho heart with tho clearost jjerception 

* It in a thought for meditation, not for wonder, that the 
same principle which worked out the exaltation of human virtue 
into a holiness, of which ancient times had no model, wrought 
likewise a development of human crime, equally unknown to 
antiquity. The life of Fenelon was contemporaneous with the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In human things pain ever 
1 (orders u]K>n pleasure, evil upon good, and the source of one is 
often the source of the other. Tho destiny of the race must he 
accomplished in no other manner than tho destiny of individuals, to 
whom good never comes unmixed. Sufficient for us, if that good 
predominate ; if the progress of the species, as well as of the 
individual, 1 h) towards the Higher and the Better ! Let 11 s not 
witli the fanatical Eneyeliqiedists see nothing in the Prince of Peace, 
hut the sword which he sent upon the earth. But let us not, on 
the other side, with some inconsiderate apologists of Revelation, he 
content with the flimsy answer, that to aserilie the spread of 
intolerance to the spread of religion is to confound use with abuse, 
proximity with causation. No such confusion is made. The 
question ‘is not, whether some precepts of the Christian legislator 
are not directly contravened by acts of fanatical oppression. On 
this no doubt eon exist. But the true question is, whether there 
are not principles in tinman nature, which render a system of 
Monotheism, especially such a Monotheism as the Christian, a 
source of unavoidable persecution. It, seems to us that this question 
must bo answered in the affirmative. That mighty novelty, the 
love of God, which we have traced in its beneficial effects on all the 
virtues, had yet a sejiarate tendency to enfeeble some whiclt regard 
our fellow beings. That love, if admitted at all, was by its nature 
exclusive and absorbing. Its object was the Highed^ the Only 
Beality: it required the whole heart; it took the heart from its 
home on 'earth, to pillow it upon the clouds of Heaven. The 
charities of father, husband, and child, were invigorated by it only 
so far as the objects of these happened to coincide with what was 
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of right and wrong in the understanding. Tho character 
of the blessed Founder of our faith bocamo an abstract 

considered a far higher aim. Even then, though the act might not 
differ, the motive did. Love to God, said the eloquent preachers, 
is as the gravitation of the planets to their snn : let it onoe cease to 
actuate the creature, and lie falls into erroneous disorder. It must 
he the sole* or at least the principal motive of every thought, and 
word, and deed, llut motives uuexercised become naturally feeble. 
Those who would love their ncighliour only for the love of God, if 
they obeyed this difficult precept, came to love their neighbour not 
at all. But yet more, where these duties appeared contrary, was 
the ovemiling character of the new element perceived. To sacrifice 
the dearest affections to Christ was the most sacred of obligations; 
and while in some instances this was done with a bleeding heart, 
others jierhaps may have made the discovery, that a more easy 
gratification of sensibility was to lie found in devotion, than in the 
practice of an ordinary, hut laborious virtue. Again, with love 
came jealousy. The Heathens had no religions wars : for it hurt 
no man that different deities should be worshipped with different 
rites. But, under the rule of One, rivality of worship was an 
insult to be avenged in blood. And Conscionee applauded the 
promptings of Pride. For what were the sufferings of a finite 
creature, in comparison with injury done to the Most High 
Heretics wore burned for the pnre and simple love of God : for it 
was a worthier thing by all the difference lietwecn infinite and 
finite, to do pleasure to Him, than to spare pain to a mortal. 
Besides, the flames that consumed the body might save the soul; 
and what were the pangs of a few minutes weighed with the bliss 
of an immortality ! At all events, they would save the souls of 
others, by preventing the farther diffusion of heretical venom. What 
therefore tM love of God imperatively urged, and the love of maif 
did not restrain, was a most palpable duty. We have traced with 
fidelity the dark lines of this picture. Let it teach us charity to 
our ancestors, humility for ourselves. The Reformation made an 
end of intolerant principles. Luther, who wished to monopolise, 
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of morality to dotonnino the judgment, while at the samd 
timo it romainod personal, and liable to love. The written 
word and established church prevented a degeneration 
into ungovemed mysticism, but the predominant principle 
of vital religion always remained that of self-sacrifice to 
the Saviour. Not only the higher divisions of moral 
duties, but tho simple, primary impulses of benovolenco, 
wore subordinated to this new absorbing passion. The 
world was loved “in Christ alono.” The brethren wore 
members of his mystical body. All tho other bonds that 
had fastened down tho Spirit of the Univorso to our 
narrow round of earth, were as nothing in comparison 
to this golden chain of suffering and self-sacrifice, which 
at once rivotod tho heart of man to one, who, like 
himself, was acquainted with grief, l’ain is tho deepest 
thing we have in our nature, and union through pain has 
always seemed more real and more holy than any other. 
It is easy to perceive how those ideas reign in the early 
Christian books, and how they continued to develop and 
strengthen themselves in tho rising institutions of the 
Church. Tho monastic spirit was the principal emana¬ 
tion from thorn ; * hut the same influence, though loss 

destroyed them. A Protestant, uncertain himself of the truth, may 
check Ills impulse to punish a fellow creature who has a different 
idea of it. But it is only perhaps hy an illogical humanity, that 
a Eoman Catholic, believing in an infallible criterion of faith, apart 
from which none meet salvation, can resist, at the present day, 
those conclusions which armed St. Dominic against the peace of 
human society. 

• Especially as seen in its effects upon women. The Spouses of 
Christ were not so in metaphor alone. Often they literally fell in 
love with the object of their worship. Voluntarily immured from 
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apparent, was busily circulating through the organisation 
of social life.* "Who can road the eloquent compositions 

the sources of domestic affection, their hearts opened with glad 
surprise to a new and unsuspected substitute. The sexual com¬ 
plexion which distinguishes the writings of the female mystics, 
might lead us to hazard a conjecture, that the adoration of the 
Virgin arose, in the minds of the other sex, as a natural counter¬ 
poise in feeling to this passionate adoration of the Redeemer. It 
might be curious, in this point of view, to compare the writings 
of St. Bernard with those of Sta. Teresa on one side, and with the 
Platonic love-poems on the other. 

* Pascal, the most successful of those reasonera who have 
attempted to establish the divine origin of Christianity on its 
conformity to the human character, endeavoured, with almost 
unexampled heroism, to set his conduct in exact accordance with 
his principles. Ilis constant struggle, therefore, was to hate 
himself, and to do good from no motive of affection towards Ids 
neighbour. God, he thought, was the only end of a rational 
creature : all other aims were abominable, because contrary to 
illturo. Consistently with these opinions, he sought to detach his 
friends and relations from himself. “Je ne suis la fin de per- 
sonne,” he would say, “il est injuste qu’on s’attache a moi.” A 
society established on such grounds appeared to him the ideal 
commonwealth, to which man ought to tend, and, in proportion to 
his attainment of which, his happiness would increase. It would 
be, in short, heaven ; and, it must be confessed, nothing could be 
more unlike earth. In considering the life of this extraordinary 
man, we should not forget that since his accident at the Pont de 
Neuilly, he was subject to perpetual delusions of sight. Always, 
whether he Bat or walked, he saw, yawning at his side, the gulf 
from which he had escaped. Prom a brain so overwrought, an 
imagination so constantly and gloomily excited, one would hardly 
expect a strong development of intellect. Vet in that time, and no 
other, he produced the Pensdes and the Lettres Frovinciales. Well 
might he exclaim, “ Quelle chimiSre que l’homme 1” Is it to mock 
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of Augustin, 'without being struck by their complexion 
of ardent passion, temporod, indeed, and supported by 
the utmost keenness of intellect? At a later period in 
Church history, when religion began to languish under 
the pompous conniptions of the Eomish schoolmen, a 
refuge was afforded it by those writers denominated 
Mystics, who seem to havo prepared the general Ecforma- 
tion, which they wanted courage to accomplish. 

Their works are now generally neglected, although 
remarkable for much curious observation of the turns 
and courses of feeling. Ono of them, however, tho 
celebrated Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kernpis, 
has escaped the late of the rest; and a pomsal of it 
will bo sufficient to convinco us that the influence of 
Christianity, in elevating the idea of love to tho position 
it occupied at tho dawn of mu- now civilisation, was not 
moroly indirect or collateral. A passion from which 
religion had condescended to borrow hor most solempf 
phrasos, hor sublimost hopes, and her most mysterious 
modes of operation, could not fail of acquiring now 

as that reason and frenzy go hand in hand ; sentiments the most 
glorious, with consequences the most fatal ? Consider the life of 
Luther. Is it intelligible except on the supposition of frequent 
insanity ? Yet to what heights of mind did Luther reach I Who 
lias agitated so powerfully the intellects of generations beyond him 1 
“Aw» imvtas," said Plato, “ovSets woiijrur.” The experience of 
more than two thousand years since his day, might almost warrant 
an enlargement of that aphorism into a paradox, which perhaps, 
according to P. Sclilegel's definition of paradoxes, may be only a 
•‘startling truth that without madness none have been truly 
great. Sober judgments achieve no victories j they are the pioneers 
of conquering minds. 
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dignity in the eyes of Catholic Christians. It was to be 
expected that in this, as in all things, the Visible would 
vindicate its lights, and the sentiments whose origin was 
in the constitution of oarthly naturo, would lay hold on 
an earthly object as their natural possession.* 

* Will it bo considered serious trifling, if, in illustration of the 
argument in the text, we compare the expression of religious 
feeling in the mouth of Pascal, “ Mon Ame ne peut souffrir tout 
ce qui u’est pas Dieu,” with the expression of natural love, pre¬ 
cisely similar, and perhaps borrowed, which Voltaire has given to 
Ameua'ide, “ Et je ne puis souffrir ee qui n’est pas Tancrcde ? ” 
The age of Louis XIV. might confirm our argument by many more 
important examples. Catholicism was then in an attitude of 
defence. The trumpets of Luther and Calvin had scht alarm 
through the fortress ; the warders were at their posts, and every 
resource of warfare was in readiness. We can judge well, there¬ 
fore, of the genius of the place. Wc will but allude to the 
celebrated controversy on “pur Amour;” but we cannot resist 
an inclination to quote a passage from Bossuet, because he was on 
that occasion, as everybody knows, a rigid opponent of mysticism, 
and his authority is therefore the more valuable. “ La s’entendrait 
la demiere consolation de VArnour Diviu, dans un endroit de 1'Ame 
si profond et si retird, que les sens n’en sonjuonnent ricn, tant il 
est dloignd de leur region : rnais pour s’expliquer sur cotte matifire 
il faudrait un langfige que le monde n’entendrait pas.” 

But the effect, although not immediate, of the Protestant Re¬ 
formation, was to banish these expressions from the ordinary 
language of theology, and to change the tone of religious opinion 
hardly less in Catholic than in Reformed States. In the latter, 
during the courso of last century, religion began to assume the 
aspect of what may he called Revealed Deism. In their joy at 
discarding superstition for a more rational creed, men forgot that 
they were substituting a weaker motive for a stronger. They 
tried to satisfy philosophers at tlm expense of their kind. Their 
Christianity might be very simple and rational, but it had no 
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.But -wo cannot anticipate that Signor Bossotti will bo 
brought to acknowledge this secondary influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, since it is evident he ascribes little historical 
importance to its immediate operations. We cannot 
understand the reasonableness of a theory, which repre¬ 
sents religions feeling as less efficient in tho middlo ages 
than wo find it at present. According to all analogy one 
might conjecture, d priori , that a litorature, which was 
the outgrowth of Christian civilisation, would in its 
first beginnings bo full and running over with abundant 
manifestations of its origin. When tho Christian feelings 
and thoughts, long familiar to men’s inward bosoms, 
but, in the absence of literature, incapablo of permanent 
expression, first discovered tboso aits of imagination, 
which aro tho natural, appointed exponents of our 
doopor emotions, should we not expect a voice of many 
songs would immediately break forth, announcing in joy 

revolutionary power on the heart. It was not the Christianity 
whieli changed the iispect of the world. It was tho same mistake 
in religion which is committed in ethics by those exaggerated 
Utilitarians, who would substitute utility :is a motive of action for 
those primary aims implanted in us by the wisdom of nature. But 
among the English sectarians, and those of tho Established Clergy 
who are denominated Bow Church, some of the old spirit remained. 
Two energetic lines of our Calvinistic jioet indicate, to an attentive 
reader, the great secondary cause to which we owe the original 
triumph of Christianity: 

“Talk of morality ! Thou bleeding Lamb, 

The true morality is love to thee." 

In the same spirit, hundreds of years before, Augustin had summed 
up bis ethical system in one sublime sentence, “Beatus qui Te 
am et amicum in Te, et inimicum propter Te 1 ” 
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and power tlio rise of a new world from that barba»c 
chaos into which tho old had boon resolved ? Genius 
ever nourishes itself with Religion. A now spiritual 
truth is a pearl of great price to a soul gifted with 
spiritual power. It is tho businoss of tho Poet to number, 
and measure, and note down every form and fleeting 
Appearance of human feeling. Gladly, and with an 
earnest thankfulness, ho perceives any now chamber of 
the heart: but with what gratitude, with what exulta¬ 
tion, with what bewilderment at thoso new effluences of 
colestial knowledge, must not the Poet have approached 
for the first time that sacred ark, in which tho treasures 
of tho Gospel had been safely home through tho diluvial 
times of Northern domination F And in the pomp of 
Catholic superstition, tho slow and solemn chuunts, the 
whito-robod processions, the incense, and tho censers, 
and the golden baldacchins, with ever-burning lights, and 
imagos, and pictures, in whose rude forms a prophetic 
eye might even then discern tho future arts of Raffaelle 
and Miehclangiolo, “Like tho man’s thought, hid in the 
infant’s brain; ” in this ceremonial worship, so framed to 
attach the imagination and tho sonses, was there nothing 
to make a poet pause and adore? The Beautiful was 
everywhere around men, waiting, and, as it were, calling 
for their love. Is it yoiulorful that tho call was hoard F 
Is it wonderful that the feeling of reverence for that august 
name, tho Church,—for its antiquity, its endurance, its 
unity, its wido-spread dominion, and yet more ample 
prospects of indefinite magnificence, should, in that day, 
have boon ofton irresistible in the minds of imaginative 
men, since, even in these latter times, some are yet to be 
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found, who, inducod by no other motives, havo abandoned 
tho cold precincts of a moro intellectual creed, to fell 
down before the altars of their forefather’s, exclaiming, 

“ Sero to arnavi, pulchiitudo tam antiqua ot tarn nova, 
soro te amavi! ” Now, when a learned Professor coines 
to tell us that writings, apparently composed under the 
influence of religious impressions, are, in reality, com¬ 
posed in quite a different spirit, and does not at the same 
time show us other writings, equal to these in merit, but 
really inspired by tho genius of Catholicism, wo are 
constrainod to toll him, “ Quodeunque ostendi milri sic, 
incrodulus odi.” Wo have before us a plain intelligible 
cause, acting in a known manner, and in a direction 
made clear to us by experience. We havo also an effect, 
apparently adequate to that cause, and resembling tho 
effects we havo known produced by it, with such difference, 
howover, as wo should have predicted from tho partial 
alteration of circumstances. Now, if this effect be shown 
to belong to somo other causo, that we nevor dreamod of, 
we aro entitled to ask, where then is tho result of tho 
first? Per that remains before us. It cannot be got 
rid of. We are certain it has been in action. The traeos 
of that agency must exist somewhoro, and from their 
nature must bo obvious. If tho Panto of tho Divina 
Comedia was no Catholic; if tho Petrarch, who mourned 
at Yalchiusa, never felt tho hallowing forco of religion; 
if the splendours of Bomish worship nover fascinated tho 
numborless lovors of the Beautiful, who sang in Provence, 
Italy, and Castile, whore, we ask, aro those othor mighty 
spirits, equal in worth and powor to these wo have 
mentioned, in whom tho predominant religion may havo 
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exhausted its capacities of enlightening and exalting ? If 
none such can bo produced (and it is notorious that none 
can), the thorny must bo false, for it is inconsistent with 
the phenomena it pretends to explain. 

Wo defy any naan, of competent abilities, to road tho 
poems of Dante, without a conviction that ho is reading 
the works of a religious poet.* Tho spirit of Catholic 
Christianity breathes in' every lino. The Ghibellino, 
indood, bates tho 1’a.pal party and I’apal usurpations; he 
makes no secret of it! no words cun express inoro plainly 
or more energetically than his, a just and courageous 

* La Martino has saUl, “this is the age for studying Dante." ' 
Rossetti says the same; hut with how different a meaning ! The 
one thinks of the Catholic, the other of the Patriot. Rossetti does 
not perceive that what he supposes to lie true of the ago of Dante, 
is strictly true of the present, viz. that Italians judge of every¬ 
thing by a political criterion. We have known many able and 
worthy Italians, both in exile and in their own land, tiut none who 
could see a yard out of the atmosphere of their local liberalism. 
They talk of poetry, hut they mean politics. This explains not 
only the fashionable Dantismo, hut a much more curious pheno¬ 
menon, their extravagant admiration of Alfieri. We once met an 
intelligent Italian, not unacquainted with the literature of our 
country, who expressed to us his determination never to read 
Shaksjware, because ho was so firmly convinced of Alficri’s infinite 
superiority to every dramatic writer that had written or could 
write, that he considered it loss of time to peruse any other ! We 
are very heretical on this subject. We agree with Mr. Rose 
(Letters from the North of Italy), that never did a man set up for 
a poet with so small a capital as Alfieri. There is some poetio 
material in his “ Life; ” but none that we could ever discover in 
his plays. How much poetic genius, indeed, can we suppose a 
man to possess, who writes a drama in French prose in order to 
translate it into the verse of his own language 1 
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indignation against all ecclesiastical tyranny. But the 
man is a devout Catholic, and rospocts tho chair of the 
Apostle, whilo he denounces those who sat upon it. Tho 
sword of Peter, not the keys of Peter, is tho object of his 
aversion’. The samo voice, he would tell us, that said 
“ Put up thy sword,” in the garden by tho Mount oi 
Olives, said also, “Tu es Fotrus, ot super hanc potram 
fundabo Eeclesinm ineam.” When Bossotti would have 
us beliovo that in those fervent thoughts, those rich 
descriptions, those deep-drawn aspirations, which have 
hitherto been thought to convey Dante’s profound sense 
of spiritual things, thoro is really nothing but a covert 
expression of political projects; that Paradise is not* tho 
sojourn of blessed souls through an ctornity spont in the 
love of God, but a future prosperous condition of the 
Gorman Court; that llell is not the awful place, where 
hope is loft for ever by all who enter thorein, nor Pur¬ 
gatory tho intermediate world of trial, where in purifying 
pains tho “ spirits happily bom ” rojoico to “ mako them¬ 
selves beautiful; ” but tho ono is the bad stuto of Italy 
under a corrupt government, and tho other a socret club 
at Ploronco, which looks forward to tho triumph of its 
machinations; when we are callod upon to believe this, 

* That reference to man’s present life, which Dante himself 
mentions (Rpist. to Can Della Seala), anil which we readily allow, 
is not liable to the objection here made. We say this to prevent 
cavils. The subjects are homogeneous, and differ only in degree. 
The good man’s hopgp of heaven are but prolongations of his earthly 
reward. The kingdom within, that comctb not with observation, 
contains, as it were in germ, the kingdom without, that shines from 
one part of heaven to the other. 
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we cannot but fool that not only the dignity and magni¬ 
ficence of the poem are mateiially lowered by such, an 
hypothesis, but tho very foundations of our belief in 
testimony are affected. If tho Divina Comedia is tho 
work of a heretic, whoso Paradise was entirely limited to 
this world, so may also be tho Confessions of Augustin 
or tho Thoughts of rascal. * Tiro former, indeed, has 
often struck us as bearing no little resemblance in spirit 
to the compositions of the Florentine bard. In both 

* Even in such an extravagance he would not have the merit of 
originality. Father Hardouin, in his posthumous treatise “Athei 
detecti,” gives a long list of atheists, in which tiie names of 
Jansetiius, Arnauld, and Pascal, are conspicuous. Tot Hardouin, 
like Bossetti, professed submission to the Catholic Church, and died 
with all the appearance of belief. At the close of last, century 
the same mania seized on two men, to whose opinions it was 
more conformable, Marecbal and Lalande, one of whom published 
a Dictionary of Atheists, and the other a Supplement to the 
Dictionary, in which Atheism was shamelessly imputed to writers 
of all sorts, on the most futile pretences. Lalande, indeed, carried 
this so for, that he iuscrilicd the name of Delille for a misprint 
in a single line, and then hastened in great glee to inform his old 
instructor of tho discovery he bad made. “Mon ami,” answered 
the venerable Poet, “il font que vons soycz fou, pour voir dans 
mes vers co que je n’y ai jamais mis, et de ne pas voir dans le 
del ee quo tout ie monde y voit. ” There is a closer resemblance 
lietween Hardouin and Bossetti than the general extravagance of 
their theories. The Jesuit did not leave Dante alone. He saw 
proofe in the Divina Comedia that it was not what it appeared. 
But his conclusions were less revolutionary than those of our 
modem Hardouin. He contented himself Vith ascribing the 
Comedia to some person or persons unknown ; and respected the 
historical character of the Poet, while he destroyed the evidences of 
his genius. 
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there is a freshness, an admiring earnestness, about their 
expression of Christian ideas, which shows tho novelty 
of those ideas to the frame of European thought. This 
is indood much moro evident in Augustin, because ho 
wrote six conturies earlier, and wroto in Latin, so that 
tho discrepancy betwoen the now wine and old Jrottles is 
perpetually betraying itself. The Ciceronian language is 
far too effete a frame to sustain the infused spark of 
heavenly fire. It heaves beneath those active stirrings 
with the throes of a convulsive weakness. In Dante, on 
the othor hand, the form and spirit perfectly correspond, 
as if adapted to each othor by pre-established harmony. 
But in earnestness and apparent sincerity, we know not 
any difference bet^en the bishop of Hippo and the exile 
of Itavenna. If the one is an impostor, so may bo tho 
other. Or why stop there? Why not at once startle 
tho world with tho information, that theology has been 
always a masonic trick ? That tho passions of which wo 
have been spoaking never had any real existence, and it 
is therefore worse than useless to look for their effects ? 
Thoro needs only one bold application of tho Professor’s 
principles, and tho wholo edifice of religion comes 
crumbling to tho ground. He seems to considor that, in 
ovory instance, probabilities are against a man’s meaning 
what he says. Earnestness, solemnity, lofty thoughts, 
sublimo imaginations, all thoso should only make us 
suspect mischiof, and look out for a hidden meaning. 
Veracity, according to him, left the earth with Astrsea. 
We do Signor Bossotti the justice to suppose he has not 
maturely deliberated on the consequences to which his 
principles conduct him. From one passage, indeed, in 

u 2 
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bis book, unless wo bare mistaken a meaning so dimly 
intimated,* we conjecture bo holds ultorior opinions, 
which he thinks it imprudent to communicate. But, 
although cautious enough to be illogical in resisting the 
conclusions of his own promisos, whon speculating on 
sacrod subjects, there is no reason to anticipate any pause 
in his devastating progress along tho fields of profane 
history. Already wo have intimations that the later 
poots of Italy are no more oxompt from his transforming 
I>owors, than thoir predecessors of tho fourteenth century. 
Nor will it surprise us to find him quite at home in the 
territories of romanco. Doubtless, if he is acquainted 
with the Spanish language, wo shall have valuable rosults 
of his inquiries in that quarter. Perhaps our old friend, 
Don Quixote, may turn out a disguised Ghibcllino; and 
honest Sancho may bo only the knight himself in his 
evoryday countonanco, a sort of exterior man, much in 
tho samo way as, we havo seen, Laura and Fiammetta 
wore only faces or vestments of thoir own lovers. Many 
a profound meaning, wo doubt not, lies hid in the wind¬ 
mills. And woo to those who think the virago Maritomes 
no bettor than she should be! 

But wo will not take loave of tho ingenious Professor 
with a jest. We wish h i m well in his further progress. 

* “Io stesso che per pertinacia di studio ho soorto ci& che altri 
sapeva per comunicazioue segreta, avrei potato io mai gvelarlo, se 
fossi in Italia rimaso ? No anche fuori di 1& avrei alzato la Cortina 
del tutto, contentando mi di sollevame un solo lembo, come gia 
fatto area, se necessity di difesa non mi avesse fatto ardita la 
mano. Ma anderd io sempre innanzi ? No, Etee di lotto a un 
veto u na voce che grida, Noli me tangere ; ed io mi inchino e mi 
arretro," —p. 450. 
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Wo wait patiently for his promised proofs, and till thoy 
appear, shall not dismiss our old prejudices on these 
suhjocts, lost wo find nothing in thoir room hut a dismal 
void. Signor Eossotti is vory sensitive to criticism; hut 
we trust he will believe our remarks at least to have been 
made in fairness and love of truth. Ho will not, perhaps; 
be the worso for bearing in mind some gontlo warnings 
we havo given. Lot him moderate his pretensions, and 
enlarge his views. Ho may suecood possibly in esta¬ 
blishing tho principle, hypothotically assumed by him, 
as a vera causa; but that ho should provo it to be tho 
sole or tho chief actuating principle, to which all the 
historical phenomena in question are to be referred, wo 
believe, for tho reasons already stated, to bo altogether 
impossible. 



EXTEACT FBOM A 

REVIEW OF TENNYSON’S POEMS, 

PUBLISHED IN THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 3831. 


It is not true, as the exclusive admirers of Mr. Words¬ 
worth would have it, that the highest species of poetry is the 
reflective ; it is a gross fallacy, that because certain opinions 
are acute or profound, the expression of them by the 
imagination must be eminently beautiful. Whenever the 
mind of tho artist suffers itself to be occupied, during its 
periods of creation, by any other predominant motive than 
the desire of beauty, the result is falso in art. Now, there 
is undoubtedly no reason why he may not find beauty in 
those mo'ods of emotion, which arise from the combinations 
of roflcctivo thought; and it is possible that he may 
delineate these with fidelity, and not bo led astray by any 
suggestions of an unpoetical mood. Hut though possible, it 
is hardly probablo : for a man Whose reveries take a reason¬ 
ing turn, and who is accustomed to measure his ideas by 
their logical relations rather than the cougruity of the 
sentiments to which they refer, will be apt to mistake the 
pleasure he has in knowing a thing to be true, for the plea¬ 
sure he would have in knowing it to be beautiful, and so 
will pile his thoughts in a rhetorical battery, that they may 
convince, instead of letting them flow in a natural course of 
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contemplation, that they may enrapture. It would not ho 
difficult to show, by reference to the most admired poems of 
Wordsworth, that he is frequently chargeable with this 
error; and that much has been said by him which is good 
as philosophy, powerful as rhetoric, but false as poetry. 
Perhaps this very distortion of the truth did more in the 
peculiar juncture of our literary affairs to enlarge and libe¬ 
ralise the genius of our age, than could have been effected 
by a less sectarian temper. However this may be, a new 
school of reformers soon began to attract attention, who, 
professing the same independence of immediate favour, 
took their stand on a different region of Parnassus from 
that occupied by the "Lakers,* and one, in our opinion, 
much less liable to perturbing currents of air from ungenial 
climates. We shall not hesitate to express our conviction, 
that the cockney school (as it was termed in derision from 
a cursory view of its accidental circumstances) contained 
more genuine inspiration, and adhered more steadily to 
that portion of truth which it embraced, than any form of 
art that has existed in this country since the days of Milton. 
Their cajposctta was Mr. Leigh Hunt, who did little more 
than point the way, and was diverted from his aim by 
a thousand personal predilections and political habits of 
thought. Hut he was followed l>y two men of very superior 
make; men who wore born poets, lived poets, and went 
poets to their untimely graves. Shelley and Keats were 
indeed of opposite genius ; that of the one was vast, impe- 

* This cant term was justly ridiculed by Mr. Wordsworth’s sup¬ 
porters ; but it was not so easy to substitute an inoffensive denomi¬ 
nation. Wo are not at all cvontB the first who have usod it without 
a contemptuous intention, for we remember to have heard a disciple 
quote Aristophanes in its bohalf:— 'Ovroe w rm fifpttw rS%' ah 
vfjMt Ail, ini AIMNAIOS. 11 This is no common, no barn-door fowl; 
No, but a Lakist." 
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tnous, and sublime, the other seemed to be “fed with 
honey dew,” and to have “drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
Even the softness of Shelley comes out in bold, rapid, com¬ 
prehensive strokes ; he has no patience for minute beauties, 
unless they can be massed into a general effect of grandeur. 
On the other hand, the tenderness of Keats cannot sustain 
a lofty flight; he does not generalise or allegorise nature ; 
his imagination works with few symbols, and reposes 
willingly on what is given freely. Yet in this formal 
opposition of character there is, it seems to us, a ground¬ 
work of similarity sufficient for tho purposes of classification, 
and constituting a remarkable point in the progress of 
literature. They are both poets <ff sensation rather than 
reflection. Susceptible of the slightest impulse from external 
nature, their fine organs trembled into emotion at colours, 
and sounds, and movements, unpercoived or unregarded by 
dullor temperaments. Rich and elcar were their perceptions 
of visible forms ; full and deep their feelings of music. So 
vivid was the delight attending the simple exertions of 
eye and ear, that it became mingled more and more with 
their trains of active thought, and tended to absorb their 
whole being into the energy of sense. Other poets seek for 
images to illustrate their conceptions; these men had no 
need to seek ; they lived in a world of images ; for the most 
important and extensive portion of their life consisted in 
those emotions which are immediately conversant with the 
sensation. Liko the hero of Goethe’s novel, they would 
hardly have been affected by what is called the pathetic 
parts of a book ; but the merely beautiful passages, “ those 
from which the spirit of the author looks clearly and mildly 
forth,”*rould have melted them to tears. Hence they are 
not descriptive, they are picturesque. They are not smooth 
and negatively harmonious ; they are full of deep and varied 
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melodies. This powerful tendency of imagination to a life 
of immediate sympathy with the external universe, is not 
nearly so liable to false views of art as the opposite dis¬ 
position of purely intellectual contemplation. For where 
beauty is constantly passing before “that inward eye, 
which is the bliss of solitude ; ” where the soul seeks it as 
a perpetual and necessary refreshment to the sources of 
activity and intuition ; whore all the other sacred ideas of 
our nature,—the idea of good, the idea of perfection, the idea 
of truth, are habitually contemplated through the medium 
of this predominant mood, so that they assume its colour, 
and are subject to its peculiar laws ; there is little danger 
that the ruling passion of the whole mind will cease to 
direct its creativo»operations, or the energetic principle 
of love for the beautiful sink, even for a brief period, to 
the level of a mere notion in the understanding. We do 
not deny that it is, on other accounts, dangerous for frail 
humanity to linger with fond attachment in the vicinity of 
senso. Minds of this description aro especially liablo to 
moral temptations; and upon them, more than any, it is 
incumbent to remember, that their mission as men, which 
they share with their fellow-beings, is of infinitely higher 
interest than their mission as artists, which they possess 
by rare and exclusive privilege. But it is obvious that, 
critically speaking, such temptations are of slight moment. 
Not the gross and evident passions of our nature, but the 
elevated and less separable desires, are the dangerous 
enemies which misguide the poetic spirit in its attempts 
at solf-cultivation. That delicate sense of fitness which 
grows with the growth of artist feelings, and strengthens 
with their strength, until it acquires a celerity and weight 
of decision hardly inferior to the correspondent judgments 
of conscience, is weakened by every indulgence of heteroge- 
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neous aspirations, however pure they may be, however lofty, 
however suitable to human nature. We are therefore 
decidedly of opinion that the heights and depths of art are 
most within the reach of those who have received from 
nature the “ fearful and wonderful ” constitution we have 
described, whoso poetry is a sort of magic, producing a 
number of impressions, too multiplied, too minute, and too 
diversified to allow of our tracing them to their causes, 
because just such was the effect, even so boundless and so 
bewildering, produced on their imaginations by the real 
appearance of nature. These things being so, our friends of 
the new school had evidently much reason to recur to the 
maxim laid down by Mr. Wordsworth, and to appeal from 
the immediate judgment of lettered or unlettered contempo¬ 
raries to the decision of a more equitable posterity. How 
should they lie popular, whose senses told them a richer and 
ampler talo than most men could understand, and who 
constantly expressed, liecanse they constantly felt, senti¬ 
ments of exquisite pleasure or pain, which most men were 
not permitted to experience ? The public very naturally 
derided them as visionaries, and gibbeted in terrorem those 
inaccuracies of diction occasioned sometimes by the speed 
of their conceptions, sometimes by the inadequacy of 
language to their peculiar conditions of thought. But it 
may he asked, does not this line of argument prove too 
much ? Does it not prove that there is a barrier between 
these poets and all other persons so strong and immoveable, 
that, as has been said of the Supreme Essence, wo must be 
themselves before we can understand them in the least? 
Not only are they not liable to sudden and vulgar estima¬ 
tion, but the lapse of ages, it seems, will not consolidate 
their fame, nor the suffrages of the wise few produce 
any impression, however remote or slowly matured, on. the 
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judgment of the incapacitated many. "Wo answer, this is 
not the import of our argument. Undoubtedly the true poet 
addresses himself, in all his conceptions, to the common 
nature of us all. Art is a lofty tree, and may shoot up far 
beyond our grasp, but its roots are in daily life and expe¬ 
rience. Every bosom contains the elements of those com¬ 
plex emotions which tlic artist feels, and every head can, to 
a certain extent, go over in itself the process of their com¬ 
bination, so as to understand his expressions and sympathise 
with his state. ISut this requires exertio™ more o: less, 
indeed, according to the difference of occasion, but always 
some degree of exertion. For since the emotions of the 
poet, during composition, follow a regular law of associa¬ 
tion, it follows that to accompany their progress up to the. 
harmonious prospect of tho whole, and to perceive the 
proper dependence of every step on that which preceded, 
it is absolutely necessary to .start from the same point, i.e., 
clearly to apprehend that leading sentiment of the poet’s 
mind, by their conformity to which tho host of suggestions 
are arranged. Now this requisite exertion is not willingly 
mado by tho largo majority of readers. It is so easy to 
judge capriciously, and according to indolent impulse ! For 
very many, therefore, it has become morally impossible to 
attain tho author’s point of vision, on account of their 
habits, or their prcjudic.es, or their circumstances ; but it is 
never physically impossible, boeauso nature has placed in 
every man tho Bimple elements, of which art is the sublima¬ 
tion. Since then this demand on the reader for activity, 
when he wants to peruse his author in a luxurious passive¬ 
ness, is tho very thing that moves his bile, it is obvious that 
those writers will bo always most popular who require the 
least degree of exertion. Hence, whatever is mixed up 
with art, and appears under its semblance, is always more 
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favourably regarded than art free and unalloyed. Hence, 
half the fashionable poems in the world are mere rhetoric, 
and half the remainder are, perhaps, not liked by the gene¬ 
rality for their substantial merits, lienee, likewise, of the 
really pure compositions, those are most universally agree¬ 
able which take for their primary subject the usual pas¬ 
sions of the heart, and deal with them in a simple state, 
without applying the transforming powers of high imagina¬ 
tion. Love, friendship, ambition, religion, &e., are matters 
of daily oxpoBfcee even amongst unimaginative tempers. 
The forces ol association, therefore, are ready to work in 
these directions, and little effort of will is necessary to 
follow the artist. For the same reason, such subjects often 
excite a partial power of composition, which is no sign of 
a truly poetic organisation. "We are very far from wishing 
to depreciate this class of poems, whoso influence is so 
extensive, and communicates so refined a pleasure. "We 
contend only that the facility with which its impressions 
arc communicated is no proof of its elevation as a form of 
art, but rather the contrary. What, then, some may be 
ready to exclaim, is the pleasure derived by most men, from 
Shakspeare, or Dante, or Homer, entirely false and fac¬ 
titious ? If these are really masters of their art, must not 
the energy required of the ordinary intelligences that come 
in contact with their mighty genius, bo the greatest possible 1 
How comes it then, that they are popular ? Shall we not 
Say, after all, that tho difference is in the power of the 
author, not in the tenor of his meditations ? Those eminent 
spirits find no difficulty in conveying to common apprehen¬ 
sions their lofty sense and profound observation of nature. 
They keep no aristocratic, state, apart from the sentiments of 
society at large; they speak to the hearts of all, and by the 
magnetic force of their conceptions, elevate inferior intellects 
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into a higher and purer atmosphere. The truth contained in 
this observation is undoubtedly important; geniuses of the 
most universal order, and assigned by destiny to the most 
propitious era of a nation’s literary development, have a 
clearer and a largor access to the minds of their compatriots 
than can ever be open to those who are circumscribed by less 
fortunate circumstances. In the youthful periods of any 
literature there is an expansive np£ communicative ten¬ 
dency in mind, which produces unresorvedness of commu¬ 
nion, and reciprocity of vigour between different orders of 
intelligence. Without abandoning the ground which has 
always been defended by the partisans of Mr. Wordsworth, 
who declare with perfect truth, that tho number of rial 
admirers of what is really admirable in Shakspeare and 
Milton is much fewer than the number of apparent admirers 
might lead one to imagine, we may safely assert that tho 
intense thoughts set in circulation by those “orbs of song” 
and their noble satellites “in great Eliza’s golden time,” 
did not fail to awaken a proportionable intensity of the 
natures of numberless auditors. Some might feel feebly, 
some strongly; the effect would vary according to tho 
character of tho recipient; but upon none was the stirring 
influence entirely unimpressive. The knowledge and power 
thus imbibed became a part of national existence; it was 
ours as Englishmen; and amid tho flux of generations and 
customs we retain unimpaired this privilege of intercourse 
with greatness. But the age in which wo live comes lato 
in our national progress. That first raciness and juvenile 
vigour of literature, when nature “wantoned as in her 
prime, and played at will her virgin fancies,” is gone never 
to return. Since that day we have undergone a period of 
degradation. “Every handicraftsman has worn the mask 
of poesy.” It would be tedious to repeat the tale so often 
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related of the French contagion and the heresies of the 
Popian school. With the close of the last century came an 
era of reaction, an era of painful struggle to bring our over- 
civilised condition of thought into union with the fresh pro¬ 
ductive spirit that brightened the morning of our literature. 
But repentance is unlike innoeenee : the laborious endeavour 
to Restore, lias more complicated methods of action than tho 
freedom of nntaintc# nature. Those different powers of 
poetic disposition, the energies of Sensitive,* of Reflective, 
of Passionate Emotion, which in former times were inter¬ 
mingled, and derived from mutual support an extensive 
empire over the feelings of men, were now restrained within 
separate, spheres of agency. The whole system no longer 
worked harmoniously, and hy intrinsic harmony acquired 
external freedom ; hut there arose a violent and unusual 
action in tho several component functions, each for itself, 
all striving to reproduce the regular power which the 
whole had once enjoyed, ilenee the melancholy which so 
evidently characterises the spirit of modern poetry ; hence 
that return of tho mind upon itself and tho habit of 
seeking relief in idiosyncrasies rather than community 
of interest. In the old times the poetic impulse went 
along with the general impulse of the nation ; in these 
it is a reaction against it, a cheek acting for conservation, 
against a propulsion towards .change. We have indeed 
seen it urged in some of our fashionable publications, that 
the diffusion of poetry must be in the direct ratio of the 
diffusion of machinery, because a highly civilised people 

* We are aware that this is not. tho right word, being appropriated 
by common use to a different signification. Those who think the 
caution given hy Otusar should not stand in the way of urgent occasion, 
may substitute “ sensuous; ” u word in use amongst our elder divines, 
and revived hy a fow hold writers in our own time. 
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roust have new objects of interest, and thus a now field 
will be open to description. But this notable argument 
forgets that against this objective amelioration may be set 
the decrease of subjective power, arising from a prevalence 
of social *activity, and a continual absorption of tlio higher 
feelings into the palpable interests of ordinary life. The 
French Revolution may bo a finer theme than the war 
of Troy; but it does not so evidently follow that Homer 
is to find his superior. Our inference, therefore, from this 
change in the relative position of artists to the rest of 
the community is, that modem poetry in proportion to its 
depth and truth is likely to have little immediate authority 
over public opinion. Admirers it will have ; sects conse¬ 
quently it will form; and these strong under-currents 
will in time sensibly affect the principal stream. Those 
writers, whoso genius, though great, is not strictly and 
essentially poetic, become mediators between the votaries ol' 
art and the careless cravers for excitement.* Art herself, 
less manifestly glorious than in her periods of undisputed 
supremacy, retains her essential prerogatives, and forgets 
not to raiso up chosen spirits wllo may minister to her state 
and vindicate her title. 

One of the faithful Islam, a poet in the tmest and highest 
sense, we are anxious to present to our readers. Ho has 
yet written little and published less; but in these “preludes 
of a loftier strain” we reeogniso the inspiring Hod. Mr. 
Tennyson belongs decidedly to the class we have already 
described as l’oets of Sensation. Ho sees all tho forms of 

* May wo not compare them to tho bright hut unsubstantial clouds 
which, in still evenings, girdle the sides of lefty mountains, and seem 
to form a natural connection between the lowly vallcyB spread out 
boneath, and those isolated peaks above that hold tho “ last parley 
with tho setting sun ! ’* 
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nature with tlie “cruditus oculus,” and his ear has a fairy 
fineness. There is a strange earnestness in Ms worship of 
beauty which throws a charm over his impassioned song, 
more easily felt than described, and not to be escaped 
by those who have once felt it Wo think he %as more 
definitiveness and roundness of general conception than the 
late Mr. Keats, and is much more free from blemishes of 
diction and hasty capriccios of fancy. Ho has also this 
advantage over that poet and his friend Shelley, that he 
comes before the public unconnected with any political parly 
or peculiar system of opinions. Nevertheless, true, to the 
theory we have stated, we believe his participation in their 
characteristic excellencies is sufficient to secure him a share 
of their unpopularity. Tho volume of “Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical,” does not contain above 154 pages ; but it shows 
us much more of the character of its parent mind, than 
many hooks we have known of much larger compass, and 
moro boastful pretensions. The features of original genius 
are clearly and strongly marked. Tho author imitates 
nobody ; we rocogniso tho spirit of Ilia age, hut not the 
individual form of this or that writer. His thoughts hear 
no moro resemblance to Byron or Scott, Shelley or Cole¬ 
ridge, than to Homer or Calderon, Firdiisi or Calidasa. AVe 
have remarked five distinctive excellencies of his own 
manner. First liis luxuriance of imagination, and at the 
same time, Ms control over it. Secondly, his power of 
embodying himself in ideal characters, or rather moods of 
character, with such extreme accuracy of adjustment, that 
the circumstances of the narration seem to have a natural 
correspondence with the prodominant feeling, and, as it 
were, to he evolved from it by assimilative force. Thirdly, 
his vivid, picturesque delineation of objects, and the 
peculiar skill with which he holds all of them fused, to 
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Tioitow a metaphor from science, in a medium of strong 
emotion. Fourthly, the variety of his lyrical measures, and 
exquisite modulation of harmonious words and cadences to 
the swell and fall of the feelings expressed. Fifthly, the 
clevated^rabits of thought, implied in these compositions, 
and imparting a mellow soberness of tone, more impressive 
to our minds, than if the author had drawn up a set of 
opinions in verse, and sought to instruct the understanding 
rather than to communicate the love of beauty to the heart. 

We shall proceed to give our readers some specimens in 
illustration of these remarks, and, if possible, we will give 
them entire; for no poet can he fairly judged of liy frag¬ 
ments, least of all, a poet like Mr. Tennyson, whose miml 
eoueeives notldng isolated, nothing abrupt, but every part 
with reference to some other part, and in subservience to 
the idea of the whole. 


X 



PETRARCH. 


Francesco Petrarca, whoso real -name is said to have 
been I’jstracco, was liom at Arezzo, in Tuscany, July 20, 
1304. His father was a notaiy at T'lorenco, who had 
been employed in the servico of the state; hut in tho civil 
strife excited by Corse Donati, chief of tho faction of tho 
Nori, ho, with tho rest of tho Bianchi, including; Dante, 
whoso Mend ho is recorded, to have beeu,’was banished 
from tho Republic in 1302. When tho death of tho 
Emperor Henry YJT. deplived tho oxiles of all hopo of 
return, Petraceo took his family to Avignon, at that 
period the seat of tho Pontifical Court. The boy 
Francosco then saw for tho flint time scenes and objects, 1 
with which his destiny was irrevocably connected; and’ 
ho has left on record the impression which at ten years j 
of ago tho fountain and wild solitudo of Vaueluse had 
modo upon his imagination; Ho was sent to study ' 
the canon law at tho University of Montpelier, where 
ho remained four years, dovoting his timo to Cicero, 
Virgil, and the Provencal writers, much more than to tho 
doctors of jurisprudence. From Montpelier ho wont to 
Bologna; and formed an acquaintance with tho celebrated 
Cino da Pistoia, from whom, although distinguished no 
less as a jurist than as a poet, Petrarch learned moro 
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poetry than law. On his father's doath, which occurred 
when he was about twonty years old, he returned to 
Avignon. Ilis mother died soon after; and tho moderate 
patrimony which he inherited was so much diminished by 
the dishonesty of his guardians, that, at the age of twenty- 
two, ho found himself without fortune or profession, and 
with no resource, but that of entoring tho church. 

Avignon was then the chosen abode of fashion, luxury, 
and vice. Petrarch mingled in its gay society, without 
yielding to its corruptions, or withdrawing himself from 
the philosophical studies which interested him above 
all other pursuits. A great conformity of taste, and a 
common superiority to the low objects of ambition with 
which they were surrounded, made him tho Mend of 
Jacopo Colomin, afterwards Bishop of Lombez. This 
prolate introduced Petrarch to his brothor, tho Cardinal 
Colonua, who rosidod at Avignon; and in whoso palace, 
in 1331, tho poet acquired the friendship of old Stofano 
Oolonna, tho illustrious head of that family, and drew 
from his discourso a stronger lovo of Italy, of freedom, and 
of glory. But his affectionate, enthusiastic temper was 
not to bo exhausted even by those objects: soon, without 
ever being entirely diverted from the interest of friend¬ 
ship or patriotism, he bocarno tho vassal of that long and 
illustrious passion to which ho owes tho immortality of his 
namo. April 6, 1327, on Eastor Monday, in the church 
of tho Nuns of Santa Clara, Petrarch, being then twonty- 
threo years of ago, saw for tho first time, and loved at 
sight, Laura de Noves, the bride of Hugo do Sade, a 
young patrician of Avignon. From this time his life 
was passed in wandering from place to place, sometimes 

x 2 
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at the sovoral courts of Italian princes; sometimos in 
solitary seclusion at Vaucluso; often at Avignon itself, 
whero, from tlio lofty rock on which stands tho old 
I’ontifical l’alaco, ho could soo Laura walking in tho 
gardens below, which, with all the adjacent part of the 
town, belonged to tho family of do Sado. 

Few subjects have boon discussed moro largely, with 
greater minuteness of examination, or with greater 
licence of conjecture, than tho history of tho lovo of 
Petrarch. Some have chosen to tr eat with ridicule tho 
idea of a passion, subsisting through a long and event¬ 
ful life, without gratification, and nearly without hope; 
others have thought tho difficulty obviated by supposing, 
in defianco of all apparent ovidenco, that Laura was not 
so insensible as tho laws of morality required. A few 
have wished to roscuo tho character of tho poet from tho 
imputation of having loved a married woman, and have 
draggod certain obseuro spinsters out of doubtful epitaphs 
and registers, to dispute the claim of Laura de Sado. A 
few moro, and but a few, although the race is not extinct, 
have denied tho existence of Laura altogether; either 
considering her as a more poetical fancy, or still moro' 
boldly resolving her into sorno allogory, political or 
religious. But nouo of theso theorios, maintained at 
various times, ami with various degrees of ingenuity, 
almost from tho ago of Petrarch until tho presont day, 
have shaken tho received opinion on tho four main points 
of tho question; namely, that Laura was no creation of 
tho poet's brain, hut a woman; that she was marriod; 
that Ilugo do Sade was hor husband; and that her virtue 
was proof against the passion of Petrarch. 'When all the 
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circumstances of the caao, including the peculiarities of 
sontiment which characterise the timo, are fairly taken 
into consideration, thoro will appear no such miraculous 
improbability as has boon presumed in the duration of 
Potrarch’s attachment. That it partook of the vehement 
character of truo passion, is ovidont from many passages 
in his epistles and philosophical works, whero he may bo 
supposed to speak with less (lisguiso than in his Can- 
zoniero; but a natural vanity, the habit of refining his 
foolings into intellectual notions, and tho then prevalent 
fashion of poetical constancy to a real objoct, may have 
contributed more than he could himself bo aware to the 
durability of tho sentiment. It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that at different periods of his life ho had two 
natural children, a son and a daughter: still he main¬ 
tained that, notwithstanding these irregularities, he never 
loved any one but Laura. The Sonnets and Canzones, 
which, separately published, now together form tho Can- 
zoniere, soon elevated their author to tho highest rank 
among living poots, and gavo him in the eyes of his 
admirers a place beside tho “ croator della lingua,” tho 
author of the Divina Commedia. Petrarch, however, 
whose mind was full of veneration for antiquity, and who 
was ardontly desirous to recover all tho monuments of 
classic literature that still prosorved a hazardous exist¬ 
ence in convents and other receptaclos of the littlo learn¬ 
ing of an ignorant ago, for a long time, if not to tho ond 
of life, prided himself more on his Latin compositions, 
than on being the founder of a school of poetry in his 
native language. At one time ho had commenced a 
Latin history of Borne, from the foundation of the city to 
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tho reign of Titus. But ho wub diverted from this work, 
by conceiving the idea of an epic poem, entitled “ Africa,” 
founded on the events which marked the close of tho 
second lhinie war, of which Scipio w T as tho hero. For a 
year he laboured on it with enthusiasm; and it was 
received with admiration: but, liko most works of ima¬ 
gination composed in languages not rendered familiar 
to tho writer in all their delicacy by vernacular and 
hourly use, and on subjects not consecrated by any 
feelings of national and domestic interest, they have long 
since been forgotten by all but the learned. 

On one and the same day, August 23, 1340, ho received 
at Vuueluso a letter from the Roman Senate, inviting him 
to accept the honour of a public coronation in the Capitol, 
and one from the Chancellor of the University of Paris, 
offering tho sumo distinction. It has been said, and thore 
is at least negative evidence in favour of tho assertion, 
that this last invitation was unauthorised by any corpo¬ 
rate decision of the university : if so, it probably resulted 
from tho personal enthusiasm of tbo chancellor, Roberto 
Bai'di, who was a Florentine, and a privato friend of tho 
Poet. Either from a knowledge of this, or from a natural 
preference of tho Imperial City, Petrarch decided at once 
in favour of Romo; and embarked for Naples, to demand,, 
a preliminary examination from Robert of Anjou, tho 
reigning prince, himself devotedly attached to literature. 
The King and the Poet conferred on poetical and historical 
subjoets: during throo days questions were formally pro¬ 
posed, and triumphantly answered; after which Robert 
pronounced solemnly that Petrarch was worthy of tho 
honour offered to him, and taking off his own royal robo. 
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entreated the Poot to wear it at the ceremony of his 
coronation. On Easter-day, April 8, 1311, Petrarch 
aseondod the stairs of the Capitol, surrounded by the most 
illustrious citizens of Homo, and preceded by twelve 
young men chosen from the highest families, who repeated 
ut intervals various passages of his poetry. After a short 
oration, ho received the crown from the hands of the 
senator, Orso, Count of Anguillara, and recited a sonnet 
on those heroes of the ancient city, whose triumphal 
honours, after a cessation of centuries, ho first was come 
to share, and to renew'. Then, amidst the awlamations 
of the multitude, ho w'as conducted to the church of St. 
Peter's, where, taking from his head the laurel, ho 
deposited it with religious caro on the altar. After this 
ceremony ho returned by land to Avignon, carrying W'ith" 
him letters patent of tho King of Naples and of the senate 
and people of Eorno, conferring on him by their joint 
authorities the full and froe powor of reading, discussing, 
and explaining all ancient hooks, composing new W'orks 
(especially poems), and wearing on all occasions, as ho 
might prefer, a crown of laurel, of ivy, or of myrtle. 
Shortly afterwards ho was again at Naples, under very 
different circumstances. Appointed by Clement VI. to 
ui'go tho claims of the Holy See to tho Regency of 
that state, during tho minority of Joanna, tho grand¬ 
daughter of Robert of Anjou, ho was treated with no less 
distinction and kindness than on the former visit; but, 
unsuccessful in his mission, and scandalisod by tho 
debauehory and cruelty which prevailed in the dissolute 
Court, he soon quitted Naples and Italy for his beloved 
Yauduso. There, however, at no great distance of time, a 
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now excitement awaited him. In 1347, Biemd, the 
famous demagogue, who began his career so nobly, and 
closed it with such circumstancos of disgrace, obtained his 
brief and singular dominion. All tho hopes of Italian 
independence, all the revoronco for antiquity which had 
over animated the spirit of Petrarch, now strongly im¬ 
pelled him to admire tho rostoror of thoso ancient names, 
which he trusted would realise his visions of ancient 
freedom and majesty. Even tho massacro of the Colonna 
family, wliich Petrarch heard at Genoa as he was hasten¬ 
ing to join the tribune at Borne, did not destroy these 
footings, although it materially weakened them. But tho 
fabric of Itienri’s powor was sapped by his own extrava¬ 
gances in less than a year ; and nearly at tho same time 
a moro severe affliction fell upon Petrarch even than 
the disappointment of his hopes for tho restoration of 
Italian tiborty. * 

In April, 1348, Laura expired of tho dreadful malady 
which then ravaged Europe, and which is described by 
Boccaccio in tho introduction to the Decameron. The 
second half of the Canssoniero is tho monument of his 
glorious sorrow; which is however more calmly, and, to 
tho apprehensions of many, more convincingly expressed, 
in tho pathetic note to his own MS. of Virgil, now in tho 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. It would be unjust to him 
not to relate this ovoni in his own words. “Laura, 
illustrious for her own virtues, and long celebrated by my 
versos, was seen by me for the first time in my early 
manhood, in tho year 1327, April 6, at six in the morning, 
in the church of S. Clara, at Avignon. In the same city, 
in tho samo month of April, on the same sixth day, and 
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at the samo hour, in 1348, this light was taken from tho 
world, while I was at Verona, alas! ignorant of my un¬ 
happy lot. Tho molancholy nows reached me in a letter 
from my friend Louis: it found me at Parma the same 
yoar, May 19, in the morning. That body, so chasto, so 
fair, was laid in the church of tho Minor briars on tho 
evening of the day of her death. Hor soul, 1 doubt not, 
is returned, as Seneca says of Scipio Afrieanus, to heaven, 
whence it camo. To presorvo the grievous memory of this 
loss, I write this with a sort of pleasure inixod with 
bitterness; and I write by choice upon this book, which 
often comes before my eyes, that hereafter there may bo 
nothing for mo to delight in in this life, and that, my 
strongest chain being broken, I may be reminded by tho 
frequent sight of thoso words, and by the just appreciation 
of a fugitive life, that it is time to go forth from Babylon ; 
which, by tho help of God’s grace, will-become easy to mo 
by vigorous and bold contemplation of the neodloss cares, 
tho vain hopes, tho unoxpoctod ovents which have agi¬ 
tated mo during tho time I have spent on earth.” Tho 
authenticity of this note has been contested; to us it 
bears internal evidence of being genuino, not moroly in 
the unpretending pathos of the conclusion, but in the 
minutenoss of tho earlior dotails. It is the luxury of 
grief to connect the memory of the dead with our 
thoughts, and employments, and oven abodes, at the 
moment of thoir death; and the pen of the literary forger 
is not likely to trace so simple and unprotonding a state¬ 
ment. 

Tho jubilee of 1350 led Petrarch again to Rome. When 
he passed through Arezzo, tho principal citizens of tho 
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town led him with pride to tho house in which ho was 
horn; declaring that nothing had been changed there, 
and that tho municipal authorities had enforced this 
scrupulous respect for tho groat poet's birth-plac .0 by 
injunctions to the successive proprietors of the mansion. 
Not long afterwards, Boccaccio, his friend and his eom- 
peor in the groat literary triumvirate of Italy, came to 
him at 3’adua, to announce in tho namo of the senate at 
Florence that ho was restored to his rights of citizenship, 
and to offer him tho superintendence of the recently estab¬ 
lished university. Petrarch did not accept tho proposal. 
Twice in tho course of his remaining life his name is found 
connected with groat events. Admitted to the counsels 
of Gian Visconti, ho accepted tho mission of reconciling 
tho republic of Genoa, which had yielded to that prince, 
with the state of Venice, elated by recent victories. But 
Petrarch was destined to bo unsuccessful as a statesman. 
This embassy bud no effect; nor wero his subsequent 
efforts to infuse into tho mind of Charles IV. tho lessons 
of magnanimity, when that weak and avaricious emperor 
entered Italy, more benelieial either to Charles or to his 
country. Onco, however, whon employed by Galeazzo 
Visconti in a subsequent mission to tho same prince, he 
was able to dissuade hi m from recrossing tho Alps: un¬ 
less we supposo that the distracted stato of Germany had 
more to do with keeping tho emperor at homo, than tho 
eloquence of tho poet, or tho skill of tho politician. The 
second plague in 1362 deprived tho now aged poet of tho 
few early friends who remained to him, Azo of Corregio, 
and tho two who in his letters are usually denominatea 
Luolius and Socrates, and had, like himsolf, been intimato 
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with Jacopo Coloima. Ho was then resident in Venice; 
where, in 1303, Boccaccio camo to visit Mm in company 
with Leontius Hiatus of Thessalonica, who had in¬ 
structed tho Florentine novelist in Greek. At a former 
period Petrarch had commenced tho study of that language 
under a Grecian monk named Barlaam; and, though 
now sixty years of ago, he returned to tho task with 
enthusiasm and with perseverance. Ho was hospitably 
and honourably received by tho republic, to which he 
presented Ms valuable collection of manusexipts. 

After some more adventures and wanderings the old 
man lixod his residence at Arxpra, a village situated on 
tho Euganean Mils, at four loaguos distance from Padua. 
Hero he led a life of abstinence and study, roposing from 
the toilsome vicissitudes to which ho had boon subjected, 
but not from his thirst for knowledge and desire of glory. 
His last years were solaced by his intimacy with Boc¬ 
caccio, who seemed to supply tho placo of thoso nume¬ 
rous and valued early friends wliqin he had survived, 
and by the filial attentions of Ms daughter Fi'uncosca. 
The last important act of Ms life was his appearance 
before tho Senate of Venice, in behalf of Francesco of 
Carrara, who had been forced to conclude a humiliating 
peace with tho republic in 1373. It is said that he was so 
much awed by tho majesty of the assembly, that, on tho 
first day on which he appeared before it, ho was unable to 
deliver his address. The next day he recovered Ms spirits, 
or more probably Ms strength, and his speech in behalf of 
Jarrura was loudly applauded. Ho returned to Ms retire- 
nent in a failing state of health, and Ms complaints were 
iggravated by imprudence, and disregard of medical 
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advice. July 18, 1374, ho was found doad in his library, 
his head resting on an open book. A stroke of apoplexy 
had thus suddenly terminated his life. All Padua assisted 
at his obsequies, and Francesco of Carrara led the funeral 
pomp. A marble tomb, which still exists, was raised to 
him before the door of tlio church of Arqua. 

Such was tho death and such tho life of Francosco 
Petrarca, than whom few men havo exerted more in¬ 
fluence over their own times; have contributed more to 
form and polish the languago of thoir native land; or 
havo given a inoro docidod tone to tho literature of 
succeeding generations. This is not the place to enter 
into a miimto analysis of his merits as a poet. If he did 
not create tho kind of poetry in which he exeollod, at 
least he carried it to perfection: if ho could not save his 
style from being disfigured by feeble imitators, at least ho 
left it in itself a noblo work: if ho did not avoid tho false 
conceits and strained illustrations, which at the rise of a 
now literature are almost always found to possess irre¬ 
sistible attractions, ho redeemed and even ennobled them 
by strains of simplo passion, imagination, and melody, 
which will live as ldhg as the languago in which thoy are 
composed. His Latin writings, on which he wished his 
reputation to rest, are now much neglected. Thoy aro 
not indeed calculated for general reading; but they are 
highly valuable as records of tho time and of the man. 
His letters form tho most interesting, because the most 
personal, portion of them. Few men have laid bare their 
hearts so completely as Petrarch. His vanity, his de 
pendonce on tho sympathy of others, led him to commi 
to writing every incident of his life, every turn in thi 
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troubled course of his feelings. But he gains rather than 
loses by his voluntary oxposuro. His Christian faith and 
Christian principles of philosophy, however swayed by 
occasional currents of passion,' stand out beautifully 
amidst the corruptions of that age. It is as impossible to 
rise from a perusal of Petrarch's pootry, and oven more 
porhaps of his prose, without a feeling of love for tho man, 
as of admiration for tho author. 

In early lifts ho was distinguished for beauty, of which 
he was himself not insensible; for he left, in his “ Letter 
to Posterity,” a description of his own person, which wo 
quote from Ugo Foscolo’s translation. “Without being 
uncommonly handsome, my person had something agree¬ 
able in it in my youth. My complexion was a cloar 
and lively brown; my eyes wero animated; my hah had 
grown grey before twenty-five, and J. consoled myself for 
u defect which I shared hi common with many of tho 
groat men of antiquity (for Coesar and Virgil wero grey¬ 
headed in youth), and I had a venerable air, which I was 
by no means vory proud of.” Ho was then miserable, 
Foscolo continues, if a lock of his hair was out of order; 
ho was studious of ornamenting his person with the 
nicest clothos; and to givo a graceful form to his foot, 
he pinched them in shoes that put his nerves and sinews 
to tho rack. Theso traits aro taken from his own familiar 
letters. 

Tho lifo and writings of Petrarch have been repeatedly 
illustrated at groat length. Tho “ Petrareha Eodivivus ” 
|pf Toinasini; tho voluminous “Mcmoires sur Petrarquo” 
of the Abbe do Sade, who has taken up the subject as a 
matter of family history; and the works of Tiraboschi 
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and Baldelli, aro among the best authorities for our 
author’s history. To tho English, and indeed to evory 
reader, wo must recommend the “ Essays oif Petrarch,” 
by Ugo Foscolo; at tho end of which there aro some 
exquisite translations by Lady Dacro. Tho most complete 
edition of Petrarch's works is the folio published at Baslo 
in 1581. Among tho numerous editions of his Italian 
pooms, wo may particularise that of Biagioli, 1822, as 
containing tho notes of Alfieri; and that of Mansard, 
printed at. l’adua, as distinguished alike for its correctness 
and beauty of execution. 
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Tiie years which have clapsod since the death of 
Edmund Buiko ai'O not sufficient to secure a right and 
impartial sontenco on his character. We are still within 
the heated temperature of the same political agitations in 
which ho lived and struggled. Wo are not, perhaps our 
children will not bo, qualified to judge him and his con¬ 
temporaries, with that calmness with which men weigh 
the merits of things and porsons who have exerted no por- 
eeptiblo influence over their own times. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that the limits of this brief Memoir prescribe 
rather a succinct statement of unquestioned facte, than a 
disputable adjudication between opposito opinions. 

Edmund Burke, son of Eichard Buiko, an attorney 
in extonsivo practico in Dublin, was bora in that city, 
January 1, 1730. Of his early life little is known with 
certainty. lie appears to have distinguished himself at 
Trinity College, Dublin, by his acquirements and talents, 
especially by a decided tasto and ability for tho discussion 
of subjects relating to English history and politics. Ilis 
first literary effort of any importance was made before he 
puitted that university, in some letters directed against a 
factious writer callod Lucas, at that time the popular 
idol. These are not preserved. In 1730 he come to 
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London, and was entered a student of the Middle Temple. 
It is singular that the idle rumour, oxprcssly contra¬ 
dicted by himself, of his having completed his education 
at St. Omer’s, should be still in some dogroo accredited 
by the author of the article “Burke,” in the Biographic 
Univorselle. Whether, in 1752 or 1753, ho became a 
candidate for the chair of Logic at Glasgow, is a more 
doubtful question: the opinions of Dugald Stewart and 
Adam Smith, who took some pains to ascertain the truth, 
wero in tho negativo. It is certain, howover, that the 
extraordinary talents of Burke soon began to attract 
attention; he wrote in many political and literary mis¬ 
cellanies, and formed an acquaintance with some distin¬ 
guished characters of tho time. Among these should be 
mentioned Lord Charlemont, Gerard Hamilton, Soame 
Jonyns, and somewhat later, Goldsmith, Boynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, and Huino. His first avowod work, the “ Vin¬ 
dication of Natural Society,” was published in 1756, 
and oxcitod very goneral admiration. Tho imitation of 
Bolingbroke’s stylo in this essay was so perfoct, that 
some admirers of tho deceased philosopher are said to 
have overlooked the ovident signs of irony, and to havo 
believed it to be a genuine posthumous work. This may 
appear strango; but it is surely more strange, that forty 
years afterwards this “Vindication” should havo boen 
republished by the French party, with a view of serving 
democratic interests. Before tho dose of 1756, appeared 
the “ Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas 
of the Subliino and Beautiful,” which added largely 
Burke’s reputation, and procured him tho valuablo Mend- 
ship of Sir Joshua Boynolds. Shortly afterwards, the 
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public attention being at that time much directed to tho 
American colonies, was published “An Account of the 
European Settlements in America,” of which Burke was 
probably not the sole but tho principal author. It was 
much read, as well on the Continent as in England; and 
indeed no inconsiderable portion of it has boon incor¬ 
porated into tho celobrated work of tho Abbe Baynal. 
About this time Ilurko married tho daughter of Dr. 
Nugent, an intelligent physician, who had invited him 
to his houso whilo suffering under an illness, the result 
of laborious application. This union was a source of 
uninterrupted comfort to him through lifb. “ Every care 
vanishes,” he was in the habit of saying, “ when I enter 
my own homo.” A confined income, however, rendered 
literary oxertion still more indisponsablo to him than 
before; and in 1739 “Tho Annual llogister,” that most 
useful work, for many years ontirely composed by Burke, 
or under his immediate superintendence, was under¬ 
taken by him in conjunction with Dodsley. At length, 
in 1765, with tho first Buckingham administration, ho 
ontered on a more extensive sphero of action; being 
appointed private secretary to the Marquis of Bocking- 
ham, through the recommendation of his friend Mr. 
Fitzhorbort. 

Coming now into Parliament as mornber for Wondoyer 
in Buckinghamshire, Burke bocamo an eminent supporter 
of the Whig parly. Tho situation of affairs was critical. 
Mr. OrenviBe’s stamp act, a fatal departure from the 
policy on whieh the oolonies had been previously governed, 
had excited much discontent in America. A strong party, 
supported by the evident favour of the court and the 
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general feeling of the country, urged the necessity of 
perseverance in this coercive policy. Lord Chatham and 
his adherents no less strenuously denied tho right of the 
Imperial Legislature to impose taxes on America without 
her own consent. The Ilookingham Whigs adopted a 
middlo courso botwoon these extremes. They repealed 
the stamp act, declaring at tho same timo that the right 
of taxation resided inalienable in Parliament. Their 
administration was short-lived. Lord Chatham succeeded 
them in power, at tho head of that “dovetailed” cabinot 
which Burke has so admirably satirised in his “Spoech 
on American Taxation.” Iiis influence was littlo inoro 
than nominal, and, in spilo of it, scliemos for raising a 
revenue in America were soon revived. Prom theso 
measures the public attention was for a short time divorted 
by the domestic agitation caused by tho proceedings 
against Wilkes, the disputed election in Middlesex, and 
tho mysterious letters of Junins. Tho shadow of that 
name was at the time bolioved by many to rest on 15xu-ke; 
a supposition long since rejected, and supported by scarco 
any evidence; though his power as a writer, and his 
known facility in disguising his stylo, gavo some degreo 
of plausibility to the supposition. In his own numo, and 
without any disguiso, ho camo forward to attack tho 
ministry of the Duko of Grafton, in a political treatise, 
cntitlod “Thoughts on tho Present Discontents.” This 
has boon tormod the Whig Manual, and coitainly contains 
the ablest exposition ovor given of tho principles held by 
that party for a long series of years. Shaken by this arid 
other attacks, tho Duke rotired, and left tho state under 
tho guidance of a minister, whoso merits have been over- 
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shadowed by tho disastrous circumstances in which he 
was involved. From this timo commencod that long and 
brilliant opposition, which, from a very low condition of 
numbors and influence, gradually worked its way through 
the most momentous parliamentary struggles; and by a 
continued display of powers tho most accomplished, aud 
union tho most effective, gained an ultimate victory, first 
over popular prepossessions, and then over royal obstinacy. 
Tho court party wore so inferior in eloquence and genius, 
that their arguments are little remembered, while tho 
speeches of the Whigs aro in everybody’s hands. They 
felt tho importance of the contest deeply, or they would 
not have been animated to their extraordinary exertions. 
But tho wisest of them could not foresee tho prodigious 
extent of those consoquonces which, within tho duration 
of their own lives, resulted from tlioir endeavours. It 
was much for them to look forward to tho independence 
of America. What would it liavo been to contemplate 
tho spread of popular principles in Europe, and that 
mighty revolution which has chungod tho balance of 
society ? No mombor of tlio opposition contributed so 
Largely as Burko to their final triumph. During the 
latter yours of tho war, indeed, his fame as a debater was 
oclipsod by tho rising genius of Charles Fox, to whom ho 
willingly yielded tho office of leader of the Whig party* 
But tho talents of Fox had boon trained and nourished 
by tho wisdom of Burko; and in tho speeches published 
at difforont periods by tho lattor, on American taxation 
[1774], and on conciliation with America [1773], and his 
“ Lottor to tho Shorifls of Bristol" [1777] (writton on tho 
occasion of a temporary secession of the Bockingham 
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party from Parliament), the friends of freedom found a 
magazine of invaluable weapons. In 1774 Burko was 
olected member of Parliament for Bristol; but six yoars 
afterwards ho was unable to. procure his re-election for 
that borough, the people being displeased with his rocent 
votes in favour of Irish trade and of the ltoman Catholics. 
His popularity was in a great moasuro restored by the 
famous Bill of Economical Reform, brought forward by 
him in 1782, when paymaster of the forces under tho 
second Rockingham ministry, after tho overthrow of Lord 
North. Tho death of tho Marquis of Rockingham pro¬ 
duced a schism among tho Whigs; Lord Shelburne wus 
appointed his successor, and the Rockingham division 
resigned their places. They soon returned to them, by 
means of that strange junction of force with Lord North, 
emphatically termed The Cviilitimi, which raised a general 
cry of indignation throughout tho country. Burke always 
vindicated this step, both at the time, and when the state 
of thingH which led to it had long passed away; but it is 
generally supposed that ho did not counsel it, and was 
only induced to give in his adhesion by tho urgent 
entreaties of his political friends. 

Tho celebrated East-India Bill, of which Burke is said 
to havo been partly tho author, and upon which ho pro- 
•nouneed ono of his most magnificent orations, was fatal 
to the Coalition. William Pitt, called at tho ago of 
twenty-four to occupy the first placo in tho counsels of 
his sovereign, fought an arduous but finally victorious 
fight against tho Whig majority in the Commons. A 
dissolution followed: the new House supported tho now 
Ministers; and a second long period of Whig ojiposition 
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began, during which Pox was the acknowlodgod leader of 
the party, and was warmly supported in that capacity by 
Burke. The most important event of this socond great 
division of Burke’s parliamentary life is undoubtedly the 
impoachmont of Warren Hastings. Throughout the long 
debates on the accusations brought against the Governor 
of India, and afterwards throughout the trial itself, which 
began in 1788 and was not concluded until 1797, Burke 
was indefatigable. Never, perhaps, has greater oratorical 
genius been displayed than by that combination of groat 
men who were appointed managers of tho impeachment. 
Yot all their efforts failed to establish their case on a 
socuro foundation. History still hesitatos to decide with 
confidence on tho guilt or innoeeneo of Hastings. It is 
agroed, however, that tho violence of Burke's proceedings 
on this trial was ofton unworthy of the situation ho hold, 
and the cause he advocated. When, with harsh tones 
and a look more expressive of personal than political 
hatred, he bade Mr. Hastings kneel before the court, it is 
said that Pox whispered to his friends, “ In that moment 
I would rather have been Hastings than Burke.” 

At the latter end of 1788 aroso the regency question, 
on which Burke, with all his party, maintained the 
opinion that any apparently irreparable incapacity in the 
sovereign causod a demiso of tho crown, because, the pre¬ 
rogatives of royalty being given for public benofit, it 
would bo highly dangerous to suspend them for an in¬ 
definite poriod. Burke, however, did some injury to his 
party by the intemporate and imprudent language ho 
adopted on this occasion, spooking of the King’s situation 
in the tone of triumph rather than pity, and even using 
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the expression, “ God has hurled him from his throne.” 
These constitutional questions, however important, wcr 
soon forgotten in a now absorbing interest, which began 
to occupy the minds of all men. Tho French Revolution 
had taken place. That astonishing event was at first 
hailed with general sympathy and admiration in this 
country. Tho supporters of I’itt either joined in tho 
vehement delight of tho Fox party, or took no pains to 
restrain it. Hero and there some may have murmured 
dislike: but in general it was thought unworthy of 
Englishmen not to rejoice in tho acquisition of liberty 
by a neighbouring people; and not a few looked to this 
great change as tho harbinger of politiesil regeneration to 
Europe and the world. In this general acclamation one 
voice was wanting. Burke, from the very first mooting 
of tho States General, did not conceal his aversion to 
their proceedings, and his apprehension of the results. 
Gradually, as the excesses of popular violence in Paris 
became more frequent, an Auti-Gallicau party began to 
gather round him. On the 9th of February, 1790, during 
a debate on tho army estimates, Burke took advantage 
of sorno expressions which Fox let fall in 2 >raiso of tho 
French Revolution to open an attack aguinst it, denying 
that there was any similarity betwoen our Revolution of 
1688 and the “strango thing” callod by tho same name 
in France. Fox, in his reply, spoke in momorablo terms 
of his obligations to his friond, declaring that all ho had 
ever learnt from other sources was little in comparison 
with what ho had gained from him. Sheridan attacked 
the speech just made by Burke in no measured terms, 
describing it as perfectly irreconcilable with the principles 
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hitherto professod by that gentleman. On this, Burke 
again rose, and in a few words declared that Sheridan 
und himsolf were thenceforth “ separated in politics.” 
Before the end of this year camo out the celebrated 
“ Reflections,” which at once showed how irreparable was 
the schism between the author and his former associates. 
It roused an immediate war of opinion, which gave birth 
to a war of force throughout Europe. Innumerable 
pamphlets soon followed upon its publication, some de¬ 
nouncing the work as a specious apology for despotism, 
others advocating the opinions contained in it with a 
vehemence which the authors had not dared to show, 
till they wore encouraged by the support of so eloquent 
and so distinguished a partisan. The most remarkable 
attempts of the former description were the “Bights of 
Man,” by Thomas Paine, which soon became the manual 
of tho democratic party; and the “Yindiciio Gollicm,” 
by Mr,, afterwards Sir Jumos Mackintosh, the most illus¬ 
trious, if not the only successor of Burke himsolf in his 
peculiar lino of philosophical politics. Fox was loud in 
condemning the hook; and although no formal breach of 
friendship had hitherto taken place, such an ovent was 
obviously to be expected. On the Oth May, 1791, during 
a discussion on a plan for settling tho constitution of 
Canada, this separation actually occurred, with a so¬ 
lemnity worthy of tho men and tho event. From that 
hour, during the six remaining years of his life, one idea 
swayed*with exclusive dominion tho mind of Burke. 
Utterly separated from Fox’s party, aloof from the 
ministry, retired, after a few sessions, from parliament, 
he continued to wage unceasing war, by speech and 
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writing, against the principles and practice of Jacobinism. 
Soon ho was pointed out as a prophet, and the verification 
of his predictions in characters of blood was much more 
powerful, because much more palpable, than tho vague 
anticipations of future advantage put forward by his 
opponents. In 1794, after his retirement from parliament, 
he received the grant of a considerable pension for him¬ 
self and his wife. Tho democratic party did not scraplo 
to stigmatise his motives; and in answer to an accusation 
of this sort was written tho “ Letter to a Noble Lord,” 
perhaps the most astonishing specimen of his peculiar 
capacities of stylo. In this year tho death of his son 
overwhelmed him with affliction. Still ho continued his 
exertions. Ifis views of the war differed widely from 
those of tho ministry: ho coasod not to urgo that it was 
a war not against franco, but Jacobinism, and that it 
would bo a degradation to Britain to treat witli any of 
tho Regicides. On this subject aro written tlio two 
“Letters on a Regicide Peace,” published in 179(5, and 
the others published sinco his death. On tho 8th of July, 
1797, this event took pluco, in tho (58th year of his age, 
at his own house at Boaconsfield, whither, after seeking 
medical aid elsowhoro in vain, he had returned to die. 

Tho mind of this groat man may, perhaps, be con¬ 
sidered as a fair representative of tho general charac¬ 
teristics of English intellect. Its groundwork was solid, 
practical, and conversant with tho details of business; 
but upon this, and secured by this, arose a superstructure 
of imagination and moral sentimont. Ho saw little, be¬ 
cause it was painful to him to seo anything beyond tho 
limits of the national character; with that, and with the 
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constitution which he considered its appropriate expres¬ 
sion, all his sympathies were hound up. But ho loved 
them with an intelligent and discriminating love, making 
it his pains to comprehend thoroughly what it was his 
delight to serve diligently. His political opinions, spring¬ 
ing out of those dispositions, were early fixed in favour 
of the Whig system of governing by great party con¬ 
nexions. Those opinions, however, were swayed in their 
application by strong impulses of personal feeling. A 
temper impatient of control, an imagination prone to 
magnify those classes of facts which impressed him with 
alarm or hope, a command of language almost unlimited, 
and a copiousness of imagery misleading nearly as much 
us it illustrated or enforced; these were qualities which 
laid him open to many serious accusations. But his 
admirers have started a philosophic doubt, whether less 
of passion and prejudice would have been compatible with 
the peculiar station ho was destined to occupy. In an 
age of revolution, it might bo plausibly maintained, his 
genius was the counteracting force: alone he stood against 
the impulses communicated to European society by the 
philosopher's of Branco; their enthusiasm could only be 
mot by enthusiasm; their iutluoneo on tho imaginations 
and hearts of men was capable of overbearing either a 
blind prejudice or a dispassionate logic. But Burke was 
an orator in all his thoughts, and a sage in all his 
eloquence; ho held tho principles of Conservation with 
the zeal%f a Lovelier, and tempered lofty idoas of Im¬ 
provement with the scrupulousness of official routine. 
As a debater in the House of Commons he was inferior to 
some otherwise inferior men. Pitt and Fox will be neg- 
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lected while the speeches of Burke shall still be read. 
It has been said of Fox by a philosophical panegyrist 
that he was tho most Domosthonean speaker sinco Do- 
mosthenes. l’orhaps, of all great orators Burke might bo 
called tho least Demosthenoau. 1’robably a heaver of the 
groat Athenian would have felt as extemporaneous and 
intuitive the slowly-wrought peifcctions of rhetorical art, 
while the listeners to Burke may have often set down to 
elaborate preparation what was really tho inspiration of 
tho moment. His conversation, however, seems to havo 
boon uniformly delightful. It is a tine maxim in one 
sense, although in another it would often need reversal, 
that groat men are always greater than their works. 
Much as we possess of Edmund Burke, very much is lost 
to us of that which formed tho admiration of his contem¬ 
poraries. “ Tho mind of that man,” said I)r. Johnson, 
“ is a perennial stream : no one grudges Burke the first 
place.” He was acquainted with most subjects of lite¬ 
rature, and possessed some knowledge of scienco. The 
philosophy of mind owes him one contribution of no 
inconsiderablo value: but the indirect results of his 


metaphysical studies, as seen in tho tenor of his practical 
philosophy, are much more extonsivo. For in all things, 
while he deeply reverenced principles, ho chose to deal 
with the concreto moro than with abstractions: ho studied 
men rather than man. In privato lifo the character of 


Burke was unsulliod evon by roproach. A good fathor, a 
good husband, a good friend, he was eincerolj%ttached 


to the Protestant religion of the English church, “not 


from indifference,” as he said himself of the nation at 


large, “but from zeal; not bocause he thought there was 
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loss religion in it, but because ho knew there was moro.” 
Hut his attachment was without bigotry; tho principles 
of toleration even- found in him a powerful advocate; and 
ho was ever zealous to removo imperfections, and correct 
abuses, in tho establishment, as tho best means of securing 
its punuanont existence. 

The woi'ks of Burke are collected in sixteen volumes 
octavo. His speeches aro separately published in four 
volumes octavo. A small volume appeared in 182“, con¬ 
taining tho correspondence, hitherto unpublished, between 
this great statesman and liis friend Dr. Laurence, llis 
life was written soon alter his death by Mr. Bisset; and 
moro recently by Mr. I’rior. Several other biographical 
accounts were published about the time of his death, both 
in the periodical publications and ns independent works: 
wo are not aware that any of these aro untitled to par¬ 
ticular notice. 
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Fwax<?ois Maiiie Ahouet, who is commonly known 
by his assumed name, De Voltaire, was bom at Chatenay, 
now Sceaux, February 20, 1694. lie soon distinguished 
himself as a child of extraordinary abilities. Tho Abbe 
de Chftteauneuf, his godfather, took charge of the 
elomeuts of his education, and laboured successfully to 
improvo tho talents of his ready pupil without much 
regard to his morals. At throe yoars old tho future 
champion of infidelity had learned by heart tho Moisade, 
an irreligious poem of J. 11. lloussoau, These lessons 
were not forgotton at collego, where ho passed rapidly 
through tho usual courses of study, and alarmed his 
Jesuit preceptors by the undisguisod liconco of his 
opinions. About this time some of his first attempts at 
poetry obtained for him tho notice of Ninon do l’Enolos; 
and when the Abbe de GMteauneuf, who had boon tho 
last in her long list of favourites, introduced him at hor 
house, sho was so ploasod with the promising talents of 
the boy, that sho left him by will a logacy of 2000 francs 
to purchase books. The Ecole de Droit, whore* Arouet 
next studied, was much less suited to his disposition than 
the Collego of Louis le Grand. In vain his father urgod 
him to undertake tho drudgery of a profession: the Abb§ 
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■was a more agreeable monitor, and under his auspices 
the young man sought with oagomess tho host Parisian 
society. At tho suppers of the Prince do Conti he became 
acquainted with wits and poots, acquired the easy tone of 
familiar politeness, and distinguished himself by tho 
delicacy of his flatteries, and the liveliness of his repartee. 
In 1713 ho went to Holland as page to tho French 
ambassador, tho Marquis do Chateauneuf. This place 
had been solicited by his father in the hope of detaching 
him from dissipated habits, But littlo was gained by tho 
step, for in a short time ho was sent back to his family, 
in consoquonco of an intrigue with a Mademoiselle l)u 
Noyor, whoso mother, a Protestant refugoo at tho Hague, 
gained her living by scandal and libels, and on this 
occasion thought something might bo got by complaining 
to tho ambassador, and printing young Arouot’s love- 
letters. He was, however, not easily discouraged. He 
ondoavourod to interest tho Jesuits in his atlairs, by 
representing Madomoiselle I)u Noyor as a ready convert, 
whom it would bo Catholic charity to snatch from the 
influenco of an apostato mother. This manoeuvre having 
failed, ho sought a reconciliation with his iathor, who 
romained a long while implacable; but touched at last 
by his son’s entreaties to bo permitted to see him once 
moro, on condition of loaving the country immediately 
afterwards for America, he consented to receive him into 
favour. Arouet again attempted legal studies, but soon 
abandoned them in disgust. The Begency had now 
commenced; and among tho numerous satires directed 
against the memory of Louis XIV., one was attributed 
to him. Tho report caused him a year’s imprisonment in 
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the Bastille. Soon afterwards he changed the name of 
Arouet for that of Voltaire. “ I have beon unhappy,” 
he said, “ so long as I boro the first: let us see if the 
other will bring bettor fortune.” It seemed indeed that 
it did so, for in 1718 the tragedy of (Edipo was repre¬ 
sented, and established tho reputation of its author. It 
had been principally composed in the Bastille, whore he 
also laid tho foundation of his Ilonriade, which occupied 
the time ho could spare from amorous and political 
intrigue, until 1724. Desiring to publish it, ho submitted 
the poem to some select friends, mon of severe taste, who 
met at tho houso "of the President de Maisons. Thoy 
found so many faults that tho author threw tho manu¬ 
script into tho firo. Tho President Eenault rescued it 
with difficulty, and said, “ Young man, your hasto has 
cost mo a pair of best laeo ruffles: why should your poem 
be better than its hero, who was full of faults, yet nono 
of us like him the worse ? ” Surreptitious copies spread 
rapidly, and gained for tho author much both of colobrity 
and onvy. But it displeased two poworful classes: the 
priosts were apprehonsive of its religious, tho courtiers of 
its political, tendency; insomuch that tho publication 
was prohibited by government, and the young king 
refused to accept tho dedication. Soon after this, Voltairo 
was sent again to tho Bastille, in consequonce of a quarrel 
with tho Chevalier de Bohan: and on his liberation, he 
was banished to England. There ho remainod three 
years, porhaps the most important era of his life, for 
it gave an entirely new direction' to his lively mind. 
Hitherto a wit, and a writer of agreeable verso, he becamo 
in England a philosopher. Iieturning to France in 1720, 
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he brought with him an admiration of our mannors, and 
a knowledge of our beet writers, which visibly influenced 
his own compositions and those of his contemporaries, 
lie now published several poetical and dramatic pieces 
with variable success; but he was more than once forced 
to quit Paris by tho clamour and persecution of his 
enomios. Aftor tho failure of one of his plays, Fontenello 
and some othor literary associates seriously advised him 
to abandon the drama, as* less suited to his talent than 
the light stylo of fugitive poetry in which he had 
uniformly succeeded. He answered them by writing 
Zaire, which was acted with great applause in 1732. Ho 
had already published his history of Charlos XII.: that 
of Petor tho Great was written much later in life. Tho 
Lottres Philosophiques, secretly printed at Bouen, and 
rapidly circulating, increased his popularity, and the zeal 
of his enemies. This work was burnt by tho common 
hangman. About this time commenced that colobrated 
intimacy with Emilio Marquiso du Chatolot, which for 
nearly twenty years stimulated and guided his genius. 
Love made him a mathematician. In the studious 
leisure of Ciroy, under tho auspicos of “la sublime 
Emilio,” ho plunged himself into tho most abstract specu¬ 
lations, and acquired a new title to famo by publishing 
tho Elements of Nowton in 1738, and contending for a 
prize proposed by tho Academy of Sciences. At the same 
time ho produced in rapid succession ALzire, Mahomet, 
and Moropo. His famo was now bccomo European. 
Fredoric of Prussia, Stanislas, and other sovereigns, 
honoured him with their, or were honoured by his, cor¬ 
respondence. But the poipetual intrigues of his enemies 
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at homo doprived him of repose, and ovon at Cirey he was 
not always free from troubles and altercations. Upon 
the death of Madame dtt Chitelet, in 1749, he accepted 
the often urgod invitation of Frodoric, and took up his 
rosidcnce at the Court of Berlin. But the friendship of 
the king and tho philosopher was not of long duration. 
A violent quarrol with tho geometrician, Manpertuis, 
who was also living under the protection of Frederic, 
ended, after some ineffectual attempts at accommodation, 
in Voltaire's departure from Frederic’s society and 
dominions (17<i3). He had just published his Siecle 
do Louis XIV., which was shortly followed by the Essai 
sur les Munirs. After a few more wanderings, for the 
versatility of his talent seemed to require a corresponding 
variety of abode, Voltaire finally fixed himself at Femey, 
near Geneva, in the sixty-fifth year of his eventful life, 
and began to enjoy at leisuro his vast reputation. From 
all parts of Europe strangers undertook pilgrimages to 
this philosophic shrine. Sovereigns took pride in corre¬ 
sponding with the Patriarch, as ho was called by the 
numerous sect of free-thinkers, and self-styled philoso¬ 
phers, who looked up to him as thoir teacher and leader. 
The Society of Philosophers at Paris, now employed in 
thoir groat work, tho Encyclopedia, which, from the 
moment of its ill-judged prohibition by the government, 
had assumed tho character of an anti-christian manifesto, 
looked up to Voltaire as the acknowledged chief of thoir 
party. He furnished some of the most important articles 
in the work. His whole fnind seemed now to be bent on 
one object, the subversion of the Christian religion. In¬ 
numerable miscellaneous compositions, different in form, 
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and generally anonymous, indeed often disavowed, -wore 
marked by this pornicious tendency. “ I am tired,” he 
ie reported to have said, of hc£iring it repeated that 
twelve men were sufficient to found Christianity: I will 
show the world that one is sufficient to destroy it! ” Half 
a contrary has elapsed, and the event has not justified the 
truth of this boast: he mistook his own strength, as 
many other unbelievers have dono. Those impious ex¬ 
travagances were not, however, the only occupation of 
the twenty years which intervened between Voltaire’s 
establishment at Forney and his death. In the dofonco 
of Sirvc;n, Lally, Labarro, Galas, and others, who at 
sovoral times were objects of unjust condemnation by 
the judiciul tribunals, ho exerted himself with a heal as 
indefatigable as it was meritorious. Forney, under his 
protection, grew to a considerable village, and the in¬ 
habitants learned to bless the liberalities of their patron. 
His mind continued to bo embittered by literary quarrels, 
the most memorable being that with ,7. J. Itoussoau, 
commemorated in his poem, entitled 1 Guorre Civile de 
Geneve’ (1768). lfo lotted this unfortunate exile, as a 
rival, as an enthusiast, and as a friend, comparatively 
speaking, to Christianity. Nor were theso his only dis¬ 
quietudes. The publication of the infamous poorn of ‘ La 
Pueello,’ which ho suffered in strict confidence to circulate 
among his intimate friends, and which was printed by 
tho treachery of some of thorn, gave him much uneasi¬ 
ness. For its indecency and impiety ho might not have 
cared: but all who had offended him, authors, courtiers, 
even tho king and his mistress, were abused in it in the 
grossost manner, and Yoltuire had no wish to provoke the 

z 
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arm of power. He had recourse to his usual process of 
disavowal, and as he could not deny the whole, he 
asserted that the offensive parts had boon intercalated by 
his enemies. In other instances Ms zeal outran dis¬ 
cretion, and affected Ms comforts by producing appre¬ 
hension for Ms safety. Sometimes a panic terror of 
assassination took possession of him, and it needed all 
the gentleness and assiduities of his adopted daughter, 
Madame do Yaricourt, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
to bring back his usual lovity of mind. At longth, in 
1778, Yoltaire, yielding to the entreaties of Ms favourite 
nioce, Madame Denis, came to Paris, where at the 
theatro ho was greeted by a numerous assemblage in a 
manner rcsombling tho crowning of an Athenian dramatic 
poet, more than any modem cxMbition of popular favour. 
Homo back to Ms hotel amidst the acclamations of 
thousands, the agod man said foobly, “You are suffo¬ 
cating mo with roses.” He did not indoed long survive 
tMs festival. Continued study, and the immoderate use 
of coffee, renewed a strangury to wMeh he had been 
subject, and ho died May 30, 1778. He was interred 
with the rites of Christian worship, a point concerning 
wMch he had shown somo solicitudo, in the Abbaye do 
Scellieres. In 1791 Ms remains wero removed by the 
KovolutioMsts, and deposited with great pomp in the 
Panthoon. 

It is difficult, within our contracted limits, to give an 
accurate character of Yoltaire. In versatility of powers, 
and in variety of knowledge, ho stands unrivallod: but 
ho might have earned a better and more lasting name, 
had he concentrated his talents and exertions on fewer 
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subjects, and studied them more deeply. It has beon 
truly and wittily obsorved that “ he half knew everything, 
from the cedar of Lobanon to the hyssop on the wall; and 
ho wrote of them all, and laughed at them all.” Of 
tho feeling of veneration, oithor for God or man, ho soerns 
to have been incapablo. He thought too highly of him¬ 
self to look up to anything. Capricious, passionate, and 
generally selfish, he was yot accessible to sudden impulses 
of geuorosity. Ho was an aouto rathor than a subtle 
thinkor. Perhaps in the whole compass of his philoso¬ 
phical works there is not to be found ono original opinion, 
or entirely new argument; but no man ever was endowed 
with so happy a facility for illustrating the thoughts 
of others, and imparting a lively clearness to the most 
abstruse speculations. He brought philosophy from the 
closet into the drawing-room. Eminently skilled to 
dotect and satirizo the faults and follies of mankind, his 
love of ridicule was too strong for his lovo of truth. Ho 
saw the ludicrous sido of opinions in a moment, and often 
unfortunately could see nothing else. His alchymy was 
directed towards transmuting tho imperfect metals into 
dross. All enthusiasm, eagerness of beliof, magnifying 
of probabilities through the medium of excited feeling, all 
that makes a sect as well in its author as its followers, 
these things were simply foolish in his estimation. It is 
impossible to gather from his works any connected 
system of philosophy: they are full of contradictions; 
but tho porvuding principle which gives them some form 
of coherence is a rancorous aversion to Christianity. As 
a Deist believing in a God, “ remuneratour vongeur,” but 
proscribing oil established worship, Voltairo occupies a 
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middle position 'between Rousseau on tho one hand, who, 
whilo he avowed scepticism as to the proofs, professed 
reverence for the characteristics of Revealed Religion, and 
Diderot on the other, with his fanatical crew of Atheists, 
who laughed not without reason at their Patriarch of 
Femey, for imagining that he, whose life had been spent 
in trying to unsettle the religious opinions of mankind, 
could fix the point at which unbelief should stop. The 
dramatic poems of Voltaire retain their place among the 
first in their language, hut his other poetical works have; 
lost much of the reputation they once enjoyed. lie paints 
with fidelity and vividness tho broad lineaments of passion, 
and excels in that light, allusive style, which brings no 
imago or sentiment into strong relief, and is therefore 
totally unlike the analytic and picturesque modo of deli¬ 
neation, to which in this country, and especially in this 
age, wo aro apt to limit tho name and prerogatives of 
imagination. As a novelist, he has seldom been equalled 
in wit and profligacy. As an historian, he nmy he con¬ 
sidered one of tho first who authorised the modern philo¬ 
sophising manner, treating history rather as a reservoir 
of facts for tho illustration of moral science, than as u 
department of dosoriptivo art. lie is often inaccurate, and 
seldom profound, but always lively and interesting. On 
tho whole, however tho general reputation of Voltaire may 
riso or fall with the fluctuations of public opinion, he 
must contiuuo to deserve admiration as 

“ Tho wonder of a learned ago; tlie lino 
Which none could paas ; the wittiest, doaroHt pen 
The voice most echoed by con nailing men: 

The soul, which answer'd best to all well said 

By others , and which most requital made.”— Cleveland 
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HINTS POH AN HKFEOTUAli CONSTRUCTION OK Till! HIGHKR 

rmco.soi’Lir on thk basis ok ukvelation. 

I AM about to moot tho discussion of the most serious 
of all subjects, and I am entitled to ask that it may be 
seriously considered. In these times, when knowledge 
is increased, and many go to and fro on tho yarth to 
spread it, those who are not against tho cause of Chris¬ 
tianity must be anxious to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them, not only that tho assaults of infidol 
opinion may bo repelled, but for tho sako also of know¬ 
ledge itself, that a light value may bo set on all portions 
of truth, and thoso which really aro most elevated, most 
pregnant with consequences, may not bo defrauded of 
thoir full and legitimate estimation. This seems to be 
well understood by many recent writers on tho subjoct. 
Christianity is no longer generally treated, as a topic 
apart from intellectual inquiiy, but is viewed in its 
connection with other (dements of kmnvlodgo, and espe¬ 
cially with tho main facts of our moral and rational con¬ 
stitution. in throwing together then some thoughts, 
which havo occurred to my own mind, while employed 
in such meditations, I wish to contribute what little I 
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can to the completion of a truo intellectual system. 
There is of course a strong presumption against any 
theory, that hoars an appearance of novelty, on a subject 
already familiar to tho successive intellects of so many 
generations; but this consideration while it should 
xnako mo diffident as to the correctness of my views, 
ought not, I think to discourage me from submitting 
thorn to tho judgment of others. Many theories, falso 
as theories, i.o. as comploto surveys, may contain germs 
of important truth, and sometimes tho merest accident 
by presenting old combinations in a now and striking 
light, even to so insignificant an observer as myself, 
may be tho moans of disclosing now relations of things, 
hitherto latent and unlooked for. As it is my particular 
wish to obtain the assistance of othor minds, I have 
endeavoured to state my notions in as simplo a form 
as possible, and to set aside, as much as tho subject 
permitted, questions on which difference of sentiment 
would arise, foreign to the immediate purpose of this 
inquiry. I bolieve, however, that if those speculations 
should be thought to have any soundness, much advan¬ 
tage will be derived from combining them with othor 
psychological opinions, which on former occasions I 
have rocommonded to the notice of this society. Still 
they may be received alone, for they rest on independent 
grounds; and it is hardly necessary for me to remark, 
that while all truth must in some way affect our con¬ 
duct, truths of this description have a direct tendency 
to affect it in tho highest degroe. But I wish to be un¬ 
derstood, as considering Christianity in tho prosont 
Essay rather in its relation to the intellect, as consti- 
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tuting tho higher philosophy, than in its far more im¬ 
portant bearing upon the hearts and destinies of ns all. 
I shall propose the question in this form, “ Is there 
ground for believing that the existence of moral evil is 
absolutely necessary to the fulfilment of God’s essential 
love for Christ f ” 

Gan man by searching find out God ? I beliovo not. 
I believe that the unassisted efforts of man’s roason 
have not established the existonco and attributes of 
Deity on so sure a basis as the Deist imagines. How¬ 
ever sublimo may be the notion of a supreme original 
mind, and however naturally human feelings adhered 
to it, the reasons by which it was justified were not, 
in my opinion, sufficient to clear it from considerable 
doubt and confusion. lietwoen the opposing weight 
of reasonings, equally inalienablo from the structure of 
our intellect, the scale hung with doubtful inclination, 
until the Bible turned it. I hesitate not to say that I 
derive from Eavolation a conviction of Theism, which 
without that assistance would have been but a dark 
and ambiguous hope. I see that the Bible fits into 
every fold of tho human heart. I am a man, and I 
bolieve it to bo God’s book because it is man’s book. 
It is trao that the Bible affords me no additional means 
of demonstrating the falsity of Atheism; if mind had 
nothing to do with the formation of the Universe, doubt¬ 
less whatever had was competent also to make the Bible; 
but I have gainod this advantage, that my feelings and 
thoughts can no longer refuse their assent to what is 
evidently framed to engage, that assent ; and what is it to 
me that I cannot disprove tho bare logical possibility of 
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my wbolti nature being fallacious? To seek for a 
certainty above cortainty, an evidence beyond nocessary 
belief, is tbo very lunacy of scepticism: we must trust 
our own faculties, or we can put no trust in anything, 
save that moment we call the present, which escapes us 
whilo wo artieulato its name. I am determined thorn- 
fore to roeoive the Bible as divinely authorized, and tho 
scheme of human and divine things which it contains, as 
essentially true. I consider it as an axionia, or law, to 
which J have ascended by legitimate induction of par¬ 
ticulars, and from which I am entitled to descend with 
increased knowledge on tho heap of remaining i>heno- 
mena.* 

Now what is the scheme of Christian philosophy ? 
What account does it. give of the reasons for which 
God created us ? I find in tho Bible that “ man is 
created in tho imago of God.” I find also theso words, 
“ God is love.” “ In Christ alone God loved the world.” 
“By Christ and for Christ all things consist.” “Through 
Christ God constituted tho ages.” “ lie is tho woll 
beloved Son in whom the leather is well pleased.” “ Ho 
is tho express imago of Ilia person.” “ IIo was made 

* In these preliminary observations I wish to l>e understood as 
not arguing in behalf of ltcvelation. Such argument does not come 
within the scope of this Essay, hut it is presumod in it. I have 
here merely slated my own impressions respecting the credibility of 
that fundamental point, which I hike for granted: what is said 
therefore of the only remaining impediment being a hare possibility 
that human reason is fallacious applies only to those who, like 
myself, believe that the preponderance of evidence is decidedly in 
favour of Christianity, not to any who think they see cause for a 
contrary opiuiou. 
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porfoct through sufferings.” “ He came into the world 
to destroy the works of tho devil.” From these and 
several other passagos I collect tho following scheme, 
which 1 am prepared to show is consistent with facts 
and reason as well as with Scripture, und is liablo to no 
objoction that does not bear with equal force against 
Deism. 

(ion is LOVE. What do these words mean? Some 
will say they signify the general benovolonee of (Jod’s 
nature, his wish to seo all his creatures happy. Un¬ 
doubtedly they include this ; but is this all ? I think 
not. Since. man is in tho imago of God, and since 
notliiiig can bo more essential to man, as an intelligent 
being, than to act from a motive, some motive must 
have actuated tho Supreme Being in his original fiat of 
creation. Now have wo any knowledge, or can wo form 
any reasonable conjecture, what that motive was ? The 
Deist would probably answer ; it was a wish to enjoy 
tho happiness of multitudes, to see everywhere around 
him his own capacity of existence and delight commu¬ 
nicated to forms of his creation. Unfortunately how¬ 
ever, “ Jo vois lo mal sur la torro : ” * how comes that ? 
Tho Deist answers that ho does not know, but that if 
wo suppose it impossible for finite beings to attain 
eortain measures of felicity without provides pain, tho 
existence of ovil will he no impeachment of tho Sovereign 
Goodness.f Upon which I shall only make this remark, 

* Bousseau.—Confession do Foi du Vicaire Savoyard. 

+ Another popular answer is, that evil is the unavoidable con¬ 
sequence of free will, and that free will is the ground of all morality. 
Niue out of tun who use this language would, if pressed further, 
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that we have here three hypotheses made in the dark, 
which for anything we know may bo in diroct contra¬ 
diction to the nature of things. First the hypothesis 
with rospeet to God’s chief end in creation. Secondly, 
the hypothesis that cortain degrees of happiness cannot 
be attained without previous torment. Thirdly, tho 
hypothesis that, oven if tho second wero true, tho creation 
of suffering would bo no impoaehinent to Divino Mercy. 
Now then what says tho Bible ? It seems to mo to 
declare emphatically, that the motive which drew God 
from eternity into timo was the hoe of Christ. 

We know that in the human mind, passions, of which 
the objects aro rornoto, general, or vaguo, do not in¬ 
terest, or excite to action nearly so often as objects of 

reply that morality was valuable only as it leads to happiness, so 
that this argument would resolve itself into the one mentioned in 
the text. Some, however, contend that God delights in holiness 
for its own sake, and since holiness, they say, is only possible 
through liberty, it was indispensable that the creature should have 
the power of determining itself to evil. But without mentioning 
the enormous difficulties which embarrass this scheme, by the con¬ 
sideration of that dependence on the creature which it ascribes to 
God, the question still remains to lie asked, how it can ho conceived 
compatible with His Justice that a great part of the creation should 
be given up to evil, in order that the remainder may fulfil the 
necessary conditions of holy life ? If it is asserted that the com¬ 
munication of his moral excellences was not an act, from which God 
could refrain at pleasure, but was the necessary evolution of His 
Nature, I have no objection to the statement, for the ground of it 
is the very same which I am proceeding to establish. But then I 
go further, for I show how and why it was a necessary evolution; 
and it is obvious that nothing is gained on this position by intro¬ 
ducing the supposed liberty of indifference into our argument. 
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immediate and concentered allurements. Why else do 
all passions, tho ovil and the good, the self regarding as 
well as, alas! moro than, the disinterested and conscien¬ 
tious, uniformly prevail over tho calmer emotions ex¬ 
cited by views of balanced interest and reasonable ad¬ 
vantage? Why else, which is more to the present 
purpose, do tho affoctions of domestic and friendly in¬ 
tercourse overcomo our diffusive sentiments of philan¬ 
thropy ? Why is love exclusive and absorbing in its 
tendencies, so that, whenever it exists in greatest per¬ 
fection in our bosoms, wo feel it sin and saerilego to 
withdraw any considerable portion of our heart from 
tho adored object ? Philosophers, who have fallen in 
love, and lovors who havo acquired philosophy by re¬ 
flecting on thoir poculiar states of consciousness, tell 
us that tho passion is grounded on a conviction, true 
or false, of similarity, and consequent irresistible desire 
of union or rathor identification, as though wo had 
suddenly found a bit of ourselves that had been dropt 
by mischance as we descended upon earth. Tho samo 
philosophic persons have been strenuous maiutainers of 
tho doctrine, that this orotic fooling is of origin pecu¬ 
liarly (livino, and raises tiro soul to heights of existence, 
which no other passion is permitted to attain. It should 
follow then from their opinion, that while we consider 
human thought, design, volition, &c., as images of 
qualities somehow resembling these, though at infinite 
distance, in the Divino Mind, a passion bo manifestly 
tho noblest attribute of our nature should also bo con¬ 
sidered as representing some principle equally eminent 
in tho Supreme Character. If it be answered, God is 
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without passions; Ho has no need of any othor being; 
His felicity is supremo, independent, unalterable; I 
ask, whether or not God has created tho Univorso ? If 
ho has, ho must have had somo motive, some desire of 
some object to be attained by action. If his motivo was 
tho desire of croating happy beings, as is commonly said, 
this was a feeling just as much as tho motive I have 
supposed, and implied a want no loss. If tho analogy 
of man does not deceive us, tho feeling would indeed bo 
weaker than on my supposition; but does a sentiment 
bocomo unworthy of God by becoming intense, and is it 
not evident tho objection arises from tho ambiguous 
sense of tho word “ passion,” which is generally used to 
donote unreasonable or dangerous foelings 'i In our 
frail naturo strong foeling is prone to error; but are we 
afraid for God '( It is mere abuse of terms to talk of God 
as wrapt in independent felicity; wo should not be hero 
to say it, if he were. Having thus disposed of this 
objection, 1 revert to my former conclusion, that love, by 
which I moan direct, immediate, absorbing uifaction for 
one object, on tho ground of similarity perceived, and 
with a view to more comploto union, as it is tho noblest 
quality of tho human soul, must represent tho noblest 
affection of tho Divine Nature. And here the words of 
St. John moot us, “ God is love.” Are wo at a loss to 
interpret them right 'i Let us placo bosido them tho 
words of the blessed Jesus, when in solemn prayer to 
His Father he said, “ Thou lovedst mo before tho found¬ 
ation of tho world.” 

Surely these views throw light on tho assertion that 
Christ is God. Ho is God, not in that highest sense in 
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which tho Absolute, the 'O’ X1N is God: but as the object 
of that Infinite Being’s love, the necessary completion of 
his being, tho reproduction of Him, ■without which His 
nature could not have been fulfilled, because He is love. 
The generation of this reflex being is manifestly eternal, 
since God's nature is eternal, and the only possible 
thought of God on his own being, must have comprised 
tho thought of tho necessity of Christ’s existence. I 
believe this; but I believe also, that the Godhead of tho 
Bon has not been a fixed, invariable thing from tho 
beginning: lie is more God now than ho was once ; and 
will bo perfectly united to God hereafter, when ho has 
put all enemies tinder his feot. Is this heterodox ? Yot 
tho Scripture* say it plainly; “lLo is made perfect 
through sufferings.” That which is already perfect hath 
no need to he made so. I will explain myself further. 
Similarity, it has been said, is an essential condition of 
lovo, and it is equally into that reciprocity is implied in 
its idea. 1 do not mean that it is impossible truly to 
love a porson, who does not return the affection, but that 
it is impossible to love without desiring such return, and 
without feeling tho naturo and purpose of love to bo un¬ 
fulfilled so long as it is confined to ono party. Is it not 
reasonable therefore to conclude that tho lovo of tho 
Eternal Being will require similarity iu tho object that 
excites it, and a proportionable return of it, when once 
excited? But hero arises a difficulty. Whatever per¬ 
sonality is generated by God out of 1 Lis substance must 
be essentially subordinate to God. I say not how sub¬ 
ordinate, or to what extent; I contend for tho plain 
truth that he must be so in ono sense, and that an im- 
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portant one. Elevate and magnify the Son, as you ■will: 
he is the Son still, and not in all points or in all senses 
equal to the Father. A personality derived must ho 
■wonderfully different from one self-existent and original. 
How then 'will the requisite similarity be possible, sinco 
the nature of God is Infinite, Absoluto, Perfect ? And 
how will tho Reciprocity bo possible, sinco tho attributes 
of God are all infinite, and that groat attribute so infinite 
to TTim, that the Apostle asserts it to be Uis essence,, 
must bo altogether illimitable ? 

I believe the Universe, as it exists, full of sin and 
sorrow, is tho solution of this difficulty. The supposi¬ 
tion that no being, not properly self-existent, can attain 
conformity of character with the Supremo God, except 
by a contest with ovil, seems admirably adapted to ex¬ 
plain existing phenomena, and is not without antecedent 
probability. Tho strength of love in sublunary concerns 
is manifested by collision with opposing principles. 
When amidst doubt and ignorance and suffering, and 
temptation, a heart persoveros in love, we may be suro 
of the indomitable character of that heart’s affoction. It 
may bo said, that although the force of love is thus 
manifested to our human apprehension, God, who soes 
all things, could see the whole extont and capacity of 
a heart without this process of trial. I answer that, 
until wo know more clearly the nature of sentient being, 
and tho ground of that mysterious principle we term 
personality, we have no power to determine, whether 
the very existence of exalted love in any Being, short of 
Absolute Deity, may not depend on collision with evil. 
Doubtless tho more consideration, that “ the course of 
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true lovo never doth run smooth ” in this mortal condi¬ 
tion, is of itself no proof that such is the intrinsic nature 
of that sentiment: hut at the samo timo it is no proof, 
or shadow of proof, to the contrary; and it leavos tho 
hold of dispute frooly opon to those accumulated proba¬ 
bilities, which aro suppliod by the language of the 
Scripture, the apparently natural suggestions of our own 
most affectionate moods, and the conditions of the great 
problem which wo have to solve, and which no other 
method can solve without more postulates than are here 
required. 

If these thoughts havo any foundation, evil may have 
been called into existence and power, because it was 
tho necessary and only condition of Christ’s being ena- 
blod to exert the highest acts of lovo, that any generated 
lleing could perform, and thereby attaining that high 
dogroe of conformity comprised in the Divine Idea of his 
existence, and that high degree of reciprocate affection 
required by the otcmal lovo of his Father. Whether 
then we consider ovil merely as a negation, or chooso 
to acquiesce in the opinion of a personal ill principle, 
tho purpose of its existence is equally clear; and since 
that purpose is the fulfilment of the Etomal Nature by 
completing those conditions, without which Christ could 
not have boon the object of Supremo Lovo, and the first 
self affirmation of God would have beeomo contradictory 
and impossible, who will daro to maintain that the ex¬ 
istence of evil impugns, rather than establishes, tho 
Divine attributes ? 

It may still perhaps bo askod “ How could tho pure 
mind of tho most holy God conccivo the idea of ovil P Is 
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it not blasphemy to make God tho author of sin ?” 
Undoubtedly it would be blasphemous to assert thnt sin 
exists in virtue of tho particular approbation, and accord¬ 
ing to tho desiro of God: but to say that it exists in 
virtue of His power, as the perpetual shadow of llis light, 
for tho purpose of fulfilling a naiuro perfectly opposite 
to itself, and which could not be fulfilled without this 
contrast, what is there in this contrary to religious vene¬ 
ration ? Tt is obvious that in the idea of perfect obedionco 
must have been included the possibility of disobedience; 
and the power, inscrutable and incomprehensible as it 
must ever be to man, by which God could set beyond the 
limits of His own personality another individual spirit, 
capable of separate love, may well be presumed to extend 
even to the formation of a froward soul, capable of 
swerving from the sovereign will. It should seem too 
that pain, at once cause and effect of sin, is inalienable 
from the source of all enjoyment: wo talk of the supreme 
happiness of God, and doubtless lie hath within Himself 
a capacity of infinite pleasure ; hut I say, leaning on tho 
Bible, the full satisfaction of this capacity is future, not 
actual, not always identical. Is not God love ? and is 
not privation essential to that feeling, until it hath passed 
out of tho sphero of desire into that of gratification P 
Moreover pain is a component' part of all desiro; and 
were wo to substitute any other motive of creation for tho 
scriptural and rational ono,* it would remain equally 

* Besides tlie hypothesis to which I have already alluded, which. 
represents something in the creature as the ultimate end of the 
creative jmrpose, there is another supported hy many of tho modern 
Calvinists, and in particular with great ability by Jonathan Edwards, 
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trail, that tho eonso of noed or privation is part of tho 
oroativo spirit. But tho plain answer to all objections, 
drawn from logical definitions of God is—Look at tho 
facts: here is a world overran with sin and suffering; 
how did they get horo except by Divine permission ? 
Every system of theism must make God tho author of sin 
in this sonso: tho question is, whether it is hotter to run 
away from a truth which remains steadfast, whether w r o 
look at it or no, or to show that that truth redounds, like 
all others, yea more than all others, to Ilis glory, who is 
“tho Creator and Saviour, with whom is none.” I will 
then supposo it granted that tho purpose of Christ’s 
oxistonco could not havo boon attained, and the essential 
naturo of God could not havo been fulfilled, without an 
actual contest between Christ and the powors of evil. It 
may be asked why this warfare could not have been 
carried on and brought to conclusion, directly and face to 
faco, without involving other created spirits in its terrible 
procoodings. I think I soo three reasons for the course 
that has actually boon taken. In tho first jdaco, ignorant 
os wo aro concerning tho naturo ,of personal being, it 


■which describes God as acting solely from a regard to His own 
glory. The word is ambiguous. If it be meant tliat God acts to 
display His own sovereignty, and to get adoration for it, I am 
afraid the system deserves no better name than a disguised 
Dsamouism. But it certainly admits of a different interpretation, 
and ono perfectly in accordance with the scheme I endeavour to 
establish. In one remarkable passage Edwards catches hold of the 
truth for a moment, but the genius of Calvinism, “ torva tuens,” 
frightens him from it in the next sentence.—See “Inquiry into 
Uoil's chief end iu Creation,” Ch. I. S. 4. 
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seems Mghlj' probable from the little knowledge wo have, 
that tho highest possible power must bo that which can 
control the springs of personal agency; and therefore, if 
tho object was to exalt that Evil Principle to a very high 
degree of dominion, in order that more oxalted love might 
bo called forth for his overthrow, it is obvious that this 
particular species of power, namoly, ovor the hearts, tho 
grounds of character, in a plurality of sentient boings, 
would bo the very kind we should expect would lie en¬ 
trusted to that Evil Principle. A further step has then 
been taken in tho argument, and 1 am enabled to ask 
why the Divino Goodness may not be considered as 
established rather than impeached, by tho fact of a 
ruinod world, a number of souls onthrallcd by a principle 
of sin inhorent in their original formation. I may further 
observe, that however much we should rejoice to discover 
that tho eternal scheme of God, the necessary completion, 
let us remember, of His Almighty Nature, did not require 
the absolute perdition of any spirit called by Him into 
existence, wo aro certainly not entitled to consider tlio 
perpetual misery of jnany individuals as incompatible 
witli sovereign love. If Obrist could attain tho roquisito 
degree of exaltation without the concession of so much 
power to evil, there is no doubt overlasting torment would 
not be, because God is loves, and can have no delight in 
inflicting pain for its own sake; hut if the loss of certain 
souls was necessary to Christ’s triumph over the evil that 
opposed him, most certainly on the principles I liavo laid 
down, God must havo included it in His plan, and a 
contrary mode of proceeding would have boon contra¬ 
dictory to that infinite) love which constitutes his moral 
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nature. My second reason is tin's; lovo that is infinite 
must embrace all objects calculated to excite any degree 
of that holy feeling. However slight the similarity per¬ 
ceived, however faint the reciprocity obtained, yet if a 
minimum only of those qualities exist, proportionable 
lovo will be aroused by them. God therefore, sinco His 
idea of Christ did not include the ideas of other possible 
spirits, had lovo in Ilis infinito self for them all; for there 
must be some similarity in all beings formed after His 
own image, all that are capable of lovo. Incomparably 
less must these emotions have been than the great feeling 
for Christ, .which arose from the idea of complete simi¬ 
larity and union actually to be realised in him, yet small 
as they wore in comparison, and incapable of influencing 
Iris preference, they were yet parts of His Eternal Nature; 
and as such must bo imitated by Christ before his con¬ 
formity to the Father could bo complete. By choosing 
this mode therefore of warfare with evil, Christ effected 
another part of the necessary conformity, sinco he dis¬ 
played a perfect love for the lost souls of men, and, by 
living for them, procured salvation for as many as the 
Father gavo him. Ilis character became conformed to 
that of God by two things, a full return of God’s lovo for 
him, and a manifestation of exalted lovo towards inferior 
spirits. Thero is yet a third reason which rondors the 
existenco of such spirits necessary to the conflict and 
triumph of Christ. However complete tho return of 
affection in his heart for tho original lovo of tho Father, 
one point of similarity never could, by possibility, bo 
attained by him. llo never could be the unselfish lover 
of himself. Yet it is surely to bo conceived that tho holy 
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love of God 'would receivo gratification and fulfilment 
from the existence of a parallel love to itself, a love that 
is for Christ. Hence tho third manifestation of Godhead, 
the manifestation of the Holy Spirit, became necessary to 
completo tho Eternal Nature, so that Christ might bo 
loved, so to speak, from below as well as from above, and 
to him as the one object might tend tho energies of every¬ 
thing that was not himself. 

Let us cease then to complain of tho hard condition of 
this world, and to draw from it arguments against tho 
existence of Overruling Goodness : for, if tho positions I 
have endeavoured to establish are, as I holiovo, the most 
probable that our reason presents to us after a full survey 
of all tho facts wo can command, ought wc not to acquiesce 
with cheerfulness in tho sight of calamities which alono 
render tho existence of happiness possible, of iniquity, 
without which the very being of a holy God would ho a 
contradiction ? 

I shall now pass to a different and loss important part 
of tho subject, and offer a few observations on tho 
manner in which I conceive tho self abasement and 
sacrifice of Christ procured redemption for fallen man. 
The momentous point to be settled is that this redemp¬ 
tion has been procured: the manner, I repeat, is less 
important, yet the enquiry into it will bo attended with 
bonofit, since it has been hindered and perplexed from 
the beginning with many human errors, some of which, 
and thoso not the least dangerous, may bo avoided 
by koeping steadily in sight tho principles I have laid 
down. 

In tho Supreme Nature those two capacities of Perfect 
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Loto and Perfect Joy are indivisible.* Holiness and 
Happiness, says an old Divino, are two several notions of 
one thing. Equally inseparuhlo are tho notions of Oppo¬ 
sition to Love and Opposition to Bliss. Unless therefore 
tho heart of a created being is at one with tho heart of 
God, it cannot but bo miserable. Moreover, there is no 
possibility of continuing for ever partly with God and 
partly against Him: wo must either be capable by our 
nature of entile accordance with His will, or we must be 

* This is perfectly compatible with what I have said above 
(p. 10), “ II fast laisser quclque chose & faire 4 ses lecteurs but 
I wonld remind them that the question now is, not whether the 
happiness of love can be accomplished without pain, but whether 
any happiness can exist out of the range of love, if it be true that 
God- is love. In troth, however, the one passage establishes the 
other : for if “the High and Holy Ono, who iuhabiteth Eternity,’’ 
hath no other way to Peace hut through War, much less may the 
creature hope to find his own peace, save by co-operation with the 
Divine Will, and earnest longing for that time, when “ God shall 
be all in all.” For which do we imagine ? That there is some 
easier course to that ultimate consummation of Godhead ? Fools, 
would not God have chosen it ? Or, that God may indeed be con¬ 
summate, but we remain transitory, and go on in our clay compound 
of good and evil for ever ? But this is false and contradictory; 
for it supposes God to be finally separated from evil, and yet that 
portion of God which is in us, “the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” to remain in juxtaposition with carnal 
misery. Oh, if wc wonld but believe that this, this is the true 
Anthropomorphism, to fancy onr present humanity, with its mixture 
and close embracing of sin and holiness, delight and anguish, is a 
natural and durable state, instead of deeming it, as we ought, tho 
most factitious and unnatural combination possible, the last effort 
of Divine Power, the effort which decided victory, by seenring a 
battle-field for Jesus against the power of the Prince of the Air! 
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incapable of anything hut misery, further than Tie may 
for awhile “ not imputo our trespasses to ns,” that is, Ho 
may interpose some temporary barrier betwoon sin and 
its attendant pain. For in the Eternal Idea of God a 
created spirit is perhaps not seen, as a series of successive 
statos, of which some that are evil might bo compensated 
by othors that are good, but as one indivisible object of 
theso almost infinitely divisible modes, and that either in 
accordance with His own nature, or in opposition to it. 
But I have iro wish to enter into these abstruso eon 
siderations: there is no novelty in tiro doctrino that 
incapability of perfect lovo for God is incapability of 
happy existence; and for this belief the experience of 
tho human soul in all ages, echoed by the Biblo, affords 
ample reason. 

But God, wo have seen, is lovo; love for all spirits in 
Ilis image, but above all, far above all, for His Hon. In 
order to lovo God perfectly we must lovo what Ho loves; 
but Christ is tbo grand object of His lovo; therefore we 
must love Christ before we can attain that lovo of tho 
Father, which alone is life everlasting. Boforo tho 
Gospel was preached to man, how could a human soul 
have this lovo, and this consequent lLfo ? I see no way; 
but now that Christ has excited our love for him by 
showing unutterable love for us; now that we know him 
as an Elder Brother, a being of liko thoughts, feelings, 
sensations, sufferings, with ourselves, it has become pos¬ 
sible to lovo as God loves, that is, to love Christ and 
thus to become united in heart to God. Besides Christ 
is tho oxpross image of God’s person: in loving him wo 
are suro wo aro in a stato of roadinoss to love tho Father, 
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■whom wo soo, ho tolls us, whon wo soo him. Nor is this 
nil: the tendency of lovo is towards a union so intimate, 
as virtually to amount to identification ; whon then by 
affection towards Christ wo havo become blended with his 
being, tho beams of Eternal Love falling, as over, on the 
ono beloved objoot will includo us in him, and their 
returning flashes of love out of his personality will carry 
along with thorn some from our own, since ours has become 
confused with his, and so shall we bo ono with Christ and 
through Christ with God. Thus thou wo see the great 
effect of the Incarnation, ns far as our nature is concerned, 
was to render'human lovo for tho Most High a possible 
tiling. Tho Law' had said “ thou shalt love tho Lord thy 
God, with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength;” and could men havo lived by law, 
“which is tho strength of sin,” verily righteousness and 
life would have been by that law. But it was not possible, 
and all wore concluded under sin, that in Christ might 
he tho deliverance of all. 1 beliovc that Bodomption is 
universal, in so far as it left no obstaolo between man and 
God, but man’s own will: that indeed is in the power 
of God’s eloction, with w’hom alouo rests tho abysmal 
secrets of personality; but as far as Christ is concerned, 
his death was for all, since his intentions and affections 
worn equally directed to all, and “nono who como to him 
will ho in any wise cast out.” 

From what I have said, tho efficacy of Christ’s death 
will ho apparent, and those Apostolic expressions, which 
ascribe much more to it than to his previous life, will 
appear fully warranted and perfectly intelligible. That 
death was tho crowning act of his faith in God. Tho 
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whole force of evil waft then brought to boar upon his 
holy soul, and ho resisted to the last. Severest agony and 
most fearful tomptation were thrown across his being; 
but ho boro up against them, trusting in God, oven when 
God seemod to have forsakon him. Thus in his death the 
seal was set to the conformity ho had struggled to attain; 
and while on one side the possibility of life accraod to 
holploss humanity, on the other God beheld his perfect 
Son, his true Movoyerijs, and tlio First Great Problem of 
tho Eternal Naturo -vyas solved. 

And now a few words in conclusion to opponents of 
a different kind—those who aro roady to accuse mo of 
having sacrificed too little instead of too much to roason. 
After all, these may say, it can be but a fanciful dream, 
a piece of romantic extravagance, to suppose tho Boing 
of beings, whose nature is so infinitely romoved from our 
approhonsion, oan bo possessed by love for one individual 
product of His Almightiness, and can havo boon induced 
by passion for that single object to create this admirable 
multiplicity of contrivances wo call tho Universe! I 
answer that tho infinito superiority of God to man is the 
very truth, which rendors it tar moro probable to my 
judgment that God should act from a regard to a Being 
nearest to His Suprome Nature, and immeasurably exalted 
above our frail condition, than that tho astonishing facts 
of a creation involving ovil, an incarnation, and a re¬ 
demption, should havo ultimate reference to such atoms 
in the immense scheme as ourselves.' Christ indeed is 
ono, and inferior spirits, of whom we perhaps are tho 
lowest, may bo innumerable'; yet in excellence and p ,n ni- 
tudo of existence, in nearness to God and adequacy to tho 
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absorption of Ilis glorious love, what are the myriads of 
created beings, when woighed against that Only begotten 
Son, the express image of tho Father’s person ? It is not 
easy perhaps, on tho common schome, to prevent a fooling 
of pride in beholding tho counsel of God revolve about 
this littlo earth li^o tho sun in tho system of Ptolemy: 
but when wo come to regard our extreme lowness of 
nature as a fact involved in the groat truth of Christ’s 
having abased himself to the lowest point of disadvantage, 
in older that the triumph of his faith in God might be 
more complete, “where is boasting then ? It is excluded.” 
Tho philosojihioal Deist however, who very willingly 
concedes the incongruity of the established system, may 
challenge me to moot him on his own ground, and may 
assort that a God animated by emotions resembling our 
own, and for whatever reason, mixing himsolf up with 
our passions, and caring for oar love, is a figment of pre¬ 
sumptuous imagination, and can stand no comparison with 
that pure intellect, which ho delights to contemplate as 
the pervading principle of his stupendous whole. I have 
already remarked that no system of Theism can subsist 
without the notion of some emotive principle in tho Doity. 
Experience, I think, fairly warrants tho conclusion that 
no such principlo is nobler than love. The great orror 
of the Doistieal mode of arguing is the assumption that 
intellect is something more pure and akin to Divinity, 
than emotion. The truth, however, remains steadfast, 
“ri rtKos iu yvwris, ikka rpa(is that capacity of the 
human soul by which it is capablo of action, and accord¬ 
ing to the exercise of which praise or blame is bestowed, 
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must be the image of the highest capacity in God. Cep-, 
tainly, when wo call it tho image, wo speak only of 
similarity in effect: tho constitution .of feeling in a self-, 
existent Being, must bo infinitely dissimilar and superior- 
to that in man: but so it is also with intellect; and we 
, have not tho slightest reason for supposing that the 
operations of our thoughts approach nearer to tho modes 
of Divine Knowledge, than the affections of our hearts to 
that Love, which God is. 

Theso are the thoughts I have encouraged myself to 
lay beforo you: doubtless others aro included in thena," 
which further reflection may bring to light. Again, beforo 
I conclude, I doprocato any hasty rejection of them, as 
novelties. Christianity is indeed, as St. Augustin says, 
“pulchritudo turn antiqua;” but he adds, “tarn nova,” 
and it is capable of presenting to every mind a now face 
of truth. The great doctrine, which in my judgment 
theso observations toml to strengthen and illumine, tho 
doctrjue of personal love for a personal God is assurodly 
no novelty, but has in all times been tho vital principle 
of tho church. Many are tho forms of untichristian 
heresy, which for a season have depressed and obscured 
that principle Of life: but its naturo is oonflietivo and 
resurgent; and noither tho Papal Hierarchy with its 
pomp of systematised errors, nor the worse apostaey of 
latitudinarian Protostantism, have ever so for prevailed, 
but that many from age to age have .proclaimed and 
vindicated tho eternal Gospel of love, believing, as I too 
firmly believe,* that any opinion which tends to keop out 
of sight tho living and loving God, whether it substitute 
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for Him an idol, an occult agency, or a formal crood, can 
1» nothing bettor than, a vain and portentous shadow 
phpjocted from the selfish darkness of unrogenorato 
-Sian. 
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